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Om ! bhadram karntbhih shrnuyama DevSh 
bhadram paAyemdkshibhir yajatrah i 
sthirairangaih tustuvamsastanoobhih 
VyaAema Devahitam yaddyuh n 

Om! S&nlih, S&ntih, £&nlih, Om. 

“0 Gods, may we, with our ears, hear what is auspicious! 
0 ye 1 fit to be worshipped, may we, with our eyes, see what is 
auspicious I May we enjoy what life is allotted to us by God 
with our bodies strong of limbs, offering Him our Praises! 


Oml Peace! Peace 1 Peace! 
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FOREWORD 


India developed a civilization of a very high order almost from 
the very beginning of man’s civilized life on this Earth. Civilizations 
have sprung up in various other parts of the world, namely, in 
China, in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Carthago, Greece and Rome. These 
civilizations perished; the countries are there; the descendcnts of 
the people of the countries are also there. But the civilization 
itself exists only in history at present. The civilization of India is- 
still a living force. The civilization of Greece and Rome too may 
be a living foroe in the modern European life; but the civilization 
has formed the foundation of modem life in other parts of the world 
than where they originated. It is only in India that the civilization 
has continued its unbroken development in the land of its growth 
and where it even now’ flourishes as a living force in the country. 

When other civilizations originated, Indian civilization was 
old; when other civilizations perished and when now civilizations 
have sprung up, even now, Indian civilization keeps young. There 
must be some power in that civilization which made this unique 
phenomenon possible. 

India spread her civilization beyond the borders of the country 
and we see vestiges of that spread of Indian civilization in countries 
to the North and to the East of India. But Indian civilization was 
not shifted from the land of its origin. India occupied the leading 
position among the civilized nations of ancient world; India was 
the centre of world’s civilization; people came from other countries 
to India to learn wisdom. This pre-eminent position of India, which 
started at the dawn of civilization in the world, continued till very 
recent times. There has been a change in India during the last 
century or two. India has lost her position; India has ceased to 
lead the world in the matter of civilization. It is more a political 
fall for India; the decadence is only for Indiana. But Indian 
civilization itself is full of vigour. It is an object of great admiration 
for the whole world; it is studied with great enthusiasm in the 
whole world. It is preserved in practice with great reverence in 
India of today, perhaps only by a small minority. It looms large 
even today in the public life of the oountry, at least in an indirect 
way. 
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In China, the question of tho value of certain customs and 
ways of life of a few milleniums ago, in modem life does not appear 
at all as of any public importance. The life of ancient Mesopotamia 
has no place in the modem life of Irak. Modem Egypt does not 
worry about the relation of the ways of life in the country many 
milleniums ago to its present day life. But in India, there is no 
question of public importance arising in its everyday life that is not 
even now influenced by the ways of life in the country in ancient 
times. It is in this sense that I have said that ancient Indian 
civilization is still a living foroe in the country and that it looms 
large even today in the public life of the country in an indirect way. 

Tho attitude of modern India towards her ancient civilization 
exhibits itself in different ways. Thore are tho modern “ educated ” 
or rather sophisticated, persons who do not accept a thing like 
ancient Indian civilization; to them civilized life started in India 
only in recent times after her contact with the modem West. 
According to them, thore was till then, only a primitive life of 
superstitions and reprehensible social customs. There are others 
who sec some germs of civilization in the achievements of ancient 
India; they say that in nearly all lines of human activities India 
had been aniicipaiing modem civilized life. There are still others 
who regard everything ancient as sacred and unchangeable. They 
find a great purpose in every custom that has evolved in the 
country; they say that everything has been systematised on a very 
scientific basis, and they regard everything in anoient India as 
occupying a far higher level of civilization than in modem times; 
they even doubt whether modern civilization can at any time reach 
up to those heights at all. 

Whatever may be the particular attitude adopted by the various 
exponents of ancient Indian civilization, what is important is the 
faot that the question is being considered as of great importance in 
the day to day life of the country. In various social legislations 
relating to modem life, like the position of women in the social 
organisation, their rights to property, their rights for divorce and 
re-marriage, caste inequalities, etc., both the sponsors of the 
movements and the opponents look at the question as intimately 
related to the past ways of life in the country, and not merely from 
tho point of view of their expediency and necessity in modem 
times. TkiB shows that the oivilized life of the country is certain 



to be an unbroken continuity of her past life; that means that with 
all changes needed by the changes in times, the civilization of 
ancient India will oontinue in the country in the future also. Thus 
the study of ancient Indian civilization is not a mere academic 
matter; it is not a mere antiquarian curiosity. It is a practical 
affair in the life of the country at present and will oontinue so in 
future also. 

In this way, expositions of ancient Indian civilization in 
modem times have a great practical value. There is a very strong 
adverse opinion current at present in India regarding the possibility 
of preserving ancient customs and ways of life in the country and 
the suitability of such customs and ways of life for modern conditions. 
This strong adverse opinion so common in modem times, produces 
the need for an examination of the question whether there is any 
radical opposition between ancient ways and modem science. It is 
to meet such a real need in our present day life that such a book 
as the present one becomes serviceable in the public lifo of tho 
nation. The book has a practical value; its interest is not 
a mere abstract one. 

One may not agree with all that is said in this book. The 
book is written by a medical practitioner of recognised standing. 
But the book need not be taken as a prescription from a medical 
practitioner for any ailment of a physical nature. It is more like 
articles exhibited at a shop-window, for people to examine and 
select according to their needs, tastes and abilities. Tho author 
has presented a certain aspect of ancient Indian civilization. He 
has given his own exposition. There will be many who will agree 
with him; there may bo many who will disagree with him. But 
all must consider the presentation dispassionately and seriously. 

The book is oomprohensive; there is a wealth of material 
collected and presentod in an orderly way. There is honesty and 
conviction behind the presentation. When I write a Foreword, 
I do it only as reoommending the book for serious study. It does 
not mean that I agree with what has been written in the book. 
I read the book with interest; I find that I profited by the reading 
of the book. I myself find it very difficult to accept the doctrine 
of the spiritual basis of caste distinction. Caste distinction as a 
factor in civic functions is one thing; hereditary disabilities and 
privileges, without any possibility of escape and without any 
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corresponding responsibilities is another thing. If a general four¬ 
fold classification is made of civic functions in any orderly State, 
few can oomplain. But classification of citizens on a hereditary 
basis is against all canons of social equity and cannot be explained 
on the basis of a spiritual value. 

Similarly if pollution after the death of a member of the family 
is a quarantine measure, then one wonders why this pollution is for 
the members of the family, even for such of the members who are 
in very distant parts of the country, and that even those who were 
in attendance on the dying person have no such pollution if they 
do not belong to the family.* 

The subject dealt with in the book rouses one’s thoughts. And 
that is the real value of the book. Let us not evade the problem; 
let us face realities. The book brings us face to face with certain 
realities in life. 


? C. Ktmhan Raja. 


* Theee issue* have been scientifically explained in the Text under the 
proper heading on Pagee 23 A 24. Author. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


In the preparation of this brochure I have consulted only the 
most eminent works—works of master-minds, and confess that in 
several instances I could not resist the temptation to cull verbatim 
and freely therefrom, so as to preserve the initial beauty of style, 
force and clearness of expression, accuracy of statement and 
originality of ideas and observations. I have learnt a good deal 
from them ; they are, indeed, my Guru-s, and I hereby respect-fully 
pay them my homage and pray for their grace, without which no 
undertaking can ever bear fruit. 

I have to acknowledge with thanks the kind help rendered by 
my esteemed friends, Dr. M. V. Shastry—Ayurveda Bhuahan, 
Mangalore, SriN. Anantka Up&dhy&ya, Samskrit Pandit, St. Aloyaius’ 
■College, Mangalore, and Sri P. Padman&bha Bhafc, Yidw&n 
Shiromani, b. o. l., Samskrit Pandit, Presidency College, Madras. 

I must express here my heart-felt gratitude to Prof. Kunhan 
Raja for the readiness with which he complied with my request to 
write a foreword to this humble effort of mino. Believing as I do 
in a Providence “that shapes our ends,” I hold that it is not duo 
to a more accident that a scholar of Prof. Raja’s accomplishments 
should have condescended to oblige me, appreciating, no doubt, the 
spirit that informs this work more than the achievement itself. 

To my learned oritics, I would respectfully remind them of the 
old adage—“ to err is human, to forgive is divine”—which a novice 
like my seif can take shelter under. 

Bhranteh purusa dharmatwat 
dosah sydt eva sarvathd, 
tamuddharanlu brpayd 
vidteamso gatamatsarah. 

“ To err is human ; mistakes there might mo6t assuredly be in 
■every way. May the learned, divested of jealousy, remove them 
out of compassion.” 

Nevertheless, I respectfully solicit criticism, for it serves as 
an eye-opener. 


} 


Planters’ Lane 
Mangalore 
18th Jan. 1947 


M. A. K a math 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


I have in this edition carefully revised the text and added 
several articles which, I hope, will bo of special interest to the 
reader from both spiritual and scientific stand-points. These are 
mainly based on tho teachings of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

I have also at the kindly suggestions of the Reviewers, notably 
the Prabuddha Bharata, adopted the use of diacritical marks in the 
transliteration of Samskrit words and passages. 

Extracts from Press Reviews and opinions on the first edition 
have been appended mainly in consideration of their educative 
value which is really abundant. 

With grateful regards to all well-wishers, 


“ Gajjwjh Voas" 
Post, KodiycUbail 
Mangalore-3 
Vijaya Daihami Day 
13th Od. 1966. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“ Science has been defined by its votaries in various ways. A 
method which “applies to all reasoning about facts which proceed, 
from their accurate classification, to the appreciation of their 
relationship and consequence ” as knowledge and truth, as law and 
perfection, as an attitude of mind, as intellectual orientation, as 
hypothesis and commonsense-these are some of the conceptions of 
science held by various scientists. But all these can be reduced to 
two basic meanings or aspects of science, which are firstly, that 
science is a method of search for the Real in the realm of the 
phenomenal, as philosophy, religion and mysticism are methods of 
search for the Real in the realm of the noumenal. The former 

deals with prakrti, the latter with the puruSa .Science is the 

application of man’s divine facility of reducing a vast array of 
facts and 'an illimitable assembly of other worlds’ (Sir Oliver 
Lodge), to a small compass, into an easily comprehensible and 
inter-acting system of knowledge. This is the pure, theoretical or 
philosophical aspect of Science. 

“The second aspect of science is its application to the problems 
of life. Here, science descends from its empyrean heights of 
abstract speculation and enters the haunts of the humble. It 
confronts the question of human welfare, man’s physical well-being, 
comfort, health, his emotion, stability, refinement, security, his 
intellectual opulence and spiritual adventure. Here Science 
becomes the handmaid of the practical art of living and human 
association, here and now, not in the far off future and in the 
promised land of heaven. This is the pragmatic or utilitarian aspect 
of science. 

“Science, from both points of view, has an ancient and sacred 

ancestry.The beginnings of science lie in the early Vedic period. 

S&ma and Atharva Vedas laid the foundations; out of these grew 
up the Upa Vedas, Veddngas and the Six Schools of Thought. 
Medicine, music and dancing, archery and military science, 
architecture, the science of phonetics, of metrics, of grammar, the 
science of etymology, astrology and astronomy and the Scienoe of 
ritual formed the Upa Vedas and Vedangas, while the Six 
Schools developed the systems of logic, the atomic conception of 
matter, the relationship between matter and spirit, the science of 
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expansion of powers of conciousaess and of self-realisation through 
meditation, the ritualism and philosophy of unqualified monism. 
All those applied sciences were based on Natural or exact sciences. 
They wero not empirical assumptions, but experimental systems 
of Science and History.” 

(Dr. Kewal Motwani — Science and Society in India > 

“ During the past 25 years there has been a profound change 
in the scientist’s picture of the physical world, and science used to 
look at Nature as something almost apart from man. But now, 
Sir James Jeans tells us that the essence of science is that “man 
no longer sees nature as something distinct from himself.” And 
then the old question arises, which troubled the thinkers of the 
Upanishads: How can the knower bo known ? How can the eyes 
that can see external objects see themselves ? And if the external 
is part and parcel of the internal, what we perceive or conceive is 
but a projection of our mind3; and the universe and nature and 
the soul and mind and body, the transcendent and the immanent 
are all essentially one, how then are we, within the limited frame¬ 
work of our minds, to understand this mighty scicnoe of things 
objectively t Science has begun to touch these problems, and 
though they may elude it, still the earnest scientist to-day is the 
prototype of the philosopher and the man of religion of earlier agos. 
“In this materialistic age of ours” says Einstein, “the serious 
scientific workers are the only profoundly religious people.”* 

“Thus, the question that troubled the philosophers of old can 
be said to have come up again, but in a different form and in a 
different context. How to reconcile the phenomenal life of the 
World with the inner spiritual life of the individual. The 
Physicians have discovered that it is not enough to tro&t the body 
of the individual or of society as a whole. In recent years, medical 
men familiar with the finding of modem psychopathology have 
abandoned the antithesis between “organic” and “functional” 
diseases and lay great stress on the psychological factor. “This is 
the greatest error in the treatment of sickness” wrote Plato, “ that 

• Fifty years ago Swami Vivekananda regarded modern science os a 
manifestation of the real religious spirit, for it sought to understand truth by 
sincere effort. 
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there are physioians for the body, physicians for the soul and yet 
the two are one indivisible.” 

“ Einstein, most eminent among scientists tells us that “ the 
fate of the human race was more than ever dependent on its moral 
strength to-day. The way to a joyful and happy state is through 
renunciation and self-limitation everywhere.” 

“ He takes us back suddenly from this proud age of science to 
the old philosophers, from the lust for power and profit motive to 
the spirit of renunciation with which India has been so familiar. 
Probably most other scientists of to-day will not agree with him in 
this, or when he says: ** I am absolutely convinced that no wealth 
in the world can help humanity forward even in the hands of the 
most devoted workers in the cause. The example of great and 
pure characters, is the only thing that can produce fine ideas and 
noble deeds. Money only appeals to selfishness and always tempts 
its owners irresistibly to abuse it! ” 

(Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru— The Discovery of India > 
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CHAPTER I 


ANCIENT HINDU CIVILISATION 

» The primitive races lived by hunting, and they naturally 
occupied the regions of forest and jungle where animals were plenty; 
the early pastoral people, people who kept animals, naturally 
sought food for their herds in the grass lands where the land was 
neither too much covered with trees or jungle nor too wet; but 
when man learned the art of cultivation they naturally sought the 
well-watered fertile plains, the flood-plains of the great rivers. It 
is for this reason that the recorded history of man’s civilisation has 
its beginnings in the four countries, where great rivers flow through 
fertile soil. These are Egypt, the land of the Nile, Mesopotamia, 
the land of the twin-rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates, China, 
the land of the Hwang Ho and Yangtze Kiang, and India, the land 
of the Indus and the Ganges. 

In all those countries man first learned to live a peaceful 
productive life, a life in which he found time to do other things 
besides struggle for his bare existence. In short, it is a life in which 
there was leisure, not simply for basking in the sun as animals do, 
but free time for using his mind and hand for creating and 
inventing new things or improving upon the old. 

In fact, the ability to secure this kind of leisure for every one and 
to learn to use it creatively is the key to man’s progress in this world. 

The beginning of the Hindu Civilisation dates roughly during 
the period. 2000-1000 B. C. from the time the Indo-Aryans crossed 
the Indus (Sindhu) and nearly completed their work of colonising 
the Indian Continent. The Hindus, therefore, call their country 
“ Aryavarta ” or the abode of the Aryans; and the term is applied 
to the whole tract of land extending from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, and from the Irr&vadi and the Bay of Bengal in the east 
to the Indus (Sintyu) and the Arabian Sea. Inspite of this splendid 
geographical isolation from the rest of the world, the oountry has 
not been immune to foreign influences upon her religion and 
philosophy. In fact, almost all movements of thought in human 
history have invariably affected India too, and left their imprint 
upon her culture and civilisation. The Persian, the Greek, tho 
Roman and the Scythian—all had their share in the building up of 
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that remarkable composite, the Indian civilisation. But the basis 
of that civilisation was that given by the Indo-Aryans, and that 
basis has continued through all its vicissitudes and amidst its 
different phases. 

How the Indo-Aryans came to be named Hindus was in this 
way: the river Sindhu (Indus) marked the western frontier of the 
ancient Aryan settlement in the Panjab; on the west of the river 
were the Iranians (Persians); and it was by the name of the Sindhu 
river that the Iranians called the Aryans. But they could not 
properly pronounoe the word Sindhu, but did so as Hindu. In 
oourse of time the Aryans themselves adopted this name from the 
Iranians. 

The name Hindu is very ancient and when tho Hindus spread 
all over India, the original Arya-varta came to be known as 
Hindusth&n, the abode of the Hindus. 

The initial or formative phase of the Hindu civilisation is 
represented in tho institutions and literature of the Indo-Aryans, 
and is conveniently designated and distinguished as Vedic Civilisa¬ 
tion, with reference to its sources in the vast body of Vedic 
literature, comprising, in the main, the Samhilds, and Brahmanas 
and the Upanishads. 

The Vedic Civilisation has been the work of numerous Rshis 
(Sages or Seers) and Kings, in whom were embodied its characteristic 
ideals of thought and life, and the religious history of the Vedic 
period is associated with many a generation of Seers, such as Atri, 
Angiras. Priyamedba, Bhrgu, Vaiistha, Viiwamitra and so on, who 
produoed and handed down from sire to son special bodies of Vedio 
hymns, which became the property of their respective families. 
These hymns relate to the great Laws of God or Spiritual truths 
discovered and recorded by the Seers, who had lived close to God 
in every age. They directly perceived them while in a transcen¬ 
dental state of consciousness. All these truths, however, can be 
perceived again and again at all times and at all ages through the 
same means. 

But unfortunately none of numerous names of the leaders of 
thought and action in old Vedic society can be given a historic 
reality for want of concrete details and evidence regarding their 
life and work. Henoe they must of necessity remain as mere 
names and abstractions. 
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There is, however, atleast odo Vcdic character, of whom it is 
possible to work oat a comparatively concrete account. It is 
Yajtiavalkya. He may be said to be a representative man of his 
age, one of the most typical embodiments of all that was best and 
highest in Vedic culture and civilisation. He is also one of the last 
Vedic Rshies associated with the later development of Vedic 
thought and life, as expressed in the elaborate literature of the 
Br&hmanas and Upanishads. Hence Vedic culture in its most 
developed and typical form can best be studied in him, the acknow¬ 
ledged intellectual and spiritual leader of his time. 

Yajfiavalkya is the first reputed Seer of the Shidcla (white) 
Yajurveda. He is represented as a prominent authority on rituals 
in the SaihapaOia Brahrruxna, and on philosophy in the Brhadara- 
nyaka Upanishad. His contemporary was King Janaka of Videha 
(the modem Bihar) a learned Prince of the times, with whose 
name are associated the stories of J§ukadeva and Sree R&machandra. 
King Janaka was a constant disputant with Yajfiavalkya. 

Another disputant was Ashwala, whose learning gained him 
the high office of Hotri (sacrificial priest) at King Janaka’s. 
Artabhftga and G&rgi, (a woman saint) were his other contempo¬ 
raries and disputants. 

Yajfiavalkya had two wives, Maitreyi and Katy&yani, of whom 
the former was conversant with the Brahman ( Brahmapara ). 

The educational and cultural conditions and opportunities of 
the country in the days of Yajfiavalkya are illustrated in his life. 
First, there were the small domestic schools or homes of learning 
run by a Guru, who admitted to his family as many boarder-pupils 
as he could manage. When their education is finished after several 
years of Brahtnacharya or disciplined life, they generally return 
home and settle down as house-holders (Grhasthas). Note here that 
the Samdvartana ceremony that is celebrated just before marriage 
refers to this “returning home” after education. 

But the more earnest students, in whom the love of knowledge 
was a passion, would wander through the Country seeking out for 
their satisfaction other more distinguished teachers at different 
seats of learning. 

Thus, education was very largely spread and promoted in higher 
stages by learned debates amongst scholars of various provinoes^ 
who would seek such opportunities for establishing their philo- 
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sophical positions or scientific theories, and thereby intellectual 
status and eminence. 

King Janaka of Videha, Aj&talatrn of Ka£i and Ashwapathi 
Kekaya were all the patrons of learning. Themselves leaders of 
thought, they drew students for instruction in the special truths of 
which they were the repositories. They would summon congresses 
of learned men at their Courts, and lavishly reward skill in debate 
and proved intellectual superiority, while their own gain was the 
** feast of reason ** which the debates provided. 

Lastly, it is worthy of note that women were not denied their 
share in that intellectual life. They were also admitted to public 
debates in learned Conferences, in which they oould plaj r an active 
part; they developed philosophical positions of their own, which 
they were free to expand and establish in such conferences. While 
at home in the privacy and seclusion of domestic life, the}' could 
enjoy a oomplete fellowship with their husbands in culture and 
learning and join in a common investigation of the ultimate 
problems and truths in a common spiritual life. 

The liberty of life and learning enjoyed by the women of 
ancient India ought to be recalled in later times. It was in this 
atmosphere of freedom and spirituality that the human mind in 
India was enabled to achieve some of the greatest triumphs in the 
pursuit of Truth and the solution of the mysterios of Existence. 

Our country has, thus, been the birth-place of many a Saint, 
Sage and Prophet. Through scores of centuries it has been pre¬ 
eminently a land of religion. Its hills, mountains, rivers, seas and 
oities have been made holy by the touch of religion. These holy 
places strewn all over the Country have made Hindusthan really a 
holy land. Through the ages myriads of pilgrims have been 
rushing to and fro from different corners of the Country to visit 
these holy shrines. And religion has all along been the mainspring 
of the life of its people. 

It was their religion that gave birth to the glorious culture of 
the Hindus. Even in the very ancient days, as we shall see later, 
the Hindus produoed high class painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, drama and poetry. They wrote learned treatises on various 
subjects such as Grammar, Philology, Logic, Philosophy, Politics, 
Astronomy, Medicine and Surgery. They put in valuable research 
work in Chemistry and have left behind sure proofs of their 
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amazing skill in Engineering, Irrigation, Ship-building and in many 
other arts and crafts. And all these had their roots in religion, 
the ideas and ideals behind these having been inspired mostly by 
the Hindu Seers. 

In fact the country was also once the cradle of learning for the 
whole world, and history bears testimony to the fact that many a 
nation that now walks with its head erect would have been no¬ 
where, had it not imbued its civilisation and culture considerably 
from the intellectual storehouse of the ancient Hindus. And 
Hindustlian was at the pinnacle of glory when other nations were 
either not in existence or were wallowing in crass ignorance. 

Now, most of the Sciences known to the present century 
were not unknown to the ancient Hindus, and one has but to look 
into their writings to see whether the truths propounded by 
them thousands of years ago do not still endure in their natural 
freshness. 

The Hindus were the first to cultivate the Astronomioal 
Science ( Jyoti§a)\ and modern astronomers all admit the great 
antiquity of their observations. Cassini, Bailly and Playfair have 
all stated that the observations taken by the Hindu astronomers 
upwards of 300 B. C. are still extant, and prove a considerable 
degree of progress already made at that period. The ancient 
Hindus fixed the Calender, observed and predicted the eclipses and 
were acquainted with the phases of the Moon and motions of the 
several planets. According to Colebrooke they were more correct 
than Ptolemy in their notions regarding the precession of the 
equinoxes. 

In Mathematics ( Ganiia) the Hindus had attained a high 
degree of proficiency. They invented the Decimal system, the 
Differential, the Integral and the Infinitecimal Calculi. The world 
owes to them the invention of the numerical symbols. They also 
discovered Geometry ( BhoomUi) and Trigonometry ( Trikonamiti ), 
in both of which they made great advance. Most of the credit 
given to Pythagoras for the discovery of mathematical truths 
properly belongs to the ancient Hindus. 

. Their knowledge of Chemistry was very much advanoed. 
They were familiar with the preparation of Sulphuric, Nitric and 
Hydrochloric acids, the Oxides of Copper, Lead, Tin and Zino, 
as well as many Chlorides, Nitrates, Sulphates and Carbonates. 
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The Sage P&pini was the first to teach the formative principles 
of words, and his system of Grammar, the first in the world, is the 
admiration of the Western and Eastern scholars. 

Lexicography was known to the Aryans long before its 
acquaintance was made by any other nation in the world.. In the 
Vodic literature it is treated under the heading Nighantu. 

Music appears to have been cultivated to the highest pitch of 
perfection by the Aryans, who were the first to invent the gamut. 
Their music is systematic and refined. 

India is the home of Architectural beaut}'; domes, cupolas, 
minarets and many ingenious works of architecture, which have 
stood the tempest of time, testify to this fact in silent eloquence; 
and the ancient Greeks, who are praised for their skill in this 
particular art owed not a littlo to the Hindus. Dr. W. W. Hunter 
supposes that Alexander, the Great, left artists in India to copy 
the Indian style of architecture, and that these imported it into 
their mother-country. 

It is not so well known that Egypt was linked to India in the 
past, that the Purfcpas have a full description of the Country and 
of the source of the Nile, which was variously named Nila, Kali , 
Krfnd —all having the same meaning, dark or blue. The Purapas 
say: “The celebrated and holy river takes rise from the lake 
Amara in the region of the Holy Land of the Soma-Giri, or the 
Mountains of the Moon. ” When the source of the Nile was 
discovered, or re-discovered in 1860, the explorer had with him a 
map of the region drawn from Purapic description, and he records 
in his Journal that he found the lake which he called Victoria 
Nyanza, still called by the natives “Lake Amara the Lake of 
Immortality or the Lake of the Gods, and the mountains round 
about still called in the native tongue, “Mountains of the Moon.”' 
It is significant that the Lotus is the sacred and royal flower of 
both Egypt and India, that the ancient name of the Egyptian 
Horus, the Deliverer, is Hari, meaning, “He who steals our sins.” 
A study of the religious symbolism of the two countries gives 
overwhelming evideuoe of this very ancient link between the two 
lands, and a study of Indian thought would afford many a valuable 
clue to Egyptologists. 

Incidentally must be mentioned here the existence of a possible 
Arabia—India contact though of much later date. The word 
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‘ammonia* is derived from the word Amman, the name of the 
Deity of that name in Arabia, before whose shrine ammonia was 
first discovered emanating from burning camel dung; and the name 
“ Amman ” sounds exactly like the name of a Hindu goddess in 
Southern India. 

There is also reason to believe that the word “Labbai” (as 
applied to a set of sea-faring people professing the Moslem faith, 
now occupying the districts of South Arcot and Tanjore in the 
Madras State, from where they spread to the East and Singapore 
and Ceylon) is only a corruption of the word “ Lybia *’ and is 
indicative of their original home being Lybia in Egypt. 

Ancient Relations between India and Iran 

It is well known that the relations between Iran and India are 
many centuries old. A mere mention of Iran is enough to recall 
in the mind of an Indian the ancient ties of fellowship and unity. 
In that hoary past, the dawn of history, our ancestors and those of 
Iran belonged to the same family of Aryans. 

There is great similarity between the old Iranian language and 
the Vodic Samskrit. Since those times there has been a regular 
exchange between Iran and India in the spheres of literature, art 
and culture. Right from the days of Darius, the Great, to the end 
of the Moghul Sultanate in India our two countries have been 
influencing each other through the exchange of Ideas. Quite a 
number of Persian words have been absorbed in our languages and 
form now a part of their vocabulary. 

During the Muslim rule in India ail administrative work was 
done in Persian which oontinued to be cultivated by a large number 
of Indiana till lately. Persian was then the language of the nobility 
and the educated classes, and in some families it was adopted as 
the language of the day-to-day use. That is how a large number 
of Persian words have become current coin in the languages spoken 
in India. The culture of Iran has had its influence on Indian 
culture. Persian, again, was the vehicle of exchange on the cultural 
plane between our two countries during the Muslim rule in India. 

Of no less importance has been the impact of Iranian influence 
in the realm of thought. We can see a certain parallelism of 
thought and beliefs between Iran and India. Fire and Sun-worship 
travelled from one country into another and in course of time the 
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philosophy of Vedanta and Sufism sprang in lndia and Iran from 
more or loss identical bases. While the people of India are proud 
of this age-old connection with the people of Iran, they naturally 
feci happy to seo the present-day ties of friendship and good-will 
binding our two countries together. 

***** 

Now, the Vedio Aryan cultivated his land, and lived in neat 
and handsome mansions; and one of the most important discoveries 
of modem Archaeology is the Indus-Valley civilisation discovered 
at Harappa in the Punjab many years ago. 

But it was not until 1922 that Mr. Banerji, while working 
on a second-century Buddhist Sthupa at Mohanjodaro in Sindh, 
came across the remains of a great prehistoric city belonging to 
the Chaloo-lithio age. This was excavated with surprising results: 

"The town is well-laid out; its streets are at right angles 
running due north and south, and east and west. The main street 
which is 53 feet wido has been traced over half a mile and is 
unpaved. The side roads are about half this width. The buildings 
are of burnt brick set in mud mortar. The windows and doors 
open on the main street, and it is possible that some were several 
storeys high with flat roofs. An unusual feature of the houses is 
the presence of bath-rooms, and also of an elaborate drainage 
system greatly in advance of anything known in later India. For 
this purpose pottery drain-pipes and receptacles were laid down 
communicating with the street-drain or gutter. 

"No temple was discovered, but a large public bath, 39x23 
feet, has been unearthed. This bath, which was rendered water¬ 
tight is provided with steps leading down to the water, a promenade 
and oompartments for the bathers. Ingenious arrangements for 
filling and emptying the bath are provided. 

“Just to the south of the bath is a large building over 200 feet 
long and 100 feet wide, which may have been the palace.” 

"Two expeditions,” (writes the Special Correspondent of 
“Sunday Statesman” of Calcutta, from New Delhi, under date 
35th April 1952) "led by Mr. A. Ghosh, Deputy Director General, 
Department of Archeology, along the dry bed of the extinct 
Staraswati River in Bikaner have yielded evidence likely to 
revolutionise ideas about the Indus Civilisation based on 
excavations in Harappa and Mohenjodaro. Mr. Ghosh claims 
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that even on the first and second days of his exploration he found 
sites with unmistakable affinities with the culture of Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro, dating back to about 3000 B. C. He has come away 
convinced that the Saraswati Valley saw "the commingling of 
many rivers, not only geographically, but culturally.” 

He pleads, on the strength of this find, for a modification of 
the term "Indus Civilisation ” which has now become inexact both 
in its geographical and chronological aspects. It is now clear, he 
saj's, that the Harappa Culture was not confined to the Indus 
basin, for the basin itself has witnessed many more cultures before 
and after Harappa. 

Excavations at Hastinapur. 

“ The excavation at Hastinapur, in the Meerut District of the 
Uttar Pradesh haa brought to light a mass of archeological evidence 
which throws light on the dark age of Indian History between the 
end of the Indus Valley Civilisation (2000 B. C.) and the beginning 
of the early historical times, the 4th Century B. C.” 

This was disclosed by Mr. B. B. Lai, Superintendent of 
Excavations, Government of India’s Archeological Department, 
speaking at the Bombay Historical Society at the Prince of Wales 
Museum on 9th April 1951. These Hastin&pur excavations revealed, 
he said, that in the first period of occupation of Hastin&pur, tho 
people used a typical class of painted gray pottery and they did 
not know the use of iron but only of copper. Similar pottery had 
also been obtained from almost all the Mah&bharata sites such as 
Mathura, the Birth-place of Sri Kr?pa, and Aghichattra, capital of 
North Panch&las. This evidence clearly led to the conclusion that 
the Mahabh&rat period might be anywhere between 1000 B. C. and 
1500 B. C. [ “ The Hindu ” Madras, d. 12-4-1951]. 

It must be pointed out here that the main principles of town- 
planning of ancient India as described above, compare very 
favourably indeed with the teaching of modem Engineering and 
Sanitation; and, if, however, as modom sanitation teaches, housing 
condition may be taken as a good index of the general sanitary 
condition and hygienic habits of a people, this is a very good proof 
indeed of the skill of the ancient Hindus. “Even as late as 1802 
ships and war-ships for England were built by India, and England 
borrowed plans and designs from Indian builders.” (Kumarappa), 
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The Hindu Law is as old as their religion. Manu is the oldest 
of the Hindu writers on Law, and his work—Manu-Smj-ti—still 
forms the basis of the Hindu social fabric. It forms an important 
record of the Hindu society atleast 3000 years old. Other writers 
on Law like Yajflavalkya and Paraiara are also held in great 
reverence and are still quoted as high authorities in deciding subtle 
points of dispute. The Smrti-s (Dharma Sastras) prescribe certain 
laws and regulations for the carrying on of individual, family, 
social and national life; they contain also rules of morality, of 
celibacy and abstinence, of rules of marriage, of diet, etc.—all from 
the hygienic and economic aspects. 

They prohibit (nishedha), on the other hand, some of our 
harmful customs like child-marriage, sexual abuse, the drink-evil, 
etc., also from the same stand-point. The Hindu society is 
founded on and governed by these Codes. We shall have an 
oocasion to deal with these questions again later in these pages, 
and in tho light of modem Science. 

2 

Now, India out-distances all other countries of the World in 
the domain of Philosophy. Thero are six systems of Indian 
Philosophy, called Dar^ands or Mirrors of Knowledge: 

1. Ny&ya or Logical. 

2. S&nkhya or Discriminative. 

3. Vaidefika or Atmic. 

4. Yoga or contemplative. 

5. Mimdmsa or ritualistic; and 

6. Vtddnla or the finale or end of the Vedas. 

The aim and object of these schools is to solve the problem of 
Creation. The Hindus have a passion for Philosophy and have 
given their best energies’to the better understanding of the subject. 
They were the first nation to distinguish between Matter and 
Spirit. While the world at large has been busy confining its 
attention to dead matter and its properties, the Hindu from the 
very dawn of history has devoted himself staunchly to the study 
of the Spirit. Prof. Max Muller justly observes: 

“ The Indian Aryan lives this iife with a full consciousness of 
his being a temporary sojourner, who has no permanent interest 
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whatever in the things of this world. Being given to spiritual 
pursuits rather than to earthly comforts, he is by nature better 
fitted to solve the problem of existence, which puzzles many a 
thinker and metaphysician of our age.” * 

AIT branches of learning have their origin in the Vedas (vil=to 
know, Lat. videre=to know) or Knowledge or Science. The Vedas, 
the Hindus believe to be the Science of the Universal Spirit, as 
distinguished from an individual mortal; they believe that the 
creation has a Maker (Dhata) and He is Eternal and without a 
cause or beginning (Anddi) and who, as He has evolved the 
Universe out of his own Consciousness, is an All-knowing-Being, 
and being All-knowing and Eternal is All-Bliss or Happiness 
Supreme, (Sat-Chii-Ananda), which knows no change. And the 
Vedas are supposed to be His revealed Knowledge. Knowledge, 
it is believed, is “acquired” and not “created.” If knowledge 
could be created, instruction, it is argued, would as a rule be futile. 
From time immemorial it has been handed down from father to 
son or preceptor to disciple. 

The Hindus, therefore, trace all Knowledge under the Sim to 
the Supremely High, who is the fountain-head of all learning— 
EeMnah sarva Vidyandm. “ He is the lord of all kinds of 
knowledge, the Source from which all knowledge flows.” Henoe 
the Hindu will not accept a statement unless it is supported by an 
authority of what has been revealed to them in their Scriptures, or 
by the testimony of the by-gone ages. Their line of investigation, 
thus, differs entirely from that followed by modem investigators, 
in as much as the Utter are solely guided by their intelligence in 
establishing a truth, which must remain under trial until Scienoe 
in its progressive course has reached its goal. The religion and 
philosophy inculcated in the Vedas are acknowledged to be of the 
most sublime character. This unmistakably proves that the Aryans 
were the most enlightened race in the dawn of History. Such a 
state of civilisation which exercises a potent influence on Hindu 
Society even to this day oould not have been attained in a day; it 
must have required a long course of training, and must take the 
nation back to the remotest antiquity. 

When the state of civilisation was so perfect, and when all the 
useful sciences were regularly studied, there should be no wonder 
if the Science of Medicine too received its share of attention. This 
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Soienco forms part of the Vedas and is known as the Ayurveda 
(The Science of Life). 

It is based on the Rg-Veda in so far as it relates to the knowledge 
df Medicine; and as to Surgery, this seems to have been derived 
from the Atharva-Veda. 

The Ayurveda is an Upa-Yeda or supplemental Veda; the 
Science is considered to be co-existent with the First Teacher—the 
Primary Causo of the Universe. As already mentioned the Hindus 
believe that, like all other Sciences, the Science of Medicine has 
also been revealod to them. 

The Yajur-Veda speaks of God as the First Divine Physician, 
prathamo daivyo bhifak, who can drive away all ills. Another 
Vedic hymn addresses Him as bhipagtamam twa bhifajam shrnomi 
“ I hear Thou art the foremost among Physicians 1 ” Elsewhere, He 
is styled, “the repertory of all Sciences, and Physician for all 
worldly ills.” 

Br&hma, the first member of the Hindu Trio was the first to 
propound the Healing Art; He composed the Ayurveda. This 
sacred medical work treats of the subject of life, describes the 
oonditions tending to prolong life or shorten it; and dwells on 
the nature of Disease, its cause and mode of prevention and 
treatment. 

Now, the Vedas contain nothing but the Laws of Nature; 
they describe vividly the entire panorama of Nature. As such they 
are not exclusively intended for the Hindus alone. Every human 
being living in whatsoever part of the World can derive benefit 
from them, and should understand the laws of Nature for the 
propor oonduct of life in this world. The Hindu religion perpe¬ 
tuates, as we saw, the memory of the place of settlement of the 
early Aryans that migrated from Central Asia to the Indus-Valley, 
their culture and civilisation. The art of healthful living and the 
art of conducting the short journey of life from “cradle to grave ” 
by overcoming the many obstacles in its way, is the Religion of the 
Hindus; and the laws of Hygiene and Sanitation form the two 
eesentials or limbs of the religion. It is these latter that have been 
incorporated in the Smrtis (or the Institutes) of the ancient Law¬ 
givers, niyama pravartakdh, like Manu, Yajfiavalkya and Parfi^ara, 
but in the name of religion. 
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Hinduism is thus a Science, the Science of life, and the Vedas 
and other sacred lore reveal the hidden truths of Nature in its 
different aspects—external and no less the internal; and it is on 
these fundamental laws that the Healing art of the Hindus mainly 
depends, and unless these basic principles are mastered and 
properly understood it is not possible for one to understand the 
theories underlying the practice of the Hindu system of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

Even the theories on which the Western system of Medicine 
depends, however advanced the Science be, are not often stable, 
but are liable to change as knowledge advances. And there are so 
many phenomena of life, which the Western Science of Biology or 
Physiology cannot adequately explain, for example, the feats of 
wonder, as. voluntary suspension of breathing and circulation, 
remaining entombed under the ground for a number of days 
without air, food and light, and resurrection performed by the 
Hindu Yogis, and the phenomenon of Samddhi for which the term 
“trance” has been wrongly applied. Scientists, however, say that 
these phenomena are more or less allied to the condition of hiber¬ 
nation of lower animals—a condition of torpidity which the animal 
passively undergoes in time of extreme cold, famine or drought. 
This is no explanation whatever of the phenomenon of Samadhi, 
as this is purely a transcendental state of consciousness attained 
by Yoga, and the Hindu mind is careful enough not to confuse 
reveries and hypnotic spells with it. 

Next, the Hindus consider that it will free one from all sins if 
one were to bathe in and drink the water of the holy Gangd 
(Ganges); and the great Shankara, Teacher and Philosopher, who 
lived about 686 A. D. addresses the Gang& as: sakala kaiufa bhange. 
(0, ye destroyer of all sins 1) and nija jala majjanjanottdrinte (0, 
ye Saviour of those who take bath in Thy holy waters by enabling 
them to cross the ocean of Samsfira). Again, Bfiagavati! tava 
Uere neeramatra&anoham, vigata vishaya Irfnah Kr$namdrddAay&mi. 
(0 Goddess I Tasting Thy water alone I am free from the longing 
for worldly pleasures, and I worship Lord Kp?i?a on Thy bank). 
Elsewere it is said that the Ganga water is a panacea for all ills. 

$areere jarjharee bhoole vyddhigraste kaUvart oqadham Jdhnavte 
toyam vaidyo Nardyano Harih. 

“ When the body has become old and infirm or afflicted, the 
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Gangft water is the panacea and Lord Narayaija, the Saviour, 
is the Physician.”♦ 

No modern sanitarian would, however, tolerate such a state¬ 
ment, as the Ganga water, the author has seen, is exceedingly dirty 
and contaminated with the entire sewage of the towns on her banks 
and all conceivable form of filth and decaying animal and vegetable 
matter, had it not been for the recent (1916) revelation of the 
French Physician, Dr. d’Herelle, that the Ganga water contains 
what are known as ‘'bacteriophages”. 

(These are filtrable (ultraraicroscopio) bodies which have the 
property of disintegrating and killing bacteria of disease. The 
bacteriophages exist normally in the human intestines, and when a 
person gets infected with any of the bowel-complaints (such as 
cholera, dysentery and typhoid fever), the bacteriophages develop 
some sort of activity towards the microbes of these diseases and 
kill them, and the patient recovers; the convalescent, moreover, 
discharges bacteriophages with his stools and infects water-supplies 
with the bacteriophages, so that, as the epidemic progresses, people 
drink water with bacteriophages in it and get protected; the 
epidemic then slowly dies). 

Exoept for such natural methods of protection there would 
perhaps be complete annihilation by epidemics of millions of people 
that gather at the holy shrines all over the Country as at the 
Melds. Inscrutable are, indeed, the ways of Providence! 

Other Scientists have attributed the medicinal or curative 
properties of the water of the GangS to the mineral and organic 
salts in solution and to the radio-activity of spring-water in general. 

No doubt, modern Science has progressed very much, and of 
late by leaps and bounds, but it has not done to the extent of 
being able to solve or explain adequately the various problems of 
the nature above referred to. Nor has Modern Medicine, which 
owes practically everything to the basic discoveries in the realm of 

• This stanza convoys the stem truth that when tho body becomes 
dilapidated and diseased at a certain stage of life the only medicine is the 
Ganga water and the only Physician is Lord Nnrayana Himself. It is 
a stanza with a fine touch of humour and proclaims the warning that beyond 
a oertain stage hard oarnod money need not bo wasted on medicine and 
doctors. ;t is not quite oorrect to say that the stanza singB of the 
therapeutic value of the Uang& water. 

(Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarnia in hia review of the book in the Indian Express). 
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other sciences of the West, been able to disprove or contradict any 
of the established principles of the Ancient System. 

On the other hand, most of their disooveries have turned into 
weapons of destruction of life and culture, and can be said to play 
the part of the Goddess Kali or Durga of tho Hindus, and herald 
the approach of the Kaliyuga, the age of Kali, which according to 
some has just set in on the 2nd August 1943 A. D. Says Dr. C. V» 
Raman: “It is regrettable that the achievements of Science should 
be utilised for the massacre of mankind and contribute to its 
sorrows and sufferings. The duty of the Scientist is to advance 
human knowledge and not to promote human misery. India is the 
land of Buddha, Mah&vir and Gandhiji, and all these have given 
to the World the message of Ahirnsb !” 

Lord Linlithgow, until lately the Viceroy of India, while 
opening the Silver Jubilee Sessions of the Indian Scicnoc Congress 
held at Calcutta on the 3rd January 1938, said: “Even the most 
enthusiastic believer in Western civilisation must feci to-day a 
certain despondency at the apparent failure of the West to dominate 
its scientific discoveries and to evolve a form of society in which 
material progress and spiritual freedom march comfortably together. 
Perhaps the West will find in India’s more general emphasis on 
simplicity and the ultimate spirituality of things, a more positive 
example of the truths which the most advanced minds of the West 
are now discovering.’’ Again, Prof. H. J. Fleure, D.Sc., F. R. S., 
(Professor of Geography, University of Manchester) one of the 
foremost of the delegates to tho above Congress, in broad-casting 
on the A. I. R. on 8th January' 1938 from Calcutta a sketch of the 
story of civilisation, said:— 

“The dust-heaps of antiquity are the treasures of to-day. 

The modern world needs India’s help to-day.Her .Sages have 

shown way's in which men can solve controversies by transcending 
them.May India show Europe the way ! ’’ 

When the West appeals in such vehement terms, “May India 
show Europe the way” by pointing out that “the dust-heaps of 
antiquity are the treasures of to-day,” and when its own culture 
has failed to solve the many problems of life that confront man 
to-day and has failed to confer the peace and contentment necessary 
for the full enjoyment of the short journey of life from “cradle to 
grave ”, is it not the sacred duty of every Indian, who has the 
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good of his country at heart, to work for the reclamation of the 
treasures out of “ the dust-heaps of antiquity ” and revive for the 
benefit of humanity ? 

Sir James Jeans, the famous Astronomer when he presided 
over the Silver Jubilee Sessions of the Indian Science Congress 
held at Calcutta the samo year (January 1938) referred to “the 
remarkable development of Science in India in the past 25 years” 
and said: 

“The mathematicians and physicists will probably find their 
thoughts turning as mine do, to the strangely intuitive genius of 
R&m&nujam and to the remarkable discoveries he had made in 
Pure Mathematics before death snatched him prematurely away; 
to the work of Sir Venkata Raman in Physics and especially his 
discovery of the effect which is known by his name all the world 
over; to many investigations in Sound and Theory of Music made 
by Raman and a host of others; to the work of Saha in Astrophysics 
which gave us our first understanding of the meaning of the stellar- 
spectra and so unlocked vast now fields of Astronomical knowledge. 
And I am sure that not only the Mathematicians and Physicists 
but workers in all other fields as well will be thinking with admira¬ 
tion of the remarkable ingenuity and experimental skill shown by 
the greatest Indian Scientist, the late Sir J. C. Bose. 

“If such names and achievements as these come into the 
mind of a worker in one only of the many vast fields of Science, 
we can form some slight idea of the richness of India’s contribution 
to Science as a whole. Thinking of this great contribution we of 
the British Association congratulate you most whole-heartedly 
not only on the completion of your 25 years of existence, but 
even more on the wealth of harvest you have gathered in that 
25 years.” 

In an Article headed “India’s contribution to Science” 
published in tho Johannesburg Star (which appeared in the Sunday 
News of Aug. 27th 1933), Prof. John Philip of the Rand University 
opines thus: “Important as India’s past achievements in 
scientific field have been, she will make yet greater contributions 
in future.” He adds: “Reviewing the outline of early and modem 
activities of India in some of the branches of Science we must 
conclude that taking her history and religious setting into account, 
she has made contributions that cannot be ignored. Further 
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more, we must admit that modem India has shown a marked 
tendency for the development of the scientific attitude on the part 
■of those of her sons who have had the opportunity of being trained 
in Science. That she will make greater contributions in the future 
is strongly indicated.” 

In paying a magnificent tribute to the Samskrit language and 
literature, Prof. John Brough, in a recent address to the 
Commonwealth Section of the Royal Society of Art, London, 
said: 

" Samskrit literature is, infact, the key to almost all branches 
of study of Indian Civilisation, and the contributions of this 
civilisation to the development. of human thought and culture 
generally are very considerable. Through the spread of Buddhism 
also, India has influenced the culture of a very large part of Asia. 
The study of Indian Classics is the foundation for the study of one 
of the major civilisations of the World.” (Sunday Times, 30-3-1952). 

In a speech delivered at one of Anniversaries of the Academic 
Association of the Samskrit College, Mylapore, Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar expressed the view that the Samskrit literature is perfect, 
its poetry, grammar and rhetoric arc ideal, and that its supreme 
genius, like the Greek language, lies in the fact that its vocabulary 
is vast and abundant and enables ono to express even subtle shades 
of thought, and that the teachings of many modem psychologists 
like Freud had long been anticipated by our Rishis in their 
interpretation of dreams and their effects. Infact, it is contended, 
he said, that if there is any language capable of bringing out 
faithfully the force of certain advanced concepts in Modem Science 
or Psychology, it is Samskrit. 

***** 

In course of time, out of the great religion of the Hindus came 
two mighty offshoots—Jainism and Buddhism. Hinduism together 
with its branch Buddhism, spread even beyond the borders of 
Hindusth&n. Countries like Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, 
Korea, Japan, Afghanistan and Turk is tan and Egypt came under 
the away of one or both of these religions. Even in far off 
Mexico in North America scholars have detected traces of Hindu 
civilisation. 

The people of these foreign lands hailed with delight the 
superior culture of the Hindus. The Hindus would never thrust 
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their religion upon other people by foroe or stratagem. Peace, 
love, sympathy and service were their watch-words. Wherever 
they went they gave a lift to the people of the land from 
primitive life. 

Surely, Hindusthan has been the mother of civilisation in the 
East. And evidences have already come up to prove that Hindu 
ideas travelled even to ancient Greece, the cradle of Western 
Civilisation. 


CHAPTER H 

THE DAILY PRACTICES OF THE HINDUS 

Manu, the Hindu Law-giver, says: “Soon after leaving the 
bed at dawn (Brahmia-muhurtaj, when the stars are still visible in 
the Eastern sky, one should go for calls of nature to a field, if in a 
village, at a distance of 200 yards from And on the northern side of 
the nearest dwelling, and if in town atleast 800 yards from the 
nearest house.” 

“No urine or faeces should be ejected in the highways” — 
{where people frequent), “nor on ashes”—(as this is pavitra, and 
used for cleaning cooking vessels also), “ nor where cattle graze • 
(so that disease may not spread to cattle through contaminated 
grass), “on the tilled ground”—(the object of this is clearly to 
prevent edible vegetables grown on the spot being contaminated 
with the ova of intestinal worms and giving rise to disease in the 
oonsumer, especially if they are taken uncooked. Hookworm infec- 
• tion, a very common scourge in India and the tropics, is spread 
directly from the earth, as when workmen eat their food with 
unclean hands, a certain amount of infected earth also enters their 
stomach and produces the disease in them), “on the ruins of a 
temple”—(from the point of view of sanctity, and perhaps of 
danger from reptiles), “ in water “—(Drinking water if contaminated 
with the germs of diseases like cholera, dysentery and typhoid 
fover, is the most fruitful means of spreading the disease in a com¬ 
munity), “nor on the nests of white-ants”—(white ants feed on 
decomposing animal excreta' and cannot be easily got rid of; 
moreover, the nests are frequently the resorts of reptiles), “nor in 
ditches”—(through which water flows and might infect wells and 
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other drinking-water supplies in the neighbourhood), “ nor in the 
shade, nor darkness”—(where there is no ample sun-light or even 
moon-light, and sun-light is the most powerful natural disinfectant 
known), “ and where there is fear of injury from wild animals or 
reptiles.” 

Note: The remarks in parentheses arc explanatory. 

Compare the above with what SuSruta says: 

Na bahir vegan grama nagara devatayaiana smaidna chaihufpatha 
salUaiaya pathi sannikkrshiun vlsrjet. (XXIV-91) 

"Commit no nuisance inside a village, or a town, a temple, 
cremation ground, on a road, in a tank or on the way side.” 

Now, there are certain health principles involved in these 
directions of Manu. They are: (1) A daily walk to a distance in 
the cool bracing atmosphere of the morning to and fro is, as is 
well-known, very invigorating; it stimulates the appetite and 
ensures a certain amount of rest and sleep, and renders one better 
fitted for the day’s routine. 

(2) A systematic attempt every morning at answering calls of 
nature soon after leaving the bed trains the bowels to the habit of 
a daily evacuation at that hour. Constipation is thus prevented. 
Constipation, especially of the chronic or long-standing type, it 
must be understood, brings about a host of diseases like dyspepsia, 
diarrhoea, piles, dysentery appendicitis, liver-troubles and inte¬ 
stinal toxaemia with fever, anajmia, neurasthenia, etc. Constipation 
in children is invariably the result of postponement of the call of 
nature, as children busy with their toys are apt to defer the act, 
which in course of time leads to a break of the habit of a daily 
motion. 

(3) Even centuries before the modem germ-theory of disease 
w'as discovered by Western Science, the ancient Hindus had known 
as is evident from the teachings of the two great Ayurvedic works 
of Charaka and Su&ruta, written about 800 B. C. (Wilson), that the 
human body is a vast reservoir of nearly all ills flesh is heir to, 
and that the poisons of disease (which we now call germs, microbes 
or viruses) were thrown out of the system through the body- 
excretions, such as the fajees, the urine, the sputum, tho nasal 
secretions and through the breath and sweat. The germs of disease 
are known as R&k&asas, and rightly so, from their harmful nature, 
capacity to multiply enormously within a short time and difficulty 
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of control or destruction or annihilation. The Hindus also knew 
that these germs when they gained entrance into the body of the 
healthy could under certain circumstances produce similar disease 
in the latter too. In fact, the Hindus of old had not only known 
about the mode of spread of nearly all the epidemics including 
those of small-pox and plague, but the means of their prevention 
also. Says Suiruta; “There are a hundred and one forms of death, 
say the Pundits in Atharvaveda, of which only one is natural, 
and the rest are adventitious (from external cause) and therefor© 
proven tiblo. 

Ekottaram mrUyuicUam Atharvdnah prachakshaU. Tatraikah 
k&laaamjnastu St&Lstu aganlavah smrtah. 

Now, certain epidemics as of cholera, dysentery and typhoid 
fever are all known to spread through water and food. Water 
contaminated with human excreta containing the germs of these 
diseases, when taken in by a healthy individual may under certain 
circumstances produce similar diseases in the latter. Food may be 
contaminated with infective material from the neighbouring dirt- 
heap either through air as dust and dirt, or by the mechanical 
carriage of the infective material by the “filthy feet of faecal-feeding 
flies fouling food,” or the action of rodents, cats and poultry, dogs 
and other domestic animals. It is in order to prevent these means 
of spreading disease that calls of nature are advised to be answered 
at a distanoe from a dwelling, and on the northern side; because 
this direction is contrary to that of the prevailing winds in the 
major part of the year. 

Even the washing or cleaning of the parts after evacuation is 
not permitted within the tank or river, but should be done, Manu 
says, “with uplifted water/* that is, water taken up in a separate 
vessel, and the cleaning itself should be done “not less than a 
bow-shot distance (Aaragamya-pradeJa) from a water course.’* 
Even the soiled clothes, acoording to Manu, should not be washed 
in or near a water course, and never near the kitchen, but atleast a 
bow-shot distance from it. 


Now, this system of the ancients of having to go to a distance 
for calls of nature can easily be followed in our villages even in 
these days; but it is rather impossible in the towns, where according 
to our present mode of life every house has a privy of its own, and 
so the need to go out of the compound for calls of nature is 
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obviated. Whether this is a change for the better or the worse is a- 
matter of opinion; but the old system has many advantages of its 
own, which the modern system cannot claim; it taught people to 
be more energetic, gave them exercise in the morning whether they 
willed it or not. It, moreover, kept the house and premises neat 
and clean; and the necessity of setting apart a portion of it for the 
accumulation of filth did not arise. Nor was there any need for 
the costly systems of sanitation and drainage, and society waa 
never under the old system compelled to set apart a section of the 
people for the degraded profession of scavenging. In fact, this is 
the greatest draw-back of the modem system. 

When, therefore, we ponder over the advantages of the old 
system we find that its disadvantages are comparatively few, 
while its good points are many. 

Spitting was not permitted in public places. The modem 
view is that Tuberculosis is spread in this way, the bacilli getting 
mixed up with dust and dirt might reach the lungs of the healthy 
and produce in them the disease. 

According to Mann, " yon should not discharge or throw urine, 
feces, sputum into water and should not wash clothes soiled by 
urine or feces, nor throw blood or poison in water. But the urine, 
feces, sputum and offals should be thrown at a distance; so also- 
washing and bathing should be done at a distance.” 

Nap*u mootrampureesamvd stheevanamva samulsrjei i Amedyalip- 
lam annyadvd lohUamvd visdnamv&dooradavasalal rruoolram doordt 
pddavasechanatn nchhiftfinnam ntiekam cha dooradtva aamachanl i 

Other instructions given in the Manu-Smfti to avoid epidemic 
infection are: (1) “Do not stay long in a village where people are 
uncharitable, that is, that do not provide the stranger with food 
and resting place at night, and where many are suffering from 
serious illness; do not wander on the public road alone, and do not 
stay long on top of hills.” 

Nddharmike vasetgrdme na vyadhi bahuU bhrsham, naikah 
prapadyetd dhwdnam nachiram parvale vasei. 

According to Susruta “epidemics occur when the character of 
tho season changes and medicinal herbs and water become impure- 
By their use epidemics of various sorts do arise. Hence use only 
pure water and pure herbs.” 
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“Hence it is advised to quit the place at once.” Tatra sthana 
parity&gah. 

(2) “Sometimes when smell of poisoned herbs and flowers is 
carried by wind to a country, people become affected by cough, 
asthma, vomiting, coryza, head-ache and fever.” {Suirut VI, ic). 

This exactly is the modem view also, how epidemics of 
influenza (Flu) and hay-fever spread in a community. Under such 
circumstances also Su£ruta advises—" Quit the place at once.” 

(3) “One who drinks water polluted with maggots, excreta, 
eggs and carcases, or covered with grass and vegetation, or drinks 
and bathes in flood water in the rainy season soon suffers from 
both external (skin) and internal (the bowels and the lungs) 
■diseases.” (Sn&rut) 

(4) “ Water which is covered by weeds, mud, lotusleaves and 
other leaves, and on which rays of the Sun and the Moon do not 
fell and which is accompanied by smell, taste and colour should be 
considered impure and disease-causing.” (Su&rui) 

(5) “Impure water should always be avoided as it is disease- 
causing and unsuitable.” 

(6) “Impure or contaminated water should be purified by 
boiling, heating in Sun’s rays, by quenching a red-hot iron ball or 
hot sand or stone in it.” (Susrut) 

(7) Regarding ventilation and the need for fresh air the 
following is mentioned: 

“ Know the Air as God, because it is omni-present, free and 
independent, life of all creation, movable and immovable, and 
respected by all.” ( Sudrui ) 

(8) “Fresh air increases health and longevity and should 
always be used.” (SuArul) 

(9) “ Do not belch or have a sigh or sneeze in a crowd without 
covering your mouth with the hand or something else.” (Sufrid) 

It is mentioned in the Devee-Bhagavat that the Ancients had 
knowledge of Bubonic Plague (Vi?photak-Agni-rohini) and antici¬ 
pated an outbreak of the disease, as we do to-day, whenever there 
was an unusual death-rate among rats and crows. Small-pox has 
also been known in India for oenturies; and there is evidence to 
show that vaccination, though in a crude form, was practised in 
ancient India, long before Jenner introduced modem Vaccination 
in 1796. 
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Lord Curzon at the opening of the King Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, Guindy, Madras, in 1905 said : 

“ It is also very probable that the ancient Hindus used animal 
vaccination secured by transmission of the small-pox virus through 
the cow; and this interesting theory is based on a quotation from 
a writing by Dhanvantari, the greatest of the ancient Hindu 
Physicians, which is so striking and so appropriate to the present 
occasion, that I must take the liberty of reading it to you. It ia 
as follows : 

“Take the fluid of the pock on the udder of the cow on the 
point of a lancet and lance with it the arms between the shoulder 
and the elbow- until blood appears; then on mixing the fluid with 
the blood the fever of the small-pox will be produced. 

“This is vaccination pure and simple. It would seem from 
it that Jenner’s great discovery was actually fore-stalled by the 
ancient Hindus.” 

The system of Quarantine as adopted in our da}-s towards the 
prevention of the spread of these two diseases among the 
community, was perhaps more vigorously enforced by the ancient 
Hindus, and wc have still a relic of it handed down to us; for, we 
observe similar rules of quarantine in the case of diouch or 
Pollution (a6ji«5) either from death (mrit&ouch) or birth of a child 
(jata&)uch). When a person dies the rest of the family and their 
near-relatives have to observe certain restrictions for atleast a 
period of ten days; during which time they cannot take a shave 
from the barber, cannot send their clothes to the washerman, 
cannot mix or eat with any member of the public; these in their . 
turn should not mix or eat with the inmates of the house, where 
the death took place. 

[ Regarding the issues raised in the last part of the Foreword 
a reasonable explanation will be as follows: — 

The practice originated evidently at a time when there were 
rare chances of members of tho same family living distant apart 
and even in that casc it is but natural that such a relation 
invariably comes and lives with the deceased’s family to mourn or 
sympathise with his other relations. It is thus imperative that he 
should also observe the “a&ouch ” as he cannot be considered to bo 
free himself from the danger of infection. 
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As to the second part of the question—other persons also are 
not absolutely free from ddouch —they may be said to be practically 
observing the pollution as long as they do not take a bath, do not 
change their clothing and until they get themselves thoroughly 
•disinfected. 

Strictness of avouch for the family members only is possibly 
based also on the modern theory that individuals coming under 
the same “ blood-group ” are more susceptible to catch the same 
infection than others. It is difficult to say whether the ancient 
Hindus actually anticipated this principle of modern science in 
their days.] 

**No eating is advised in the house of the deceased before 
atleast ten nights have elapsed since death” ( Manu .) 

After the prescribed period (of ten nights) is over the members 
should have a clean shave and have a full bath before they can 
•come in contact with any outsider. Their clothing should be boiled 
-or given to the washerman, who steams them while cleaning; and 
“all wooden articles and furniture should be properly scrubbed 
and washed clean and dried in the sun, or pared with the 
-carpenter’s adze.” 

Fumigation by the burning of inoense and performance of a 
homo, and punynhav&chanam adds considerably to the value of the 
general disinfection thus effected. 

After such purification, and only then, the inmates are allowed 
to mix and dine with the outsiders. 

According to Manu, during the tiJouch period one is forbidden 
■even to give alms to beggars, and even in these days the Hindu, 
who is proverbially hospitable and charitable, docs not give alms, 
when there is an illness in the house for fear of the disease 
.spreading outside through the alms. 

Incidentally, it must be said for the information of the reader, 
that giving of alms to the poor in case of any infectious disease in 
a house has lately been penalised in the City of Madras. 

Two kinds of pollution are observed, we saw, one in the case 
of death and the other in the case of birth in a house. 

Now, one can understand the value of these restrictions in the 
case of the first, where there is the question of some disease being 
the cause of death, the object of the restrictions being of course to 
prevent the spread of infection to the living; but why should 
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quarantine be enforced at all in the latter case ? With respect to 
this Manu declares: “The untouchability in the case of pollution 
of death is equal for all members of the family, while in the case 
of birth-pollution the mother only remains so for 10 days and the 
father becomes touchable after a full bath.” 

The aim of this is evidently to protect the mother from puer¬ 
peral sepsis; that is, infection of the maternal passages after 
child-birth. The infection was evidently known to be conveyed 
from outside, and it is the modern view also, by the midwife 
carrying dirt in her hands under the uncut nails, and was traced 
to dust and dirt brought into the lj r ing-in-room from outside by 
visitors, of whom there are often too many and of various sense of 
cleanliness, to a house where there has been a child-birth recently. 
This view is strengthened by the fact that in the work of Su6ruta r 
we find the following reference to asepsis in Midwifery: “The bed 
must be made comfortable with pillows, clean, soft and broad, the 
patient should lie quiet on the back with hips folded. Four elderly 
women and reliable (of undoubted character) who are expert mid¬ 
wives, and who should have their nails fared to the quick (kartila 
naJchdh) should be in attendance on the woman during labour.” 

Again, while speaking of the removal of the retained placenta 
(or the after-birth) SuSruta insists on the finger-nails being cut 
close and fingers dipped in ghee or oil before introduction into- 
the womb. 

This idea of the Ancients is, it must he said, in full accord 
with the teachings of Modem Midwifery, and even medical student* 
know how scrupulous cleanliness of the hands with finger-nails 
pared to the quick is insisted upon in the practice of Surgery and 
more so in Midwifery. 

It may not be out of place to make mention here that the rite 
of K&hipra Pumsavana — & ceremony for securing painless delivery 
at full term-performod at a certain stage of pregnancy is a form of 
auto-suggestion meant to quiet a nervous mind. What the West 
adopts now for lessening the travail of child-birth when labour has 
set in, is the induction of “twilight sleep” by the administration 
of deliriants. 

Certain rules to be observed by the pregnant woman have 
been mentioned by Yajfiavalkya; they are: 

“A pregnant woman should avoid riding on elephants and 
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horses, mountaineering or going up high staircase, as well as violent 
exercises, quick movements (or running), and driving in carriages. 
She should avoid grief, blood-letting, agitation and worry, cock- 
posture (kukkootdsan or squatting posture), much work, sleeping by 
day, or keeping awake at night. So also crossing rivers (by boats 
or by swimming). After Pumsavana (which is generally performed 
when the mother has felt the foetal movements, which is the case 
usually about the 18th week of pregnanoy) she must avoid 
pungent and strong drugs, alkalis, coition and raising or carrying 
heavy loads.” 

Other instructions given are: “she should not be fluttered in 

mind.should avoid quarrel, yawning and stretching of body. 

she should be without jealousy.she should always be cheerful. 

A woman should always be peaceful, especially the pregnant 
woman. The son of such a woman would have good behaviour, 
long life and intelligence, otherwise there is danger of abortion.” 

These instructions, it must be pointed out, are in all respects 
similar to those given in any modem text-book on Obstetrics, and 
one wonders if the ancient Seers could have forestalled them by 
their power of trikalajfiana. 

The Hindus of ancient India, then, may be said to have had a 
fairly well-developed sense of sanitation; they considered the 
Ayurveda not only as the science for the cure of disease, but one 
concerned with the preservation of the health of the healthy as well. 

Vy&dhi upasfsiundm vyddhi parimokshah, 3vxL9thasya suxisthya 
raJuhanam. 

And the Ayurveda lays down certain regulations by which one 
can keep himself free from disease and can live a healthy long life. 
These regulations, it was pointed out above, have been incorporated 
/ in the oanons or codes of the ancient Law-givers—Manu, Yajfia- 
valkya and ParaAara, but in the garb of religion, so that they may 
be faithfully followed and without question or scepticism even by 
the oommon folk for fear of committing sin from their non- 
observanoe. 

It is worth-while repeating here to the credit of the Ayurveda, 
that most of the principles of that great Science, ancient as it is, 
still compare very’ favourably indeed with the teachings of Modern 
Medicine and Hygiene; it cannot be otherwise, for the accredited 
origin of that Science, the Ayurveda, is no doubt Divine. 
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Continues Manu: “After the calls of nature the soiled parte 
should be cleaned of the twelve bodily impurities by means of clay 
(mrttika) and water. The clay selected for this purpose should be 
clean; and earth thrown out by white-ants, rats and mioe, earth 
having insects in it, and earth that is taken from under water 
should be avoided.” (Being unclean they are apt to cause sepsis 
when rubbed on the body.) 

“The teeth should be brushed with a twig of the following 
plants: Date-palm, Palasha (buteafrondosa), Kadambam [nntho- 
cephalns cadamba), Karanje ( pongamia glabra ), fig, banian (vaia). 
Bad, Apamdrga, Barnbu, Babul, Mango and Neem (azadirachta 
Indica). Cashew leaves and sticks arc equally good for the teeth, 
but no mention is made of them in the Smrties, as the tree seems 
to have been introduced into India from Africa for the first time 
by the Portuguese about 1500 A. D. 

Tho end of the twig is bitten into a brush and used as such. 
The brush does serve not only mechanically to remove the tartar, 
but being acid, astringent or bitter does chemically dissolve or 
loosen the tartar from even the innermost recesses between the 
teeth, the bleeding from the gums is stopped and the teeth bleached. 
Teeth discoloured by tobacco and betel leaf and nut are easily 
bleached by most of these twigs if used daily. 

The action of the twig-brush is similar to that of the modem 
tooth-brush used with some form of dentifrice. One disadvantage 
there is, however, of the tooth-brush, namely, the brush onoo used 
remains a source of re-infection at its subsequent use and has, 
therefore, to be kept in some sort of antiseptic solution; while the 
twigs can be thrown away after one use; the twig is, moreover, 
available anywhere, fresh and of variety. 

Now, cleanliness of the mouth is of special importance in our 
country. Pyorrhoea alveolaris (or flow of pus from the sockets of 
the teeth) is a common affection in the tropics and not infrequently 
results from neglected dental hygiene. The teeth should be 
thoroughly cleaned with a brush of some sort. Any part of the 
teeth where food constantly lodges is likely to decay sooner or 
later, as the food ferments giving rise to acidity, which has a 
corrosive action on the enamel and dentine of the teeth and leads 
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to dental caries. Hence it is necessary that scrupulous cleanliness 
•of the teeth should bo observed. 

During the plucking of the twigs the following Mantras have 
to be uttered: 

Ayuh balam ya4o varehah prajha padur vasoonicha, Brahma- 
prajndm cha medMmcha luxim no dehi vanaspate. 

“0 Lord of the Forest, give us long life, strength, fame, 
lustre, progeny, cattle, riches too. Give us, 0 Lord, Supreme 
Wisdom-Divine, memory and intellect.” 

A true Hindu will not needlessly injure even the lowest 
•object of God’s creation having life. To him a tree is as much a 
manifestation of the Divine Wisdom and Power as man himself; 
and the Dcvas engaged in the building up of a flower or leaf love 
their creation with much fond regard as “the artist who paints his 
picture does the semblance.” 

The man who through thoughtlessness or ignorance injures 
these divine works incurs the displeasure of these elemental 
workers. Henoe the Hindu in plucking a flower or twig prays to 
the Supreme Being and asks the permission of the industrious ones 
who have made it. By the very fact that he recognises their 
labour and appreciates their actions, he propitiates the Sylvan gods 
and gets their good-will and blessing. 

According to Manu: " The early-morning bath should neces¬ 
sarily be brief; but if the person is not in good health, he need not 
have the morning bath, but may content himself with a mid-day 
one. Every Grhastha is required to bathe twice. The early- 
morning bath should be done before the Sun rises, «. e., when the 
Eastern sky is tinged with the dim rays of the rising Sun. Persons 
in ill-health need not take a head-bath, but wash the body and 
face, or have a sponging with a wet cloth. 

“The morning bath from its very nature must be quickly and 
briefly done; no oil should be used. Flowing water is the beet for 
baths; in its absence tank or well water may be used. The least 
is water stored in vessels and used after a time (as it becomes very 
chill). 

“For cleaning the body clay (removed from particular sources 
as mentioned above) is again mentioned. The rubbing should be 
done with the repetition of certain Mantras , which mean: 
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“By horses trod, by chariots charged, 0 Earth, 

By Vi^u’s step encased. Remove my sins, 

0, Mj-ttike, Whatever ill-deeds I may have done. 

From Primeval Ocean vast uplifted by Kr?na, 

hundred-armed boar. 

Salutation to thee, the producer of all creatures 

and of good deeds. 

0, pervade all my body and free me from all sins.” 

In place of clay powdered pulse (green-gram) is also mentioned. 

Now, powdered pulse, effectively cleanses the skin, has a 
bland action on it and tends to wash away the fatty secretions of 
the body quite as well as soap. But no mention is made of soap 
in the Smjtis, as soap is of course a much later discovery. 

But soap is a far better substitute to these, it is a good 
disinfectant, has an emollient action on tho skin, has in solution 
great penetrating properties, so that it can reach the minute pores 
of the sweat-glands and bring out from them the fatty secretion 
with dead epithelium. 

There may, however, be an objection to the use of soap on the 
ground that it is prepared from the action of an alkali on animal 
fat. True, most soaps may be prepared in that way, but an 
equally good soap can be made from vegetable oils as well. And 
most of the toilet soaps are prepared from vegetable oils ODly, like 
olive oil, cocoanut oil, ground-nut oil, dhoop oil and red palm-oil 
^the oil only is red, not the palm). 

Thus, the Hindu ever accustomed to look at the out-side 
world as the symbol or reflection of the inner, can be said to have 
joined to his outer ablutions the idea of inner purification. As he 
washes tho outer body he repeats certain Mantras for the 
purification of the inner bodies and thus weaves his religion into 
the oommonoet incidents of daily life. 

3 

Cleanliness 

Most of the ancient religions gave a prominent place to 
cleanliness, and in some of them it acquired a definite relationship 
to disease. The followers of Zoroaster could not travel by sea very 
conveniently, they were forbidden to defile the sea under penalty. 
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Women were held “unclean” under a variety of circumstances, as 
at menstrual periods or at child birth, which were occasions 
requiring unusual precautions in order to recover cleanliness after 
these physiological prooesses. Even to this day the Parsi home 
sets apart a room for the monthly seclusion of women. 

Among the Greeks marriage was preceded by a ritual of 
purification, and the “marriage bath" was one of the most 
essential items in the wedding-rites. Death and-dead bodies 
produced uncleanness that required purification by “ water, fire 
and smoke”. 

The evolution of the idea of cleanliness reached an important 
hygienic stage with the Hebrews. While its objective was religious, 
we now find that the Hebrew ritual afforded equally essential 
protection from dangers of disease. It is said that the Book of 
Leviticus contains a remarkable collection of sanitary regulations. 
The minute directions regarding foods that were considered unclean 
have greater significance than their religious purpose. The 
purification of the woman after child birth may be easily 
interpreted as a sanitary measure, if consideration is given to what 
was required of an unclean person. The ritual with reference to 
leprosy presents the most striking example of a combined religious 
and hygienic application of the idea of cleanliness. It reads almost 
like the work of the modem Health Officer. It sets a standard of 
biological cleanliness, which sanitarians are still struggling to 
attain. 

The prominent place accorded to bathing in certain religions 
has been responsible for the establishment of cleanliness as an 
important factor in life. While much of our bathing is done for 
other reasons than health the results of a clean actively functioning 
skin are well recognised values. 

The most significant step in the evolution of our modem idea 
of cleanliness arose out of the establishment of the true relationship 
of filth and dirt to disease. In earlier times dirt was considered 
not only the vehicle but the actual generator of disease. Dust was 
so frequently associated with pestilence that it was thought to be 
dangerous and so was dreaded. But we have now learnt that dirt 
is not dangerous, because it is “ of the earth earthy ” but only 
because it may act as a vehicle for maintenance or distribution of 
living microbes of disease. 
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The psychological relationship of cleanliness is of significance. 
The association of cleanliness with beauty led to a new interest in 
bathing as an adjunct to feminine charm. At first it was considered 
somewhat beneath the male, but its general acceptance by both 
sexes has come with the realisation of the value of the feeling of 
well-being resulting from bodily cleanliness. 

Cleanliness is not merely an aesthetic adornment though 
doubtless an acquired taste. It is above all a sanitary safeguard, 
the importance of which has been learnt by hard experience. In 
other words, to be clean is in a large measure to be safe, from 
infectious disease; and cleanliness applies not only to the person 
but extends also to the personal environment. 

The feeling of well-being produced by a satisfactory bath after 
work involving soiling of the body by dirt or perspiration is well 
known. This effect is more than a mere mechanical removal of 
extraneous materials, it means definitely improved functioning of 
the entire system. 

Cleanliness of clothes produces a favourable psychological effect 
upon the average individual, and even the most phlegmatic 
individual ( tamasic ) has his feeling and tone improved by clean 
clothing, though he may get apparent joy from a dirty one. 

Environmental cleanliness is a highly important factor in 
satisfaction. This is especially true when food is related to the 
idea of uncleanliness. Any suggestion of dirt connected with food 
or food-stuff brings almost a universal dissatisfaction, disgust and 
vomiting. The same results if oooking vessels are also unclean. 
Most of these emotional reactions are unsound. 

It is to biological cleanliness or freedom from bacteria that 
health owes its greatest debt. As living microbes, as is well known, 
are the real causes of disease, freedom from these moans freedom 
from disease. 

The cleanliness of personal environment has equally great 
hygienic value. No one should use the common drinking cup as 
there may be “many a germ botwixt the cup and the lip". 
Contaminated water and infected milk should be excluded, or 
rendered clean and free from bacteria as by boiling before use. 
Purification by cooking is one of the greatest sanitary advance 
ever made by man and is the only means of rendering a food safe 
for consumption. 
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Personal cleanliness is as important as the cleanliness of our 
houses, streets and places of resort. The public should be convinced 
of the usefulness of cleanly surroundings. This can be accomplished 
by proper instruction of children and adults in the technic of clean¬ 
liness based upon proper knowledge, and the knowledge should be 
translated into habits. 

Habits of Cleanliness. Cleanliness is largely a matter of habit 
and is a desirable quality. Habits of cleanliness may be aoquired 
by the passive influence exerted upon individuals by a clean 
environment. Children and adults forced to live constantly in 
unclean surroundings Bcldom maintain a high standard of personal 
cleanliness, and the first step in a proper set for the desired quality 
is to provide a satisfactory environment. Of equal importance 
with the environment are the examples set by the associates 
of the individual. Clean habits by the adult members of a 
household make greater impression on the child than all precept 
and advioe. 

Active participation is the other factor in habit formation. 
If the individual can be oonvinoed of the benefits of cleanliness, 
and induced to apply them thoughtfully and sufficiently often, 
then habit will be established, and once established it becomes his 
socond nature and will bo a valuable guide all through his life in 
protection from disease. 

Bathing. Throughout history and in most religions bathing 
has had a place as a sacred rite. Oriental religions particularly of 
the warm climates have incorporated bathing in their religious 
ceremonies. 

Rome was noted for her gorgeous baths conducted in a manner 
that became an impossible luxury. The practice of bathing declined, 
they say, among the early Xians because purification of the body 
was considered to be detrimental to the development of the soul. 
The revival of the popularity of the bath came through the 
discovery of the court-beauties that cleanliness and beauty seemed 
to have a causal relation with all kinds of devices and materials to 
aid in cleanliness. 

Washing the hands and feet before saying prayers or boforo 
meals has no doubt its origin on the hygienic effect of keeping the 
hands and nails clean. Biting the nails is, .of course, an uncleanly 
habit ami particularly dangerous in the tropics, as intestinal 
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infections such as hook-worms, round and thread worms, dysentery 
are very likely to be carried in this manner. 

In the Tropics especially there is a constant danger of contrac¬ 
ting some forms of skin-disease—such as dhobi-itch and barber’s 
itch—through clothing, hair-combs, shaving razors and shaving 
brushes. Each man must have his own shaving set and should not 
depend upon the barber however clean his kit be. Soap should 
always be used for a shave as soap is a good disinfectant and 
prevents conveyance of skin disease and even the syphilitic poison. 

Exercise 

The maintenance of health in the normal organism is deter¬ 
mined largely by the proper relation of the two great factors— 
activity and rest; and exercise taken with due regard to the 
individual requirements of age, sex, occupation and capacity helps 
not only in maintaining health but is a valuable adjunct to 
recovery from disease. 

A moderate amount of exercise is, therefore, necessary if the 
body is to be properly developed in youth and maintained in a 
healthy state all through one’s life-time. Many of the ailments of 
people leading sedentary lives are mostly due to neglect of physical 
exercise, and no amount of care in dieting or drugging will 
sufficiently make up the deficiency. 

Nothing in the field of Hygiene has been more definitely 
established than the fact that muscular exercise is essential to 
health; and the general advice given is that every normal individual 
should take regular exercise, vigorous and general enough to involve 
the use of t£e large muscles of the trunk and limbs, and pursued 
far enough to induce perspiration and stimulate circulation and 
respiration. 

Exercise compels increased depth and rate of respiration, and 
the result is more effective oxygenation of the blood, increased 
elimination of Carbon Dioxide and increased Oxygen supply to the 
tissues. By deep breathing the blood is well oxygenated. The 
respiratory movements and particularly those of the diaphragm act 
on the abdominal circulation, and when respiration is deepened by 
exercise a far more active circulation is maintained in all the organs 
of the body including the bowels, which are thus massaged as it 
were, and constipation is thereby prevented. 


2 
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Exercise increases tissue activities and heat production and 
stimulates the utilisation of nutrition from food and indirectly the 
Appetite; and the increased circulation and elimination brought 
about by exercise influence the life of nerve cells and also improve 
the control of nervous and mental functions. This is a highly 
important factor in solving the difficult problem relating to nervous 
-control and sufficiently well explains the benefits of Yogio Asanas, 
■of Pr&u&ySma and Soorya Namaskfirs of tbo Hindus. Hence 
suitable exercise does not only improve the body but the mind 
also, the brain becomes alert and active; and given a good intellect 
the man who comes to prominence in life is the man possessed of 
most endurance, one who can get on in life with perhaps less 
sleep and can do harder mental work and for more hours at a 
stretch. 

This is an important economic health principle to be re¬ 
membered by students and businessmen alike. 


CHAPTER III 

THE HINDU DIETARY 

The Hindu dietary is largely founded on economic principles, 
but from long experience of climatic conditions, religious and 
social customs and from the fact that nature yields abundance of 
vegetable food without much of exertion, came to be mainly 
vegetarian. It appears to have reached perfection even in the 
days of the Ayurveda, which recognised that “food is the source 
of growth, strength, health, oolour (as opposed to pallor, from want 
of blood) and contentment; it is the cause of ill-health also when 
taken injudiciously 

Brahmddtrapi lokasya aharah sihiti uipatii vindMhetuh, aharat 
-eca abhivrddhih balam drogyam varna indriya prasddaficha tatha 
aMm vaisamydt ancdslhyam. 

The Ayurveda also recognised that “Physicians who are 
ignorant of the properties and proper use of food-materials are not 
able to keep people fit and prevent disease”. Nahi anavabuddha 
sicabhavdh bhi$ajah swaathdnu vrilim roga nigrahanam kartum 
jMimarthah. 

The importance of a wholesome diet in the treatment of disease 
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in preference even to drugs was also recognised. Thus, Pathye-aaii 
gaddrtdsya kimaufadha nipeiunam — Pathye-asati gadarlasya kimau- 
fadha nigevanam. 

“When the patient is on proper diet, what is the need for 
medicine ? When he is not on proper diet what is the use of 
medicine ? ” ( Lolambarajiya) 

The importance of a well-balanced diet and of variety for the 
maintenance of perfect health and freedom from disease, was also 
recognised; and so the diet came to consist mainly of cereals and 
grains, tubers and roots, nuts, fruits and vegetables, oils, milk and 
milk-products (like curds (dahi), butter and ghee, and butter-milk)— 
all in proper quantity and proportions, and in a palatable, easily 
digestible and assimilable form. Common salt or rock-salt, and 
the rest of the fadrasas (the six-tastes) were the necessary 
accessories. Curds or butter-milk usually formed the last course 
of dinner, and fruits and betel the desserts after food. 

The value of cow’s milk as a perfect and easily digestible food 
for adults and invalids, as a sole diet for infants and growing 
children for a considerable length of time, and as a food that aids 
the digestion of other proteins combined with it, was also evidently 
known, as is proved by the innumerable forms of khadya and 
invalid foods mentioned in the Ayurveda, in most of which milk 
and its products form the chief ingredients. 

With this object the Hindu reared the cow, and held her in 
great reverence as the Kama-Dhenu (the yielder of one’s desires). 
And milk was known as payah or Amritam (life-giver); and its 
combination with curds, ghee, sugar and honey formed the 
Panchdmrt (the five life-giving principles) in common use in Hindu 
rituals. 

The Grhastha (the house-holdor) would not fail to set apart a 
handful of cooked food for his cow— gograsa— before he eats. He 
ate his food in pleasurable surroundings as in the company of a 
friend or guest (Atithi). His rule (of the table) at dinner was 
hila-bhtik, mila-bhuk and letUa-bhuk; that is, he ate whatever is 
agreeable, ate moderately and at the proper time or hour of the 
day, kale bhojanam Atreyah. 

“ Overeating goes against health, long life and the attainment 
of awarga and punya” says Manu, “and is disapproved by the 
' world; it should therefore be avoided 
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As to the desirability of pleasurable surroundings during 
•dinner, Manu has also the following: 

“Having washed, the twice-born should eat food always with 
-a pleasant (collected) mind; after eating he should rinse his mouth 
well and touch the indrxyas also with water.” 

Now, the Atithi (a-tithi=no special time for his arrival) is not 
necessarily a friend or an invited guest, he may arrive any time of 
the day or night, there is no fixed time at which he may arrive. 
Nobody, friend or foe, coming to a Hindu’s door at any time of 
the day or night for food and shelter, should be denied courtesy 
and hospitality (salkara, atithya) due to him, on the principle: 
chetiuh pdrsroagaidm chhaydm nopasamharate drumah. “The tree 
does not of course withdraw its shade or shelter even from him 
that approaches it for felling it.” 

In fact the Atithi is virtually a Devata in human form coming 
to one’s door to test one’s sincerity of faith and devotion. He 
should not, therefore, be allowed to go un-attended to and 
disappointed ( bhagnaAah ) or dissatisfied, as this is considered an 
act of Adharma or sin. “None should be denied a place of rest— 
this ought to be the solemn vow.” 

Na leanchana Vasatau pratyd chakSUa \ tadvrat&m i 

(Tait. Up. Ill, 10) 

Atithi-satkdra therefore oomes under the heading of the Ahnika 
or daily duties of the Hindus, and is a nitya~karma (obligatory or 
religious rite). 


The Indian Curds (Dahi) 

In the course of their investigation on the organism in Indian 
•Curds or dahi, writes N. V. Joshi of the Bio-chemical Labs, of the 
Fergusson College, Poona, that they found about the end of 1949 
a species of yeast of the genus torula, which is considered to be an 
entirely new one because of the Bio-chemical reactions and 
physiological activities displayed by it, and henoe the new torula is 
named by them as torula dahi. 

It was found in all the samples of dahi examined at a number 
of places all over India. In fact, Indian curds may be considered 
its natural habitat. Its function in the dahi is rather interesting. 
It supplies Vit. B (complex) for the proper growth of the lactic-acid 
bacteria which turn our milk sour. 
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Now, when milk is converted into dahi, the milk-sugar (lactose) 
becomes converted into lactic acid; and the medicinal properties 
of the lactic acid as well as of the lactic-acid bacteria contained in 
dahi, in the treatment of certain intestinal disorders like colitis, 
dysentery, enteritis and fermentative diarrhoea of the nature of 
sprue, have long been known to the Hindus evidently, as curds 
(rather butter-milk) formed the essential diet in such diseases. It 
is only lately, however, that western scientists have explained this 
view of the ancient Hindus; and according to Prof. Metchnikoff, 
the action of lactic acid and the lactic-acid bacteria is on the 
fermentative bacteria in the intestines, especially B. Coli, and is 
therefore a beneficial one; so much so, that Bulgarian milk 
(koumiss, fermented mare’s milk) was once regarded as a panacea 
for all human ills, and that its daily use tended towards longevity. 
Butter-milk thus came to be used by western physicians in the 
dietetic treatment of sprue, colitis, fermentative diarrhoea, consti¬ 
pation, gout, arteriosclerosis (or pipe-stem arteries associated with 
high blood pressure) and some forms of skin disease and erysipelas, 
the last four having been proved to be brought about by intestinal 
toxaemia. In the Ayurveda also butter-milk is spoken of in the 
same strain : 

Yatha SurSndm Amrtam pradhdnam 
Tcdhd naranam bhuvi taJcramahuh 
Natakra dagdhdh prabhavanli rogah 
Natakra sevi vyathate kaddehit. 

“Just as amrita (Nectar) is indispensable for the gods in 
Heaven so is butter-milk for humans on Earth. No disease under 
the scorching effects of butter-milk shall augment or grow worse; 
nor docs one that uses butter-milk everyday suffer from disease 
whatsoever.’' (Saligrama Nighantu) 

Even the vitamins, which were discovered by Modern Science 
only about four decades ago, were not quite unknown to the 
Hindus. They had known by experience about the existence of 
these food-elements and their importance to good health and 
vigour, although they were not able to demonstrate their chemical 
nature now made possible by modem moans. The use of germinated 
(sprouted) green gram ( mung ) and tho tender greens of Agasthi 
(sesbania grandifiora) and ekpdni (onc-leafed) shrub [hydrocotyU 
Asialica, uraga, brahmi, mandooleaparni (Sams), ondalai (Can), 
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timire (Tulu), vaUari (Tam), kodangat (Mai), Saraswati-Mcuiu (Tel)} 
has long been prevalent among the Hindus as the most essential 
pick-me-up for the lassitude of the previous day's fast as of 
Ekddaii. So also the use of leavened preparations like iddlis, 
hittoas, kadabu and sumalis and other varieties of sponge-cakes in 
our daily use. Ekp&ni is an excellent nervine tonic.* 

The destructive effects on vitamins, especially Vit. C of 
cooking, canning or otherwise preserving fruits and vegetables, 
were also known evidently to the ancients, and some part of fruits, 
nuts, tubers and vegetables were taken raw, rather “unfired as 
salads and pachadis as is the modern vogue especially with the 
vitamin—faddists. 

Now, Vit. C is usually contained in sprouted grains, fruits 
and fresh green vegetables. It has lately been discovered that the 
common Indian gooseberry ( phyUanthw emblica, Avia, Amalaka, 
Dhatree, Nellikai) contains maximum amount of Vit. C, bulk for 
bulk, of all fruits including oranges and lemons, and that this 
vitamin is not much affected by storage and various methods of 
preparation and conservation. Avia is perhaps the richest natural 
store of Vit. C known in an edible form, the fresh juice containing 
nearly 20 to 30 times as much Vit. C as orangc-juico; a single fruit 
is thus equivalent in Vit. C—contents to one or two large oranges. 
Avia has been long included in Ayurvedic medicine, as a tonic 
(rasayana). Fresh Avia was found to be most effective against 
scurvy, when an outbreak of this disease occurred in 1940 in the 
Hissar Famine Area. Avia fruit and the tree-wood was among the 
important ingredients in the K&ya-kalpa treatment undergone by 
the late Pundit Malaviy&ji of Benaras a few' years ago. 

There is no doubt, then, that most of the basic principles on 
which modern dietetics is founded were known to the Hindus. 
And Che vers, the pioneer Surgeon of Calcutta, well-known as the 
author of a monumental work on Indian Medical Jurisprudence, 
wrote exactly a century ago about the dietary of the Hindus as 
follows: “It is oertain that the Law-givers who prescribed for the 
people of India a diet consisting mainly of vegetable food and 
water, the lighter kinds of animal food, such as fish, pigeons and 

• “ Gotukola ” is a Singhalese term for hydrocotyle Anoiica (ekpani). 
Dr. Hoover of Ceylon is experimenting with its alkaloid for leprosy, as the 
drug has long been considered a good remedy for that disease in that Island. 
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goat’s flesh being only occasionally introduced and in moderate 
quantity, judged almost as physiologically as they could have done 
had they studied at the feet of Liebig and Prout.” * 

The Hindu’s classification of food from point of view of 
spiritual practice and development is founded on the theory of 
Triguruis or the three dispositions— Saiiwam or goodness, Rajas or 
passion and Tamos or dullness—and on the principle that “the 
faith of every man is in accordance with his natural disposition ”— 
SaUwanuroopii sarvasya iraddhd bhavati Bharata . (Gita XVII, 3) 
“Foods that are sweet, fatty, nourishing and agreeable help in 
promoting Sattwa-guna, and promote longevity, vitality, strength 
and health. Foods that are bitter, sour, salted or ovcrhot, dry and 
burning (or thirst-producing) promote the Rajo-guna; these foods 
are said to cause grief, pain and disease. Food that is not freshly 
cooked or cooked overnight, which is tasteless, putrid and stale, 
which is of the leavings or offal and which is unclean—such foods 
promote the Tamo-guna, and should be avoided. ( Gita XVII , 7-10 ) 

“The Trigunas are the primary constituents of Prakrti and are 
the bases of all substances; they bind fast in the body “the 
indestructible embodied one”, namely, the Self; of these Sattwam, 
from its stainlessness, luminousness and freedom from evil, binds 
by attachment to Happiness and to Knowledge; that is to say, 
it binds the Self by the consciousness of happiness and knowledge 
in the shape of “I am happy,” “I am wise” through Avidya 
(Ignorance). 

Rajas is of the nature of passion giving rise to desire and 
attachment, it binds fast the Self by attachment to action. Tamaa 
is bom of ignorance, causing delusion or non-discrimination. It 
binds fast to the Self by miscomprehension, indolence and sleep. 
Thus, Sattwam attaches to happiness, Rajas to action, while 
Tamas, shrouding or veiling discrimination, attaches to miscompre¬ 
hension. Again, when through every sense (or gateway of percep¬ 
tion) the light of intelligence shines, then Sattwam can bo said to 
be predominant. Greed, activity, unrest (or agitation with joy), 
longing—these arise when Rajas is predominant; and darkness 
(or absence of discrimination) and its results (inertness, miscompre¬ 
hension and delusion) do ariso when Tanias is predominant. 
(Gita XIV t 5 to 13) 

* Tbeeo were the leading Physiologists of the time. 
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Hence, Says the Gita (VI, 17), yuktdhdra vihdrasya yukta 
chestasya karmasu, yukta swapnavabodhasya V°9° bhavati duhkhahd. 
“To him who is temperate in eating and recreation, in his effort 
for work, and in sleep and wakefulness, Yoga becomes the destroyer 
of misery.” 

Now according as they promote either Rajas or Tamas certain 
articles of food have been tabooed from the Hindu dietary, such as 
animal foods like meat, fish and eggs, and also spices and condiments 
like chillies, onions, garlic, asafetida, etc. Animal food is tabooed 
also as its preparation involves himsd or killing of God’s creatures. 
Spices are powerful stimulants and excitants of emotions, lust and 
passion; and whatever may be their medicinal value in the treat¬ 
ment of actual disease, their daily use is not advised, they being 
unnecessary stimulants, sexual excitants and injurious to the 
digestive organs, and also obnoxious and creators of “liqour- 
thirst 

It will be shown elsewhere in these pages that highly-spiced 
meat-dishes tend to produce an abnormal thirst which requires 
something “stronger than water” to quench, and that the free 
use of condiments intensifies the stimulating effects of the 
“extractives” contained in meat, which are themselves, apart 
from their accompaniments, stimulating to a good extent. 

Generally speaking, nations consuming large quantities of 
meat as food are, as a rule, noted for an exoessive consumption of 
alcoholic liqours, as the craving for alcohol can be overcome only 
with a meat diet; whereas, the craving loses its hold on the victim 
when a non-stimulating bland diet (sdUwik diet) consisting of 
cereals, milk, fruits, nuts and green vegetables is adopted. 

As a rule bodily activities aro very much reduced in the 
tropics, and the digestive functions aro undoubtedly not so vigorous 
as in the cold and temperate climates. It is from this consideration 
also that the Hindus should have formulated their dietary. The 
European coming out to tropical countries cannot easily give up 
his original dietary habits of a temperate climate, but continues to 
use a high protein diet, consisting mostly of meats he was accus¬ 
tomed to, which is apt to leave a small faecal residue; this combined 
with the leaser tonicity of the intestinal musculature consequent on 
the tropical heat (with its enervating effect) tends to produce 
constipation and intestinal tox£emia; sometimes mental distur- 
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bances like insomnia and tropical neurasthenia result, necessitating 
an oarly “ return home ”, And if with this form of dietary alcohol 
is also used, a tendency for Bprue, dysentery with its sequela 
(tropical abscess of the liver), neurasthenia and anaemia develops, 
leading to a condition of permanent invalidism through the rest 
of life. 

Certain food articles like potatoes and papaya are objected to 
by orthodox Hindus, so also chillies. One is not sure on what 
grounds they are objected to; maybe, they are apt to develop 
Rajas or Tamas, but of which too one cannot be sure either, a 
possible explanation is that being foreign (mlecha*) introductions 
into India by the Spanish and the Portuguese only about 1500 A. D., 
the Hindus were not inclined to adopt them in their dietary. 

But cashew fruits and pine-apples are also foreign, yet they 
are commonly the Hindu’s favourites. The only plausible expla¬ 
nation seems to be then that the Hindu will not usually adopt 
anything in his diet which is not sanctioned by or which is 
prohibited by the Smrtis; and these later introductions, of course, 
have not been mentioned in them. 

Now, potato is a tuber (kandamid), contains starch in 
abundance but proteins in small quantity only, a large amount of 
Vifc. C and salts of Calcium and Potassium and Phosphorus; it also 
yields more Vit. B and Iron than milled cereals. As an article of 
diet potato is therefore recommended to replace part of the starch 
of highly-milled cereals in a diet. It is easily digestible, bland and 
not likely to excite emotions or passions in man and is therefore a 
Sattwik food, to which no Smrtis can object. 

One disadvantage, however, is mentioned that potatoes are 
not suited to constitute the staple diet of man, they are much too 
bulky and contain too little protein in proportion to their starch; 
and if one should live on potatoes alone, about 6 lbs. of them may 
be required for his daily requirement of energy. This quantity is 
of course unduly bulky, weighing as it does about three times as 
much as an ordinary mixed diet. The result of the continued use 
of such diet will bo undue burdening of the stomach and tho 
bowels, producing dyspepsia, dilatation of the stomach and 
diarrhoea. The so-called “potato-belly” of the Irish peasant is an 
example of such a result. 

* MUcha moans a jungle-dweller or “ heathen ”, 
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This latter, however, is no sign of Tamas, and the Irish wit 
is proverbial. 

Papaya contains in addition to about 12 p.c. sugars and traces 
of protein, large amounts of Vit. A and Vit. C. It is a good 
laxative and is useful in cases of piles. It can be given even to 
children both in health and disease. It is the most eoonomic of the 
tropical fruits and is easily grown. The unripe fruit can also be 
used as an article of diet; the rind contains a digestive ferment- 
papain-allied to pepsin of the gastric juice and capable of digesting 
protein matter. For medicinal use papain is a good substitute to 
pepsini porci, which being extracted from the stomach-lining of the 
pig is highly objected to both by Hindus and Moslems as well. 
Papaya is easily grown and does not require particular care; 
within 10 months from the sowing of the seed one can have a ripo 
fruit or fruits. Its cultivation should therefore be encouraged 
especially in these days of famine and malnutrition. 

One important consideration why certain foodstuffs—like 
onions, cabbages, carrots and radishes—arc not usually eaten by 
the Hindus is the objectionable odour that they emit while being 
eliminated from the system, and also the tendency of certain 
others—as some varieties of beans, tubers like alocasia, and mush¬ 
rooms, (which is purely a vegetable growth)—is that they arc apt 
to produce poisonous or allergic symptoms especially in those with 
an idiosyncracy. 

Though not easily intelligible to the modern mind there is no 
denying that the Triguna theory is founded on a rational basis, 
and that its conclusions at any rate are in perfect accord with the 
teachings of modern Medicine and Hygiene. 

Now the Hindu, we have seen, is prevented by his religious 
customs from eating various kinds of food. What authority there 
is in religion for those prohibitions, it is difficult to know, when the 
Kashmiri Brahmins can eat meat, the Bengalis fish, the Kshatriyas 
all kinds of non vegetarian food except beef, and yet remain 
orthodox. In any case food is presumably a matter for the medical 
scieooe and not for religion. And yet the Hindus would deny 
medicine its sphere and allow religious customs to dictate what 
they should eat. One of the most important things done in India 
in recent times was the experiment conducted under Government 
auspices on the nutritive value of the food eaten in different parts 
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of India. What the experiment proved is that the food eaten by 
the Hindus in what may be described as the orthodox areas of 
Hinduism, Bengal and Madras, had not sufficient nutritive value. 
No wonder that Dr. Moonje, the champion of militant Hinduism, 
is never tired of emphasising the necessity of a scientific re-arrange¬ 
ment of Hindu dietary as a preliminary to all reforms. 

The Drink-Evil 

There can be no question that the Ancients had known of the 
hilarious effects of intoxicating drinks, and they regarded them as 
“ a means of drowning cares and stimulating dullness into wild joy 
divinely bestowed upon man”. They drank them solemnly at 
their religious feasts and offered to their gods also. Thus, we read 
of Indra, the Heaven-God of the Hindus, reeling drunk with the 
libations of the sacred Soma-juice offered by his devotees, and in 
later periods of the Greeks singing in bacchanal processions the 
praises of Dionysos, who made the whole world happy by his 
“ care-dispelling ” juice of the grapes. 

The juice of the Soma-plant was a favourite drink of the early 
Aryan settlors of India centuries before the Christian Era. 

What exactly was the Soma-plant is not known, though a 
number of plants such as cannabis Indica, ephedra vulgaris, 
asclepias acida have been suggested by Chopra. 

But even at such early days there seems to have arisen an 
opposite doctrine, and the guardians of religion sensible to the 
evils of intoxicants proclaimed not only that excess in them was 
unworthy and hateful, but even the mere tasting of them was a 
Sin. The Brahmins, although the libations of the sacred Soma 
still remains a tradition among the Hindu religious rites, pronounoe 
drinking of liqonr or habitual use of any intoxicants as one of the 
Five Great Sins. Even in the old rival religion of Buddhism one 
of the precepts or commandments that the new adept promises to 
obey is that forbidding the use of intoxicants of all sorts. The 
religion of Mahammad, though in a large measure the outoome of 
the religions of the Jews and Xians cast off the ancient sacrednees 
of wane and forbade its use as an “abomination” ( Hardin ). 
Infact, there is no religion which permits the use of intoxicant 
drinks or drugs. 

* Nevertheless, distilled spirits were known early in the East but 
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came into use among the western nations about the Middle Ages 
and spread rapidly among them being considered the “ water of life ” 
(or aqua vitae, as the modern word *• whisky ” indicates), so much 
so their employment as a habitual stimulant is today perhaps the 
greatest evil prevailing among the civilised nations of the world, 
bringing about in the lower strata of the population a state of 
physical and moral degradation hardly parallelled in the worst 
ages of History. 

India has been the home of temperance from time immemorial 
as her principal religions and codes of Ethics all taught temperanoe 
not only in the matter of alcohol but of all kinds of intoxicants. 
But today we see drink has become the commonest evil of our 
Country, and exists not so much among the unlettered villagers 
(among whom liqour-taking is a social stigma) as among the 
industrial workers and the so called educated societies in towns and 
cities. The labourers took it in the absence of a recreation after 
the hard day’s toil, whereas among the educated and well-to-do 
classes it was regarded as an instrument of “good fellowship”. 

This “good fellowship in the beginning leads to bad citizen¬ 
ship” in the end; and the formal “good luck and good health” 
wished each other at socials generally ends in ill-luck and ill-health. 
To such a deadly evil the golden advice applies, “ Touch not, taste 
not, handle not. Truly wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging, 
Mid whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise”. Medical opinion 
has never been more unanimous in respect of the drink-evil. 

The only way to get rid of this enemy is to cut the drink 
squarely off and to adopt a simple non-meat diet consisting of 
cereals, nuts, fruits, vegetables, milk, etc. It is said that the free 
use of fruits brings the system back to a new condition of health 
in which the old appetite can be entirely cast of. Moral strength 
is, however, required for this purpose, and nothing brings it like 
Prayer and Submission to the Divine Will, as He alone can come 
to the rescue of the fallon victim and no human being can. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE HINDU IDEALS OF MARRIAGE 

Marriage to a Hindu is not a contract, but a sacred trust, 
a re-union of the two Souls; the two Souls actually unite to fulfil 
the ideal of life and prepare themselves as “ pilgrims” of the Jlva- 
yatra, to realise the fullest spirituality. One canuot surpass the 
other; in all their social functions the husband and wife are equal 
partners, the wife being known as the Ardhdngi of the husband. 
The moment a man and a woman unite in marriage, separation 
ceases for ever, for good or evil they are one. In the marriage 
ceremony each says “Let my heart be thy heart, let thine be mine” 
in the presence of the Sacred Fire (Agnis&kshi); next they both 
watch the Polar Star, Dhruva, the symbol of “constancy and 
faithfulness”. They thus form one Soul, even death cannot 
separate them. 

Now, Salt or Sahagaman was not a forced thing as we read; 
It was the ideal of one-ncss. The Hindu woman never cared to 
live apart from her husband. Body meant nothing, it may encase 
the Soul for the time being, but that is all; and Death is nothing 
beside eternity with the husband. 

“ Life of my life, Death’s bitter sword. 

Hath severed us like a broken wood, 

Rent us in twain who are but one. 

Shall the flesh survive when the Soul is gone ? ” 

“ It was a splendid courage and a beautiful faith ” says Edwin 
Arnold, “ that inspired these Indian wives”. “ Witness that I die 
for my Beloved by his side ” was the farewell of the Salt. 

Even now we sometimes hear of women going to Salt inspite 
of legal prohibition. But whether seek Sati or not, the ideal 
Hindu woman remains the same, and aho carries the memory of 
her husband, and husband alone, all through her life. This heroic 
devotion abounds in all our history and is the legacy of the Hindu 
woman to-day. 

It is the Hindu woman that has kept the torch of Spirituality 
alight in our Country all these years, she is still keeping it alight 
now. India’s torch is burning, “ burning in the bush as Moses saw 
it,” as well as in our homes. 
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Adherence to the above tenets, however, should go a long way 
towards prevention of mal-adjustment and unhappiness of married 
life and civil action for Divorce and Damages. 

♦ * * * * 

Certain questions regarding marriage in this Country especially 
deserve our attention from both hygienic and economic considera¬ 
tions, as they relate mostly to our present social customs, such as 
Infant-betrothal, Infant-marriage and marriage among blood-rela¬ 
tions and sagotras. These, however, are forbidden (nisheda) by 
Manu and other Law-givers of the Hindus. Luckily, the first two 
arc things of the past, since the passing of the Child-Marriage 
Restraint Act of 1928—The Sarda Act—by which no person, if a 
male under 18 years of age, and if a female under 15 years, can 
contract a valid marriage.* 

A. Infant-Betrothal 

The disadvantage of this is that not only are the parties to the 
marriage disposed of without being themselves consulted, but in 
the long interval between the betrothal and the actual consum¬ 
mation anything is possible, and disease or other circumstances 
might render one or other of the parties quite unsuited to married 
life; moreover, consummation of the marriage at a very early age 
is also encouraged by the practice, and if the girl becomes a widow 
religion demands that she be condemned to perpetual celibacy 
all through her life. 


B. Early-Marriage 

From a purely physiological point of view also early marriage 
is to be condemned for the reason, that sexual indulgence in either 
sex before their physical development is complete is disastrous to 
health. It causes lack of manliness and vigour in the male, and it 
exposes the immature female to the dangers and risks of pregnancy 
and parturition (delivery). And a mother who has to provide 
nutriment for herself as well as for the baby in the womb is likely 
to prove unequal to either task ; the result is that the children bom 
of such mothers are less robust and less vigorous than those bom 
of mature parents. In fact, ono cannot imagine how an immature * 
girl of 13 or 14 can bring into the world a strong and healthy child. 

• Child-Marriage Restraint (Amondment) Aot of 1949. 
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Even the act of delivery, which is by itself a natural or physiological 
process, has to be often helped in such cases by surgical means, 
which arc in themselves not free from risk especially on women of 
low vitality. Child-marriage with poor food and repeated pregnan¬ 
cies, are the potent cause of still-birth and infantile-mortality, and 
iB one of the most important causes of the degeneration of the race. 
No wonder there is no country in the world where stilJ-births and 
infant mortality are so high as India. 

It has, however, been argued in favour of earl}’ marriage that 
the suppression of the sexual function must have a bad effect on 
health, and that, therefore, marriage should take place in both 
sexes even at puberty. This argument seems to be based on a 
wrong assumption; for, statistical evidence goes to show that the 
mortality among those married before the 20th year is very high 
in both sexes. In fact no girl can be said to be fully mature or 
developed before she is 18 and no man before he is 20. Manu, 
however, states that the male should marry only at 24, which is 
generally the age at which he finishes his studies at the Guru’s feet, 
then only he can marry and become a Grhastha, a house-holder; 
and that the female should marry only at puberty, which is 
generally reached in our Country about the 14th year. No girl, 
therefore, who has the good of her Country at heart and of her 
progeny and race should, according to modem Science, marry 
before she is 18, and no man before he is 20. 

C. Inter-marriage of Blood-relations 

Inter-marriage of blood-relations (Consanguinity of marriage) 
is often objectionable, because the children bom of such parents 
have double (one from the mother’s and the other from father’s 
side) chance of inheriting any family weakness or disease that may 
have existed among thoir ancestors. A neurotic temperament or a 
tendency to bodily or mental disease is thus more surely inherited. 
Cretinism is said to be favoured in this manner and the risk of 
certain hereditary forms of paralysis, oongenital deaf-mutism, 
retinitis pigmentosa with night-blindness, epilepsy, insanity and 
still-births is said to be furthered. Further inter-marriage within, 
the narrow’ circle of blood-relations is a fruitful causo of social 
degeneration and decay. It is said that the East-End Londoners 
who intermarry among themselves, all practically members of the 
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same family, do not see the fourth generation. They die out 
without leaving any issue unless they go out and marry from the 
•country and thus bring fresh blood into the family-stock. For the 
same reason sagotra marriages also are condemned. 

On the other hand, if the family be a vigorous one and a 
healthy one, the inter-marriage of relations may increase desirable 
traits in the off-spring. This principle is well-known to horse and 
cattle-breeders and to dog-owners. 

Yajfiavalkya declares: 

“She, the bride, should be of a great family of Srotriyas 
(students of the Vedas) whose ten ancestors (five from the father’s 
side and five from the mother’s side) are renowned, but not of 
family, though prosperous (or rich in kine, horses, sheep, grains or 
other property), that has any hereditary disease or taint.” 

(“Hereditary diseases are such as leprosy, epilepsy and the 
rest. “Taint” is that which enters the system through semen and 
blood.”) Manu, however, adds that “ in connecting himself with a 
wife let him carefully avoid the ten following families be they ever 
so great or rich in kine, horses, sheep, grain or other property, 
“ viz., one which neglects the sacred rites, one in which no male 
children are bom, one in which the Vedas are not studied, one the 
members of which have thick hair on the body, those which are 
subject to haemorrhoids, phthisis, weakness of digestion, epilepsy 
■or leprosy”. The same rules apply to the bride-groom by analogy. 

Continues Yajfiavalkya: 

“The bride-groom too*should possess these qualifications (and 
free from the same defects) and be of the same class (or of a 
higher), bo a Srotriya himself, young, wise, beloved of all, and one 
whose virile power has been well examined.” 

Who should not Marry and Why? 

According to modem science, there are certain well defined 
conditions under which it is objectionable to marry : 

(1) When the married state and its contingencies would 
jeopardise the health and perhaps the life of the person, as in cases 
of grave disease of the heart, of the lungs or of the kidneys, and of 
greatly contracted pelvis. In such cases death might be the 
consequence of the marital act or pregnancy or child-birth. 
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(2) When the person is suffering from a disease likely to be 
transmitted to the spouse or children, such as, syphilis, leprosy, etc. 

(3) If the person is suffering from an actively infectious disease 
like Tuberculosis, marriage should bo strongly protested; but 
whereas in the case of epileptics or diabetics there is no risk of 
infection, and some of the children may escape the transmission it 
is advised against marriage on the ground that some atleast of the 
children would almost certainly inherit the disease. 

(4) In the case of epileptics, alcoholics, opium-eaters and 
imbeciles it is quite essential that marriage should be prohibited 
as most certainly in such cases a neurotic class of progeny is the 
result. Gout and rheumatism are two other conditions usually 
transmitted to the children, but arc not necessarily contra-indica¬ 
tions to marriage, as the hereditary tendency can be overcome by 
an environmental change and good habits of living. 

Neurotic conditions of the parents are often transmitted to 
the offspring and follow what is known as the Mendelian Law: 
(1) If both parents are neuropathic or suffering from some form of 
nervous disease the children will be neuropathic or liable to 
develop one or another form of nervousness. (2) If both parents 
are normal all the children will be normal and not capable of 
transmitting any neuropathic tendency to their progeny. (3) But 
if one parent is normal and the other neuropathic all children 
will be normal, but capable of transmitting the neuropathic 
tendency to their progeny. 

D. Sexual Abuse 

Excessive sexual iudulgence is harmful enough in adult life 
and much more so in youth. It gives rise to general nervous 
depression with mental and muscular weakness and result in 
premature loss of sexual power, premature old age and often 
melancholia and other mental disorders. Sexual abuse in the 
married is the result of ignorance of its bad effects; in the young 
and the unmarried it is often encouraged by obscene literature, 
bad company and the lures of prostitution. This is one reason 
why it is advocated that even young children should not be denied 
knowledge about sex matters. In fact children cannot be brought 
up in ignorance of sexual matters and sexual passion, and they 
must be told the need for controlling that passion. This will sooner 
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help them in avoiding the evils of abuse. There is no danger in 
continence, but there is great danger in sexual excess. A certain 
amount of exercise daily, a non-stiraulating diet giving a daily 
action of the bowels, chastity of thought and avoidance of stimu¬ 
lating literature or pictures will render continence easy and keep 
the body and mind in a vigorous and healthy condition. 

According to the Smrtis conjugal relations with any person 
other than the lawful spouse—one united in holy wedlock-constitute 
ono of the five great sins ( PancJiamahdpalakdni ). And coition even 
with one’s own wife was permitted only under auspicious asterisks 
and under plcasurablo circumstances; it was, however, forbidden 
on certain days in the inter-menstrual period, during illness and 
fasting, during certain phases of tho moon, during eclipses, and 
during pollution (Sshouch) from death or child-birth in the family. 
No intercourse was permitted in the day-time. 

No sexual coitus was permitted with the wife after conception 
has taken place, and never after the sixth month of pregnancy, 
when more definite signs of it are evident. This is usually marked 
by the celebration of certain ceremonies among the Hindus, viz., 
Pumsavanam and Sitnanl ; the former should be performed before 
the foetus begins to move, t. e., before the 18th week of pregnancy, 
and the latter either in the 6th or 8th month. 

Intercourse during pregnancy is positively harmful both to the 
mother and the fostus inside her and exposes her to the risk of 
puerperal sepsis after delivery, and medical opinion has never been 
more unanimous than in this regard. 

In the case of lower animals, once the female has been satisfied 
by the male during the “rut”, she will never allow the male to 
approach her again. In this matter, therefore, man, a higher 
being, has to learn a useful lesson from the lower animals. 

The sanity of the above instructions must, however, be obvious 
to the modern generation. In the first place venereal disease 
would be excluded from the community; and secondly, there would 
be no need for practices like Contraception and Rejuvenation. 
These are simply fads of modem civilisation, which are admittedly 
harmful to health and progeny when injudiciously and indiscrimi¬ 
nately adopted and without proper medical guidance. 



CHAPTER V 


MODERN CIVILISATION AND ITS DRAWBACKS 

Even the primitive man recognised the importance of fresh 
air, of sunlight and of pure water for his very existence and wor¬ 
shipped the Elements, the Sun and the Rivers as his Gods. At first 
he lived an itinerant sort of life fixing his temporary abode in open 
space preferably near rivers and springs, and moved on to a fresher 
and cleaner spot when the original habitat became too unclean. 
He thus lived practically in the open air and sunlight with his body 
bare, and drank pure water; his food was of the simplest kind and 
fresh, and consisted at first of fruits and nuts which Nature yielded, 
flesh of animals which ho hunted, fish and fowl, and latterly of 
cereals and milk when he learnt the art of cultivation and kept 
cattle and sheep. He worked hard in the day. This gave him 
appotite and enabled him to digest his food and build his muscles 
and vitality, secured him the night’s rest; made him immne to the 
ravages of the elements and to disease. 

In fact his was a happy life, disease was practically unknown 
to him, and premature death even from child-birth was rare, and 
he lived to a ripe old age. 

But with the advent of civilisation and culture instead of 
“advancing unto light” he gradually receded from it. At first he 
excluded light from his body by clothing it, next he built houses in 
which he spent most of his time shielding himself and his effects 
from light. Thus, from the broad day-light of the farm and the 
forest he led himself “ into the shadows of darkness ”, and when he 
built the modem city with its cramped houses and narrow streets he 
made direct sunlight a comparative stranger. Finally, when, with 
tho development of industries and increase of manufacture and 
consequent rush for town life, the atmosphere became impure, laden 
with smoke, dust, dirt, toxic gases and fumes, the most vital and 
all-energising rays of the Sun were practically shut out from him. 
Constant breathing of such an atmosphere lowered his strength and 
working efficiency, his vitality, his well-being and his power of 
resistance to disease. Rickets, tuberculosis and heart-disease were 
the inevitable result. 

?S20^ 
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While the effects on the body were bad enough those on the 
mind were worse, as '«gloom without made for gloom within ” and 
induced mental depression. 

Man next developed a new taste, an appetite for the pleasures 
of the table. From the fresh and natural food of his early days he 
slowly went on to refined foods, seasoned foods, artificial foods and 
preserved foods—all these are devitalised and deficiency foods in 
the extreme; and took to tea, coffee and liqours—“ales stronger 
than Adam drank ” and smoking. Such life coupled with sedentary 
habits, excesses of various sorts and late hours of club-life rendered 
possible by the discovery of electric power and light, upset his 
digestion, interfered with his rest and rendered him liable to 
dyspepsia, liver-abscess, gout, rheumatism, diabetes, Bright’s 
disease, high blood-pressure, cancer, etc. 

Venereal disease *slowly crept in, in fact, it has almost become 
a truism to say that " syphilisation was concurrent with civilisa¬ 
tion The sweet pleasures of the table have, after all, led to the 
“bitter griefs of life”. 

Lastly, the speed, the stress and keenness of competition of 
modem industrial and social life shattered his nerves and rendered 
him unable to stand the strain of civilisation. The result was a 
general mental weakness perhaps verging on insanity with its 
suicidal and criminal tendencies. 

Thus, paradoxical as it may seem, the blessings of civilisation 
have given rise to an immense increase in the suicidal rate, new 
forms of disease of the body and the mind, growing social unrest 
and a tendency to revolt, a spread of crime, unemployment and 
poverty and want. The most cultured communities are foremost 
in spending large sums of money on alcohol and narcotics, and the 
habitual use of these can generally be traced to the anxiety, stress 
and worry inseparable under present conditions from civilised 

* Syphilis was unknown in India before it was introduced by the sailors 
of Vasoo de Gama at Calicut about 1500 A. D. The Hindu writer Bh&va 
Misra of the 16th century describes the disease in his Medical treatise, Bh&va 
Prak&sh written in 1550 under the name of pKarangi (Portuguese disease). 
Mercurial treatment for syphilis does not therefore find a place in the old 
Indian treatises on Medicine either in Char aka and Sushruta or even later 
works such as Vagbhata’s. Agtangahrdaya, but finds a place in Bh&va 
Misra’s work. 
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living. Material prosperity is largely illusive and life itself is often 
sacrificed in its attainment. 

It is said on good authority that the chief influence of our 
present-day education and environment of a materialistic civilisa¬ 
tion, on modern minds both in the West and elsewhere has been 
that “the ordinary man leaves religion severely alone”. 

As a result of this combination spiritual education which has 
been onr birth-right for centuries has now been utterly given up. 

Our commonest excuse, however, for this indifference or neglect 
is “want of time”. We have around us so many attractions of 
modern life, and wo have enough time and even to spare, for the 
enjoyment of nearly all of them; but we put forward this excuse 
(of want of time) unfortunately in respect of two of the most 
important necessities of life, viz.. Prayer and Physical Exercise, 
the one aims at spiritual development and the other bodily health 
and vigour. 

In fact, the two should go hand in hand, as without the one 
the other is not practicable. Neglect of these two essentials can 
therefore be said to have led us to physical and spiritual bankruptcy. 

But the Orient is not so bad in this respect as the more 
civilised, Occident. At the present moment when age-long values 
of life are in the melting pot and well-established ideas of conduct 
are no longer acceptable to people, when we are face to face with 
wanton destruction and bloodshed and unmerited suffering every¬ 
where, in fact when the entire humanity is being subjected to an 
outrageous rape by a ruthless thirst for power, does not it naturally 
occur to anyone—“Is there a God at all ? If there is one, why then 
does He permit all this ? ” In fact, in the tragedy that is engulfing 
Europe to-day* and with it practically the whole of the Eastern 
hemisphere, the common philosophy of Prayer, “Thy Will be done!” 
has altogether boen changed into the “ My Will be done ” of the 
Dictators. These would, no doubt, one day be amazed to discover 
how much more enjoyable their lives would be, if they should 
substitute “Thy ” for “ My ” in their daily prayer. 

Now, however gloomy the above picture be, there is Science, 
which has been growing steadily with the advancement of civilisa¬ 
tion, there is Religion, the outcome of an age-long experience, there 

• 1947 when the First Edition of this book appeared. 
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is the code of Ethics with its “do”s and “dont”s, there is 
common sense, which all human beings should have but which 
unfortunately is among the most uncommon things of the world, 
and above all, the efforts of Hygienists—all these come to man's 
rescue and lead him to a new realisation, that of a “happier life”. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE FOUR ASRAMAS {Stages of Life) 

The Manusmrti says: 

“ Under instructions of his Guru or even otherwise the 
student should ever engage in study and in doing service to the 
Guru.” 

“The student should refrain from wine, meat, perfumes, 
garlands, tasty and savoury dishes, women, acids and injury to 
sentient [sachetana) creatures.” 

“The student should refrain from lust, anger and greed, 
dancing, singing and playing on musical instruments, from dice- 
playing, gossip, slander and from untruth.” 

“ The student should always sleep alone and should not waste 
his seed; he who from lust, wastes his seed destroys his vow.” 

The Afirama life of the Hindus is the very root of their 
spiritual culture. Whatever of idealism the Hindu has developed 
in his Country has been very largely due to this age-long system, 
in which from the very early days of his civilisation he has realised 
all the possibilities of building up an ideal for the individual. It is 
by this system of individual character-training that the Hindu has 
been able to root deep in his land the ideal of spiritual culture. 
In order that the necessary divisions of caste may not breed pride 
of position or conceit of personality, the individual must go through 
severe training and discipline to develop a spirit of self-detachment 
in the four stages of life, the four ASramas. 

The children of the three higher castes,—the Brahmins, the 
Kshatriyas and the Vaishyas—will have to go through the 
ceremonial of Upanayana —the investiture of the sacred thread— 
about the eighth year; after which the boy enters the house of his 
Guru, who takes charge of him, not for the sake of money, but for 
the sake of imparting knowledge and wisdom. 
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This first stage of life is Brahmacharya or discipleship. In 
this Aframa the vow of “poverty, chastity and obedience” is 
taken. The house of the Guru, as are all homes of holiness in 
India, is very plain and simple. The Guru lives with his wife and 
children, and there receives his young disciple, who comes to be 
made fit for different positions he will occupy in life. The first 
and foremost thing that the children of the Hindus learn at the 
feet of their masters is the knowledge of God. The Guru wants to 
build up his disciple's ideal and character through training and 
discipline which will give him a stamp, as it were, in after-life, by 
the strength of which he will be able to meet the disciplines of 
life itself. 

In the house of the Guru there is observed no caste. All the 
children live together with the children of the Guru himself on 
absolute equality, whatever the rank or caste of their parents. In 
the forest-university of India, the home of hundreds and thousands 
of Gurus, the disciples learned one thing, the Knowledge of God; 
and though varied by modem conditions, the ideal of the A&rama 
life is to-day the same. The chelas (disciples) study grammar and 
rhetoric, historj' and philosophy, law and literature; but the one 
fundamental note that the Guru tries to impart is the note of 
harmony in all functions of life. 

There, in the house of the Guru, the chela gets his training for 
the next stage of life. He learns to love his other caste-fellows, to 
mingle his joy and sorrow with theirs and thus prepares himself for 
that great communistic-life for which India has been so famous all 
over the World. If the parents of the disciples can send any 
money, well and good; if not, the Gurus are supported by the 
people and especially by the local Rajas. 

Although this system of support, based on the Hindu idea of 
sacredness of learning, has been somewhat modernised by western 
civilisation, still in the Indian States and Principalities, it is very 
prevalent. It is only the lure of material civilisation that is 
gradually drawing India out of her own settled ideals. But inBpite 
of this influence, the Hindu’s Afiram-life still contributes very largely 
to the moulding of the Hindu character. 

After going through a period of initiation until he is 25 or 30, 
he comes back home to marry and settle as a house-holder 
(GrhaMha). This is the second stage of life. Here he comes in 
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contact for the first time in a wide sense with his village and with 
his clan. But he enters into this stage of life with all the benefits 
of the previous training of the mind. He now uses those benefits 
to help in realising his ideals. He performs his household duties, 
not for himself but for others. He goes to the daily business of 
his life, but he knows that his business and every function of his 
life is for the glorification of God. He knows that he is a part of 
Prakrti. He tries to tune himself with Prakfti or Nature, from 
which he gets the Inner Law of his being. All individual relations 
are to a Hindu his sacrament. He adores father and mother as 
*' Deity incarnate in human flesh.” He loves his brother and sister, 
and in realising this love from his childhood he goes through 
various symbolic processes and annual ceremonies. He has not 
only learned to love his own brother and sister, but the Mantras 
that he utters every day solemnly, help him to visualise the 
Universe as his brother and sister. His alms and charity, the way 
it is distributed, develops in him a heart and soul, not an organised 
machine. But whether little or much, he does all for the ideal 
which ultimately helps him to enter into the next stage— 
Vanapraetha or stage of meditation. 

All ideals are the result of introspection. Hindu culture is the 
result of his meditation. He begins his life when he enters into 
the house of his Guru, in meditation; and in meditation, stage after 
stage, he comes to the highest stage of life. His life’s ideal may 
have been disturbed by the outward rust of life. But this is only 
temporary. Ho knows his ideal. If he has forgotten, it is only for 
the moment. He will rise up to it more fully. You can only see 
Humanity, as it is, through meditation. 

Through meditation the Hindu reaches his God and Humanity, 
in relations and inter-relations. The sense of eternity and eternal 
relations with the Universe grows deeper and deeper. He is thus 
prepared to enter the fourth or final stage of life— Sannyae, which 
means Renunciation. 

Sannyfis is the highest stage a Hindu can conceive of. It is 
the highest ideal. The first three stages are only preliminaries. In 
this stage he renounces the world, but enters into an order of divine 
service. He lives no longer specially for his family and home. He 
exists for the higher group of race and mankind. He is beyond 
caste, past all limitations. He begins to realise himself as part and 
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parcel of Humanity. The world is his kin. He has been able to 
kill his lower self; only his higher Self exists. He has no race, no 
nation. He is a part of the universe. His religion has developed 
into God-Vision. He communes with Him day and night. He 
serves the sick, consoles the bereaved. He rejoices himself in the 
service of others, and becomes the master of his country and the 
maker of his destiny. 

. Says Sree Kpspa: 

Ana&ritah karmaphalam Jcaryam karma karoti yah, sahaannyasee 
cha yogee cha na niragnih na chdkriah 

“ He who performs his Nityakarmas (bounden duty) without 
leaning to the fruit of action—he is a real Sannyasi, a real yogi — 
(a renouncer of action, and a person of steadfast mind); not he 
who is without fire, nor he who is without action, ». «., not he who 
has renounced actions like Agnihotra, nor he who has renounced 
actions, austerities and meritorious deeds.” (Gita, VI, I) 

It is not only the three caste-people who can take to Sanny&s; 
any one is entitled to this stage, provided he has qualified himself 
in the previous stages. There are Mahammadan Sannydsis who 
arc equally respected and honoured by the Hindus. It is the 
Spirit which touches Spirit. The moment a foreigner touches the 
shores of India with the ideal of renunciation he touches the 
Indian heart itself. 

The Hindu is never aggressive, and he does not like that the 
aggressive spirit should grow in his own land. The Afeama life 
has evolved in every Hindu household an ideal of toleration; his 
religion is tolerant, his social structure tolerant, his political ideals 
tolerant. From the federation of individuals comes the federation 
of races and nations—the federation of Humanity. It is in the 
Sannyasi that the ultimate conception of the Hindu ideal finds its 
embodiment. 

Thus, the four stages of Afirama life lead, as a man ascends by 
a ladder, from the lowest step to the highest. From discipleehip 
in the house of the Guru, he gradually ascends to the highest 
pinnacle and ultimately loses himself in God. 

To a Sanny&si God is everything. By thus losing he finds his 
real Self. He becomes a great individualistic force. He is free, 
because he is above all the limitations of his own personality. He 
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has no interests of his own; his chief object is to carry his ideal, 
the ideal of Renunciation. This ideal the Hindu has developed 
through these 5000 years by the ASraina system of life, culminating 
in the Sanny&si, who is “ one with God and one with Humanity”. 

Value of Discipline, A Scientist’s Version 

“ Discipline summons from our deepest cells unsurpassed stores 
of energy. It is essential to man’s harmonious functioning”, 
writes Dr. Alexis Carrel, M.D. “By constantly applying discipline 
in the performance of irksome task or in conquering our slothful 
habits we generate high voltage of power. Daily drill and years of 
discipline in matters both large and small can make a man over in 
most of his conduct. Demanding definite quotas and quality of 
performance from ourselves, observing iron-clad rules of forbearance 
and consideration in human relations, restraining our appetites for 
indolence, for food, alcohol and tob&oco—all these are priceless 
disciplines, firm moulders of character and will. The man who has 
daily drilled himself in little gratuitous exercises of will, who has 
been systematically ascetic or heroic in small matters will find that 
he is supported by strong inner buttresses when winds of adversity 
rage around him. He will feel the joyous spark of divinity within 
himself.” 

Self-conquest is not easy, yet once achieved it brings to the 
individual the true joy of living. Those who have experienced the 
magnificence of this feeling are no longer content with a continuous 
round of puerile (childish) and vapid (insipid) pleasures. 

Of itself discipline is likely to seem harsh, uninviting. It must 
be powered by aspiration, by a motivating philosophy—“ what is 
the purpose of one’s existence ? ” 

By methods that each man will discover for himself, we must 
become more acutely aware of personal justice, fairplay and 
consideration for others. Finding those things again, our emotions 
will blossom in acts of simple neighbourliness, our integrity of 
character will make itself known by deeds of courage and love. 
These are truly “the things moo live by’’ — without them we shall 
not prevail. 

And if we do not impose discipline upon ourselves and upon 
our children there are others—more cruel and more tyrannical 
perhaps—who some day will! 
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[Dr. Alexis Carrel is among the greatest scientists of the 
present oentury, who conducted brilliant biological research for 
several years at the Rockfeller Institute. He had won the Nordhoff- 
Jung Medal for Cancer research and the Nobel Prize for success in 
suturing blood-vessels. His book “ Man, The Unknown ” published 
in 1935, is a master-piece.] 

In this connection, must be mentioned the force of habit 
engendered by disciplined action as, for example, in tho offering of 
daily prayers to the Lord. 

Says Srce Krehiia: 

antakale cha mameva smaran muJdtod kalevaram i 
yah praydii sa madbhavam yuti ndslyatra samkiyah n 

(Gita Vm, 5) 

“And he, who at the time of death, meditating on Me alone, 
goes forth leaving the body, attains My Being; there is no doubt 
about this.” 

(Attainment of the Divine state covers both liberation in any 
of the six forms, such as sayujya or one-ness with the Lord, and 
realisation of the Absolute. Which particular state the practicant 
attains is dependent on his choice. A practicant realises the state 
on which he sets his heart. The Lord lays particular emphasis on 
the fact that he who remembers Him at the last moment of his life 
is sure to realise Him, no matter where and when he dies and how 
he has conducted himself in the past. His liberation is assured.) 
yam yam vdpi s maram bhdvam tyajatyante kalevaram \ 
lam tamevaiti Kaunieya soda ladbhdva bhavitah u 

(Gita VHI, 6> 

“Remembering whatever entity at the end one leaves the 
body, that, and that alone, is reached by him, 0 son of Kunti, 
(because) of his constant thought of that entity.” 

(It is possible, however, that even in the state of unconscious¬ 
ness immediately preceding death, the sub-conscious mind would 
still be awake and be constantly thinking of God alone, when the 
last moment may suddenly arrive at any time.) 

Therefore, says the Lord: 

tasmdt sarvsfu kdle$u mdmanusmara yudhyacha t 
mayyiarpita manobtiddhir mdmcfyasi asanuayam n 

(Gita Vm, 7) 
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“Therefore, at all times, constantly remember Me and fight, 
with mind and reason absorbed in Me, thou shalt doubtless come 
toMe!” 

abhyasa yogayuklena cketasd nanyagamina i 
Paramam Purmam Divyam ytili Partkdnuchinlayan » 

(Gita VIII, 8) 

“With the mind not moving towards anything else, made 
steadfast by the method of habitual meditation, and dwelling on the 
Supreme, Resplendent Purusha, 0 Partha, one goes to Him.”’ * 


CHAPTER VII 

THE CASTE SYSTEM (The Four Vanws) 

The true ideal of caste is an extension of the Hindu family 
ideal, where each has his right place and privileges, and where the 
ideal of all is “service for all *\ As in the family the elders have 
the chief obligations and responsibilities, while the children have 
lesser reverence but greater freedom. So the higher castes have 
the chief responsibility for the welfare of the whole, and have to go 
through many disciplines from which the lower castes (like children) 
are exempt. 

Like all other Hindu institutions, the caste-system was also 
based upon the ideal of spiritual culture. It grew naturally as 
their civilisation grew, adapting itself to race and nation, it 
developed as they developed. 

This great institution, so much criticised by people without 
any attempt at properly understanding, remains the wonder of the 
world, and has aroused keen inquiry as to its longevity. 

Now, what is it that has kept the Hindu race so intact ? Storm 
after storm has swept over, but the Hindu race remains, and the 
Hindu is still Hindu. Where are the ancient civilisations ? In 
Europe the Roman Eagle has fallen, the Byzantine Empire 
dwindled to pieces, ancient Greeoe and Carthage arc no more. But 
India lives and renews her youth “treasuring the jewel of her 
ancient heritage in the strong-hold of caste”.- In fact caste has 
preserved the life and ideal of the Hindu race; and the institution 
of caste was evolved for the efficient organisation of the Country, 
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and proved itself fitted for this purpose better than any social 
system yet discovered in any part of the World. 

Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vai^yas—these were the three 
twioe-bom ( dtoija ) orders, belonging to the original Aryan stock, 
who had practically the same rights and privileges. But it is 
natural for a group of people who work together for a certain time 
to become to a certain extent a fixed group, with fixed ideals; and 
these ideals grow amongst them to such an extent that they 
become practically the very life and breath of that group. 

It was natural for the group of people who were thinking all 
the time about spiritual matters in the forest-universities of India, 
to think only of the Absolute and to forget the world. Those were 
the days of the disoovery of spiritual truths amongst our fore¬ 
fathers, unequalled, unsurpassed, by any nation of the world. 

It was natural for those who were fighting men to honour 
them and see that they were not disturbed in their spiritual studies 
and were protected from the surrounding enemies then in India, 
the non-Aryans. At the same time it was natural that both those 
who-were busy in matters of spiritual discovery, and those who 
were protecting them, should be fed, and fed properly. So there 
arose a class whose duty was to look after the economic problem. 

The first class who were busy in spiritual discovery were the 
BrShmins, the second or fighting class, the Kshatriyas and the 
third, the Vaifiyas or the Trading Class (Vapig-jana, Banyas); 
but all these three classes had the same rights and privileges. 

These were the necessary component parts of the great Hindus 
that had settled in India; they conquered the non-Aryans who by 
race and tradition were inferior. After their gradual conquest, 
these also became members of the Hindu family, but with inferior 
rank. These are the Sudras. By this means our forefathers 
protected themselves from interfusion with an inferior race, and at 
the same time avoided the alternatives that all other Aryan people 
have deemed necessary, namely, slavery or extermination. The 
Sudra had his own rights and privileges and was respected by all 
the other castes. 

It is worthy of note that in the Hindu system the highest 
caste was not that of the greatest worldly power, as in other social 
systems to-day. The Brahmin was above the King, by virtue of 
his greater renunciation and discipline. The pure Hindu Br&hmin 
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is from the Vedio times the same. He has never earned any money. 
He docs not earn any money to-day. His vocation was teaching 
that it is to-day. His house is a simple house, his wife an humble 
•woman. She devotedly serves her husband and the students that 
surround him. The teacher does not take money, but he feeds 
hundreds of disciples. He is supported by the Rajas and the 
people; for it is considered a sacred duty and privilege to sustain 
these who are oonservers of spiritual learning. He has nothing for 
the morrow. By culture and tradition he lives by faith. He 
trusts in God, and God feedeth him. 

There is a story of Sree Krspa told in our villages, which 
illustrates this beautiful faith, that God careth for his devotees 
more than we can ask or think. 

A Brahmin was copying the text of the Gita: 

ananydichinlayanto mam ye jandh paryupfoaie i 
l&pam nityabhiyuktdndm yogakshemam vahamyaham 11 

(Gita IX, 22) 

“ Persons who, meditating on Me as non-separate, worship Me 
in all beings, to them thus ever zealously engaged, I myself carry 
what they lack and preserve what they already have.” 

(apraptanya prdptih — yogah, prdplasya paripalanam—kshemah). 

Pondering on the Text it seemed to the Brahmin irreverent to 
think of the Lord as Himself carrying what they lack to His 
devotees, and he decided that the word “ carry ” must be an error. 
He, therefore, erased the word carefully with a penknife, and 
substituted the word “ send A few moments later, as he rose 
to go to bathe in the Ganga before eating, hiB wife came to him 
with a troubled face and told him there was no food in the house 
and that the last had been given to a guest. “ Do not be troubled,” 
a&id the Br&hmin gently, “let us call upon the Lord to fulfil his 
own promise He had only left the room a few minutes, when a 
beautiful youth stood at the door with a basket of delicious food. 
“Your husband called me to carry this” he said, giving the basket 
to the Br&hmin's wife. But as the youth lifted his arms she saw 
that there were gashes over his heart—region. “My poor boy” 
she exclaimed, “who has wounded you?” The youth replied 
gently “your husband wounded me, Mother, before he called me”. 
“ My husband! ” exclaimed the wife in amazement. “ He would 
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not hurt any living thing, not oven an insect But the beautiful 
youth had vanished, and at the same moment her husband 
re-entered the room. “How was it possible” she cried in 
bewilderment, “that you could have oruelly hurt the beautiful boy 
whom you sent here with food 1 ” “I sent no food” said the 
Brahmin, “I have not left the house”. Then the eyes of the 
husband and wife met, and they knew who had brought the food, 
and that they had wounded the heart of the Lord doubting the 
perfection of his promise. The Brahmin then restored the sacred 
Text to its original form—“ I myself carry to them 

Scores of such stories are current in the common folklore of 
these parts regarding Sree Vitoba of Pandharpur. 

The Brahmin is respected, not because he is called Br&hmin, 
but because of the renunciation and sacrifice that he has lived up 
to and placed before the Country. By keeping the spiritual fire 
burning round him from the ancient days he has been a power in 
the land. He teaches his students the spiritual truths. In the 
laboratory’ of Nature, we shall see later, he found his ample 
elements. He never dreamed of dreadnoughts and super-dread¬ 
noughts, zeppelins and airships, he conjured not dum-dum bullets 
or poison-gas or atom bombs. His one message was the message 
of spirituality, and by that gift he had made his country what she 
has been, is and shall be. Kings were afraid of Brahmins. Who 
will not stand in awe before such an ideal of sacrifice and 
renunciation ? The King sends food and clothing regularly for 
thousands of students. He serves with his material treasures as the 
Br&hmin serves with his treasures of learning. 

Brahmins used to live in the forest and on the river banks. 
They made sacrifice and ablutions with fire and water, the sacred 
symbols of their life and culture. When a Brahmin comes to any 
social function, he comes barefooted, simple in dress, but all the 
assembled guests stand in his honour. He does not seek honours, 
but honours seek him. “Seek ye first tho Kingdom of Heaven, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” Our forefathers 
have sought always the Kingdom of Heaven, and they found, like 
Jesus, that “the Kingdom of God is not without but within”. 

India has caste, the West has class. Caste is internal, class 
external. Caste is cultural and spiritual; its ideal, mutual 
obligation and service. Class is credal and material, based on 
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arbitrary ideas of superiority and material power. Class-feeling 
dominates everything in the West. " In India with all our Caste,” 
says Maitra, "there was never either class-feeling or race- 
antagonism. These have come with Western influence. Even 
Missionaries coming to India form a caste of their own, really 
mixing very little with the people, except for the so-called “ saving 
of souls When they have made s convert, he is not received on 
an equal footing. He has left his own home and he finds, to his 
surprise, himself really an outcaste in the home of his adoption. 
He discovers the separation of class and race, undefined, more 
difficult to contend against than any barriers of caste among his 
own people 

The Hindus, on the other hand, have in their midst an ordered 
society which is a real brotherhood. The Brahmin looks to the 
interest of the Kshatriya, the Kahatriya to that of the Brahmin; 
and the same holds true between all the castes. Sudras are not in 
any way neglected; they are also invited for all the national 
festivals and oeremonies. One caste is indispensable to the other, 
and in all Hindu religious observances the injunctions are such 
that tho Brahmin cannot perform them without the Sudra. The 
Brahmin must feed the Sudra, must love him as his own child. 

A Brahmin at the time of dinner may not touch a Sudra; but 
it is not only a Sudra, his own son may not touch him. Eating is 
a sacrament to a Brahmin, to be sacredly performed. He realises 
in the sacrament that he is eating the very breath of God. It is 
not hatred, it is on the other hand, realisation; it is not for 
division, but for higher union. Every function of daily life to a 
Hindu is his devotion, through which he tries to realise his God. 
Although the BrShmin does not eat with Sudra he does not love 
him less; in fact the Sudra is a very part and parcel of the family. 

Caste in our Country' has never brought any olaas-division; 
and division between one caste people and another is not due to 
any distinction between man and man. The Brahmin has never 
quarrelled with his Sudra neighbour, nor has a Kshatriya ever. 
made any attempt to thrust his sword into his neighbour’s breast. 
If hatred has come between caste and caste at any time it has sunk 
into tho ideal of Brotherhood again. All the religious reformers 
who have appeared in India from time to time have proclaimed 
this ideal of Brotherhood. They have sought not to do away with 
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caste, but to purify it, to bring it back to the ideal. These 
reformers have come from all ranks and grades of classes, even 
from Mahammadans; but they arc equally respected by all our 
people. Says the Gita: ( V, 18) 

“Sages look equally on a Brahmin, a cow, an elephant, a dog 
and the lowest Chandala” (Suxipako, is one who cooks dog’s flesh 
for food, hence a Chandala). 

***** 

India is full of songs and stories expressing the truth, “All is 
One There can be no distinction between man and man, for the 
Divine Spirit is in all. 

The great Shankara, Teacher and Reformer, was one day 
coming from his bath in the holy Ganga (Ganges), when a Chandala 
and his wife came in his way. “Move away, move away”,— 
Ouchha gachheti —said Shankara. The Chandala replies: “O 
Dwijavara, in asking me to keep at a distance do you presume 
that whilst our dirty physical bodies may differ from each other 
the Spirit (Chaitanj'a) within us is not the same ? ” 

A7inamayal annamayam atham chaitanyameva chaUanyat, 
Dtcijamra cfooreekarlvm vanchhasi him broohi. 

“Is there any difference between the reflection of the Sun 
from the holy waters of the Ganga and that from the dirty water 
flowing from the lowly hut of a Chandfila 1 or between the 
akd&h contained in a gold jug and that in a mud pot ? ” 

him Gangdmbuni bimbile ambarn manau chandala veeihee payah > 
pooreehdntara masti k&nchana ghatee mrikumbhayor vambare u 
“Since the existence of the same Invisible Spirit is experienced 
by all beings in the calm and quiet ocean of Universal Bliss, how 
could His touch contaminate and why should there be this 
obsession—that this is a Chandala and that is a Brahmin 1 ” 

pratyag vastuni nialwanga aahajananda, avabodhambudhotv i 
vipro ayam Awapacho ayam itiyapi mdhdn lcoyam vibheda bhramah u 
The ChfindSla next proceeded to expound the philosophy of 
One-ness. Shankara listened in wonderment and replied: 

“ That All-knowing Self, who shines as the witnessing subject 
in all the three-states—waking, dreaming and deep sleep—who 
permeates all objects from Brahma down to the ant,—am I and 

3 
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not these visible objects. Whosoever has a firm and steady 
conviction of the Truth is my real Guru, be he a Ch&nd&la or a 
Br&hmin. That is my strong conviction.” [maneeaha panchakam). 
jdgrai swapna eufitptifu aphutaiara yd samvidujjrambhate i 
yd Brafimddi pipeelikanta tanupu proia jagatsakdinee * 
saivdham no. cha driya vastuiti drdha prajndpi yasyaalichet i 
chdndalo astu sa tu dxcijoastu (hmirityega maneem mama 11 
Shankara thereby humbly acknowledged that he was wroDg. 
Whereupon the Chandala stood revealed as God Shiva (Kasi 
Viswanfith) and P&rvati, and Shankara fell at their feet. 

"Caste is, thus, Unity in variety.” It has brought out a 
spirit of Brotherhood, the ideal of which is to sink all differences of 
passion and prejudices, to work in one’s own guild, yet contribute 
to the race and to the nation, an ideal of federation, an ideal of 
oommunism. It is this Idealism that has held the Hindu race. 

"Form without spirit is lifeless” says Maitra, “and whatever 
faults exist in the caste-system today are due to a loss of the true 
spirit of caste, partly from foreign influence, and largely to the 
oonsequent decline of the Asrama system of education. It is to a 
revival of this system that we must look, for a revival of the true 
spirit of caste; changes will come, as they have always done, from 
tetihin 

When our forefathers immersed themselves in the sacred 
rivers they always thought and prayed that the waters of their 
country might enter into their very soul. They did it with the 
ideal of linking themselves with all the people that inhabited their 
Motherland. The Hindu never built in hatred. Hatred was 
never his foundation. It was always One-ness. He has adapted 
his social ideal to the progressive genius of his race. He is unique 
in that. His growth is from within, and from within he will to-day 
and in the future build his ideal for the coming race. 

Whatever is the form of Hindu civilisation, tho spirit expressed 
therein has always been that of Brotherhood, of Harmony, of 
One-ness! 

“ One piece of iron is the Image in the Temple, 

And another, the knife in the hand of the butcher, 

But when they touch the philosopher’s stone (Sparsha) 

Both alike turn to gold ! ” 
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“ The Seers of the early Vedic period knew nothing of caste. 
Delve as much as one may into the literature of the period one 
discovers only classes and not castes. The elements' which go to 
form castes were, however, there, so that gradually a gulf was 
created between one order and another. For a long time, however, 
the conception of social segregation and untouchability was 
repugnant to the genius of the people, who sought unity in variety 
and dissolved variety in unity. Each class was regarded as an 
integral part of the fabric of society.” (R. P. Masani— Caste and 
the Structure of Society.) 

If then the Vedas provide no authority for the caste system,, 
in what way is it connected with religion ? It is true all Hindu 
Law takes caste for granted, all the Purapas assume the existence 
of caste and look upon it as divinely ordained. But where is the 
authority for this theory of the Divine ordinance of caste ? True, 
the Gita says: {IV, 13) 

Chalurvarnyam mayii srstham guna karma vibhagaSah. 

“ I created the four-fold caste on the basis of Gupa (prakj-ti) 
and karma (duties).” But clearly this statement of Srco Kp§pa is 
an attack on the basis of Hindu caste-system and not its 
justification. “It is the most unequivocal repudiation of the 
divine origin of caste-system based on birth,” says Sirdar K. M. 
Panikkar (Pages 27 & 28 “Hinduism and the Modern World”), 
“the most categorical denial of the Brahminical claims of inherent 
superiority. No one denies that even in “classes” societies, life 
has to be organised on the basis of Gupa (quality) and Karma 
(action), but the idea that Hindu religion gives sanction to 
inequality based on birth seems to be untrue on the face of this 
statement in the most sacred of all Hindu texts outside the Vedas; 
and the Vedas, as we have seen, give no justification to the theory 
either. 

“If religion does not, what gives the appearance of religious 
sanction to the caste-system ? The answer is Hindu Law\ Manu 
undoubtedly bases his whole code on caste-system. But no divine 
oh&racter was claimed for Manu’s laws by the Brahmins themselves 
till comparatively recent times. In fact a historical enquiry into 
the origin of Hindu codes would clearly establish that they grew 
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but slowly and were never in the days of their formation 
considered unchangeable or divinely inspired.’' 

This naturally leads us to the consideration of certain facts 
about our untouchable and depressed classes. Spread all over 
India there are over GO million people divided into different castes, 
tribes and sub-castes and who by their mere touch, and in some 
eases oven their shadow “ pollutes ” others. How far this is 
carried is best illustrated from the practice in Malabar, “the 
unpolluted sanctuary of orthodoxy,” where there is a graded system 
of distances for castes, nearer than which their approach pollutes 
the members of a superior caste. Till recently such castes were 
not permitted to use even the same roads, they could not bathe 
in the same tanks, draw water from the same well, or attend the 
same schools. In other parts of India though there is no distance- 
pollution, the untouchables are not permitted to draw water from 
the same well, attend the same schools and of course they could 
not worship in the temple without polluting God himself. These 
customs mean in the first place a denial of opportunities so 
complete as to keep the untouchables perpetually in a state of 
serfdom. In the second place they mean an absolute segregation, 
an exclusion from all contact such as no community was ever able to 
enforce anywhere else in the world. 

“ In the view of modem socialists the Hindu Caste-System is 
an ancient economic order, where society is divided into four main 
groups: 

(1) The idealistic, which emphasizes the purity of the means; 

(2) The altruistic, which emphasizes the nobility of the end. 

(3) The materialistic; and (4) The routine-worker group. 

The Hindu plan, they say, attempts to avoid exploitation, and 

aims at distributing justice by maintaining these groups in 
watertight compartments. In the first group falls the Brahmin, 
who is allotted respect, but no property. He gets his food by 
begging. This must be the lot of all brain-workers. They are 
sterilised economically from misappropriating the fruits of their 
natural endowments for their selfish ends. Their purpose in life is 
the service of the community through pure means. 

The Kshatriya of the second group loses himself in seeking the 
welfare of society. His glory is the service of his fellowmon, and 
his reward, social honour and status. 
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To the third in order belongs the Vaishya, the materialistic 
merchant and entrepreneur (organiser of entertainments) who 
amasses wealth but gets no social honour or position other than 
what he may secure by dedicating his possessions for the use of the 
community. 

The last in the order is the Sudra, who is happj' with his 
salary and has no courage to take the risks that the third group 
ventures out in and delights in. 

Pruned of all extraneous growth, this is the core of the Caste- 
System. It curbs devastating cut-throat competition as a factor 
in social alignment and emphasizes co-operation and obedience as 
the basis of all law and order. It is graded on a cultural standard 
of values almost unknown to money economy. Material considera¬ 
tions sink into insignificance when human needs claim our attention. 
Duty and not our rights, determines our position in Society. Once 
these conditions are firmly established, we shall have prepared the 
way of peace, when war shall be no more.” 

(* Economics of non-violence—J. C. Kumarappa &■ V. L. Mehta 5 ) 
***** 

The patient researches of historians proved that many of the 
customs which claimed antiquity as their sanction were not 
prevalent in historical times; for example, it was the belief till 
recent times that Hindu religion prohibited journey across the seas. 
The Brahmins enforced punishment of social exclusion against all 
who dare to break this custom, and Ruling Princes of Cochin and 
Travancorc in the South prohibited till less than 20 years ago the 
entry of such people into Hindu Temples. Historical research has, 
however, knocked the bottom out of this custom, “The history 
of the Hindu Colonial Empires in Java, Sumatra, Siam and 
Camboj" says Panikkar, “ clearly established that in the days of 
Hindu political independence no such restrictions existed. Further, 
it was proved to satisfaction that orthodox Brahmins led such 
expeditions overseas ”. 



CHAPTER Vin 


THE HINDU FAITH 

When tho Indo-Aryans crossed the Indus, they had a culture 
of their own. They were not a primitive race, but had a history, 
a tradition and an ideal. That ideal found its outlet under the 
star-lit-sky of the new environment, of the new atmosphere. They 
breathed a new breath, they sat for a new meditation. 

It began in wonder. They found themselves in the midst of 
an exuberance of nature, its wide expanse enveloped them all 
round ; and they sang with a rapture that filled their hearts, as the 
chaiak does in summer-time as it soars higher and higher, and in its 
realised dream bathes with sweet melody the mass of mankind 
beneath. So the Indian bard sang. 

And he sang for his God, His Glory, the God within and the 
God without. He wanted to realise himself, to realise God; he 
wanted to find his Self, and in finding he saw a Self behind his Self, 
a Self beyond all Nature. 

Vast was his laboratory, the extensive sky above, the ever- 
glowing Sun, the beautiful dawn, the maddening Moon of the 
nights, the star-lit atmosphere, the snow r -cIad heights of the 
Himalayas and the majestic rivers by his side, which seemed as 
the flow of the Great Spirit of the Universe. 

He saw this Great Spirit everywhere, to That he offered his 
sacrifices; he saw God in the sacrificial fire, “as Moses saw Him in 
the burning bush,” he saw the lightning and he heard the thunder. 
The deep forest was his University, he built his home on the banks 
of the river, Nature appeared to him as a great reality, because 
through Nature he received his revelations. He addressed God in 
all, the One All-pervading Spirit; he witnessed this Great Spirit 
everywhere,—the Spirit that was the Life, that was the Soul, that 
was the All. 

Thus grew his wonder, his passion and his worship. He haa 
found, yet he wants to find, and is ever running towards the Ideal 
of God. His ideal is to rise higher and higher in the scale of 
evolution -an evolution that is for Eternity. 

Tho Hindu believed in only One God, One Existence; and 
it is simply preposterous to his idea that ho should ever have* 
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thought of more than one Qod—Ekameva adviteeyam. “There is 
only One without a second.” No race on Earth with even a little 
intelligence can ever think that there are two Gods; far more so, 
therefore, with a race which in the beginning of the world’s civilisa¬ 
tion, as we saw, conceived a philosophy and system of thought 
which no other nation has ever equalled. 

Indram Mxtram Varunam Agnim ahuh, atho divyah sasuparno 
Oarutmdn Ekamsat vipra. bahudhd vadanti , Agnim Yamam Mate- 
ri&uxinam ahuh. 

“They call Him Indra, Mitra, Varupa, Agni, and He is 
heavenly noble-winged Garutm&n. He is One, Truth, The Supreme 
Reality. Only sages call Him by many names, Agni, Yam a, 
Materishwan and so on.” 

Tamedanam jagatah tadusaspatim dhiyam jinmamdvase hoomahe 
vayam. 

“We offer oblation to that Sole Ruler of the Universe, 
who directly sustains and supports all things, animate and 
inanimate.” 

The above Vedic hymns unmistakably indicate that the Hindu 
did not worship Nature as such, but that he realised the existence 
of a Superme Being (Purufa) beind all Nature and Nature’s pheno¬ 
mena; and in order to realise himself in that Being, whom he 
addressed as the very Soul of everything, he had his rituals, 
ceremonies and sacrifices. Sacrifice to a Hindu had a great sym¬ 
bolism, it was not a meaningless something that was done as an 
external propitiation; the whole kernel of sacrifice was to bring 
him in direct contact with God. 

Thus was laid the foundation of the Hindu culture. He was 
still experimenting on Nature within him and without. He received 
his revelation through Nature, he established his university in his 
forest-home, and from his forest-university came the stream of his 
ideals and his culture. 

The principles which were the foundation for such cultural 
ideals and the method of training that was in vogue in the Vedic 
times, and is followed even to this day are best illustrated in the 
story of Brghu in the Taittiriya Upanishad. Young Brghu went 
to his father, the Sage Varupa requesting “Revered Father,” do 
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instruct me about Tho Brahman.i His father said “go and do 
tapasya , 1 2 my child, then will you know the Brahman ” and to help 
him in meditation he gave the son the following clue: 

yato vd imam bhootani jayante i ena jatdni jeevanti h 

yat prayanli abhi&amvUanti i tat vijijnasasva tat Brahma Hi n 

“Wherefrom this diverse universe springs forth, and having 
sprung forth, wherein this universe exists, and wherein it dissolves 
in the end. Try to know that. That is Brahman, The Ultimate 
Reality.” 

Bhrgu went away and after great tapasya found out that it is 
all Annam (Food or Matter) from w'hich this world springs forth, 
exists and dissolves in the end. This is the first Koia or covering, 
called “ Annamaya koia” of the Atman, well-known in the Vedas. 

(Compare this piece of knowledge with Pavlov’s Theory, 
which held that all life is but matter in the process of evolution 
or change). 

Having attained thus far Bhrgu was neither confident nor 
satisfied, because he could not explain away so many things by 
this knowledge, just as Pavlov’s theory could not explain away the 
Free Will in man and so many other manifestations of conscious¬ 
ness in all living beings. Bhrgu therefore went again to tho father 
who directed him to proceed further on the same lines of tapasya. 
The second phase of Bhrgu’s knowledge was when he dissolved 
matter into Prana, meaning “ Vital Force or Vital Energy,” w'hich 
is also known as the Prdnamaya hoia of the Atman. 

(It must be mentioned in this connection that Modern Physics 
has also dissolved all “matter” into Energy' by picturing the atom, 
which all matter is composed of, as a combination of positive 
aJid negative electric charge arranged in the form of a miniature 
solar system). 

This knowledge also could not give Bhrgu complete satisfaction 
and happiness, just as a modem physicist is dumb-stricken when 
challenged with the question “wherefrom does this energy' emanate 

1. Instruction about The Brahman is known as Brahmavidyd or 
Par&vidyd, "Master Kcienoo," knowing which everything else is known and 
man attains the final beatitude of life, the parama-padam meaning Highest 
Bliss and Happiness. 

2. Tajxuya or meditation means self-restraint, annihilation of tho 
body and mind and the keen quest of Truth. 
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and wherein doea it act, if everything in this universe is only Force 
or Energy”. Bhrgu, therefore, went again to his father, who 
pleased with the progress of the son, directed him to go on with 
his tapasya in quest of the Supreme. 

The third stage of Bhrgu was when he found out all this to be 
“ Mind This is the Manomaya koki of the Atman. 

(Here it must be pointed out that even the Modern Scientists 
have reached only’ thus far and no further. They say that every¬ 
thing in this world is man’s Mind and Mind alone). 

But Bhrgu advanced further. He found out the Vijnanmaya 
Jcoki 1 and also the Anandamaya kota of the Atman. By Anandam 
is meant “ Love or Delight ”. It is because of the Anandamaya 
aspect alone that the Self or the Atman, which cannot be other¬ 
wise described, has been called “ sal-chit-Ananda suaroopa ” or 
Bhoomananda. 

Anando BrahmHi vyajdnat i 

Anand/lt hi eta khalvimutii bhootuni jayanic n 

Anandena jattini jeevanti i 

Ananddm prayanti abhisamvikinti n 

Thus, after a progressive and step by step analysis of the 
constitution of the universe, the Taittiriya Upanishad arrived at the 
profound truth that the ultimate Reality behind the visible universe 
is “ Ananda in other words, to use the modern phraseology, “ God 
is Love”. This lends this Upanishad a uuique significance not 
only in the Upanishadic literature but in the history of the deve¬ 
lopment of religious ideas of humanity in general. And considering 
the age of the Upanishad one cannot but marvel at the Vision of 
the ^is of the old who realised Love as the ultimate Reality of the 
Universe. It is not a mere guess but a solemn conclusion arrived 
at by Meditation. 

This revelation has been named “ Bh&rgavl or V&ruul Vidyfi.”. 
It is declared to have been “established in the highest heavens ”. 
Verily does it deserve to be called the highest revelation so far 
vouchsafed to humanity. All the succeeding centuries of wonderful 
progress in Science and Philosophy have not been able to outgrow 
this finding of the Rsis of the Upanishads, that “Brahman is 

1. By Vijfl&nam is to be understood the Highest Reason. It is tins 
principle that distinguishes men from lower an i m als. 
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Ananda” or “God is Love”. “From Love have all beings been 
bom, and by Love all created beings live.” For this supreme 
insight into the heart of the universe the Taittiriya Upanishad 
may well be considered as the highest landmark in the march of 
thought in the Upanishadic literature. 

***** 

Such was the method of training which was, and is still, in 
vogue in Hindu schools, ancient and modern; and this is the note 
of the spiritual culture which tho Hindu has enunciated from the 
very beginning of his civilisation. He from his early days of life 
goes through a training and discipline which gradually lead him up 
to his Ideal, namely, the realisation of God in all things. 

2 

Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha 

According to the Hindu Scriptures man’s outlook in life is 
four-fold: 

Dharma , Artha (acquisition of wealth), Kama (desire) and 
Moksha (salvation); the first three form one group, and the fourth 
another. The latter can be obtained only by renouncing the first 
three, namely, Dharma, Artha and Kama. Realising the importance 
of the two factors the ancient Sages advised the people to abstain 
from making any attempt to modify destiny in the first group, and 
to utilise free Will to their level best for securing Moksha. 

Dharma 

The word “ religion ”, as is commonly understood in the West, 
means a system of faith and worship; and belief in the tenets of a 
Church and performance of certain rites or rituals prescribed by 
that Church are all that constitutes religion. 

The Hindus, however, have really no such word as Religion, 
and the word has no synonym in Samskrt either. Our word is 
Dharma, and Dharma has a much wider significance than religion, 
and includes more than religion. The root of the word Dharma is 
dhr^to hold, and that of the word Religion is L. ligare=to bind. 
That which “ holds ” holds by an inner Law. What “ binds ” is an 
external bondage. 

Now, everything in the Universe has its Dharma, because it 
must rely on something for its existence. Now, what is that some- 
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thing on which the existence of a thing mainly depends ? It is the 
essential nature of the thing, without which it can never exist. 
The essential nature of a thing, therefore, is called its Dkanna. 
Dharma is then really the inner law of being, and applies to every 
thing in the universe as well as man. Thus, the power to burn is 
the Dharma of fire, that of water is to cool. The Dharma of honey 
is sweetness. Inertia is the Dharma of all inanimate objects. 

Man also has an essential nature that upholds his existence as 
something distinct from and above the rest of creation. And this 
must be the Dharma of man—manava-dharma. 

It is through this idea of Dharma that the Hindu has gradually 
built up a complete system of spiritual culture. He has never 
separated life from religion, or religion from life. In fact, the two 
are so intermingled that one does not know where the one melts 
into the. other. It is like the question—whether the seed precedes 
the tree or the tree precedes the seed. 

Now, what is this munava-dharma or essential nature of man, 
which we said, distinguishes him from the rest of the creation ? 
It is his “power of becoming divine ” that marks man out from all 
other beings; and this power is inherent in him and is born 
with him. 

But, how is it possible for man to become “ divine ”? Hinduism 
teaches that God is present everywhere: 

Om, Emvasymidam sarvam yat kirn cha jagatyam jagat. 

“All this, whatsoever is moving on the Earth is covered by 
the Lord.” ( hha . Up. J, 1) 

God is also in our hearts. Wo are divine by nature. But 
Divinity lies deep in our being and we do not perceive it so long as 
our unclean mind stands in tho way. Just as light cannot be seen 
through a smoky chimney, so God cannot be seen through an 
unclean mind, though all tho while Ho is in us and everywhere 
about us. If we want light we have to cleanse the chimney. So 
also if we want to bring out the Divinity in us we have to cleanse 
our mind. 

Lust, greed, anger, hatred, envy, pride and selfishness—these 
are the many impurities that obscure the Divinity within us; and 
so long as these sway our mind we are apt to commit mistakes 
almost at every step of our life and very often behave like brutes; 
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our imperfection fills up the cup of our misery, and brings untold 
sufferings upon others. 

It is due to these impurities that at the start we seem to 
stand on a level with the brutes; yet we are not brutes, for the 
mere reason that we can work our way up to Divinity, which the 
brutes cannot. As men we are bom with the power of removing 
all the impurities of our mind and becoming divine in all our 
bearings. This is our essential nature as we have seen, our 
mdnava-dharma. 

Those who revel in these impurities have not yet emerged as 
men. They are only beasts, but in human form; while those who 
suooeed in cleansing their minds thoroughly and bringing out the 
Divinity within them are real men, men who have attained perfec¬ 
tion, reached the goal of human life. Of course the path is long 
and the goal is far ahead. To bring out the Divinity in us com¬ 
pletely is no easy task. The whole advance cannot bo made by a 
single step. Yet it is a fact that a little progress on the path of 
Dharma has its own reward. As our minds become purer we 
grow wiser and get more strength and more joy. This inspires 
us to move forward and gradually increase our wisdom, strength 
and joy. 

This cleaning process goes on from birth to birth till the mind 
becomes absolutely pure. It is then that man can see God, touch 
God, talk to God and can even become one with God; that is to 
say, man becomes perfect, for it is then that the Divinity that has 
all along been within man does manifest itself completely. 

Indeed the Seer of God becomes truly Divine, full of love, joy, 
wisdom and strength. He rises above nature and becomes 
absolutely free. Nothing can bind him or shake him, and nothing 
can disturb the peace of his mind. He has no want, no misery, no 
fear and no oause for strife or grief. His face always beams with 
divine joy and his conduct marks him out as a man of God. His 
selfless love flows alike to all. His contact brings strength, purity 
and solace to all who come near him. Verily such a man has 
reached the goal of human life, and he alone may be said to be the 
“perfect man”. 

Says Sree Krsua: 

Dvhkhtfu anudxcignamannh rulchepu vigatasprhah veetardgabhaya 
krodhah sihUadhter muniruchyaU. 
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“ He whose mind is not shaken by adversity, who does not 
hanker after happiness, who has become free from affection, fear 
and wrath, is indeed the ifunt of steady wisdom.” (Gita II, 66) 
The world has produced from time to time many such Seers of 
God in different climes and in different ages. They are the “truly- 
blessed,” the salt of the human race. Out of the fulness of their 
hearts they preached what they saw and felt. They taught all 
those who flocked to them the steps that had led them to realise 
God. 

These teachings comprise the bulk of the religions of the world. 
The different Seers, however, discovered different methods of 
cleansing the mind; their teachings are essentially the same, though 
they may differ in minor respects. 

All true religions of the world lead us alike to the same goal,, 
namely, perfection, if of course, they arc followed faithfully. Each 
of them is a correct path to Divinity. 

The Hindus have been taught to regard religion in this light; 
and according to the Hindu view there is nothing wrong with the 
other religions as have been preached by their respective Prophete 
or Seers of God. Their teachings are priceless, and they give 
us a sure and correct lead. Such are the true religions of the 
World. 

Religion is something immensel}- practical, and one has to put 
into practice the teachings of the greet Seers and Prophets of one’s 
own religion, and regulate one's entire life accordingly. This alone 
can lead us towards the goal. We have to bring out the Divinity 
within us and become real men, and for this we have to strive our 
best. Really we attain Dharma, our true and essential nature,, 
only when God in us becomes fully manifest. And for achieving 
this end wc should spare no pains. Thus. 

“Verily he who knows that Supreme Brahman becomes 
Brahman Itself. In his family none ignorant of the Brahman is 
bom; the knots of his heart being loosened ho gets beyond grief 
and sin and attains immortality.” ( Mundak Up. Ill, 2 , 9) 
tut yo 7*o vai tatparamam Brahma- Veda Brahmaira bhavati i 
nasya abrdhmavH hide bhavati i 

tarati iokam taraii papmanam guha granthibhyo vimukto Amfto 
bhavati a (Mundak Up. Ill, 2, 9> 
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All these teachings require explanation, and it has to come 
from some Seer of God, one in a position to explain. Hinduism, 
therefore, advises and in some cases insists on every spiritual 
.aspirant {a&dhak) to find a Seer to be his spiritual guide, or Guru. 

3 

Guru—The Spiritual Guide 

The training gained from an enlightened spiritual guide or 

■ Guru is the most essential and efficient of all the means available 
to enable man to achieve God-realisation and Self-realisation as the 
aim of life. India has fallen almost beyond recognition from those 
days of her greatness, when unnumbered Sages like Vaiista and 
Yajfiavalkya and Kings like Sroo Ramackandra and Janaka'shed 
-an imperishable lustre on her name and gained her the crown of 
.spirituality equally with the sceptre of imperial might among the 

world’s communities. The special mission of man is ever to assist 
the evolving and living Soul to find the embodiment and 
•environment needed for the attainment of its final goal and destiny, 
as settled by the Supreme Revelation {Mahamkya)—Tat twam asi— 
“That, (the nature of the true Self) Thou art”. And such 
attainment is only possible with the advent of the enlightened 
Guru, who possessing a realised knowledge of the Atman, has 
thereby gained “the power of grace and the gift of love” which 
alone make for the uplifting of man. 

If in modern education, where we chiefly aim at intellectual 
acquisition and advancement, training under a qualified teacher is 
indispensable for the making of a truly cultured man, it is much 
more so in the Ycdic system, where the subject-matter of education 
is one removed from the secular interests of life. The doctrine of 

■ adhikdra (qualification) holds so prominent a place in Hinduism, 
that it may be said to take the lead among its special features. 
Moreover, the teacher is chiefly a transmitter of the teaching and 
the grace ( anugraha ) which he has received from his own Guru; 
and so he represents a succession which starts with Ishwara at the 
commencement of creation. In order that his duty as a transmitter 
may be effectively done, he has to make out, when performing the 
ceremony of initiation, what is the spiritual status of the disciple, 
and to adapt his instruction from time to time to his needs. The 

•Guru’s work is thus to result in converting the disciple into the 
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likeness of himself in all essentials—in the knowledge and power 
of the Spirit. “ The man who has an Acharya (Spiritual teacher) 
knows (the Atman).” Hence the Sruti says: 

“ Only that knowledge which is gained from an Aeharya is of 
the best kind.” 

“The Guru is he who enables us to cross the Bea of ignorance 
{ajnana) ; his perfect knowledge is like the boat by which one can 
cross.” In fact, the Guru should not only convey to us the purport 
of the ShSstras and make us firm in their practical observance, but 
should offer in himself a living example of such observance. 

Now, to a disciple the Guru’s grace is quite needed, os nothing 
can be gained by the disciple who is unable to secure it. “Learning, 
wealth, strength and prosperity bear no fruit for those who have 
not the Guru’s grace. They go downward.” So says God Shiva 
to P&rvati. ( Skdudapurana) 

A common derivation of the word “ Guru ” is the following: 
Gukaraschdndhakdro Rukdrasteja uchyaie Aj na nag ramka m 
Brahma gurureva nasamshayah. 

“The letter Gu means darkness and the letter Ru the light-, 
the Guru is so called as he is the remover of darkness, as he is able 
to remove all intellectual and spiritual darkness.” ( Gum-GUa ) 

“ Even as a fly sitting on the back of a lion travels over hills 
and dales, the pupil gets elevated along with the master.” 

“Just as a blindman taking hold of an unblind guide freely 
walks his way; as a lame man sitting in a boat is safely carried' 
ashore by the pilot; and even as the children of the king’s servants 
enjoy all the pleasures of the royal household, albeit the king may 
not know of them; so does the kind Teacher lead the faithful 
disciple to the Grace of God.” 

andho anandhagrahana Vaiago Yati rahgeda yadvat i 
paiigu. naukakuhara nihito niyatc navikena n 
bhogan aviditanrpah seuUcasydrbhakudih i 
twat Samprdptau prabhavaii tathd deiiko me dayaluh « 

The Teacher is the pupil’s God and worshipping him, ho 
worships God. The only effort required on his part is to seek and 
place himself under a truly spiritual sage. 

Such a disciple will not fail to prosper in this world, for 
wealth comes voluntarily to liim who spurns it, and his spiritual 
life guarantees salvation after death. 
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4 

Karma 

Now, an Action is not quite so simple a thing as it seems; it is 
always preceded by a Thought, and a thought is in its turn 
the result of Desire or Kama ; that is to say, if one wants or desires 
for a thing he thinks how to get it or where to get it and then he 
ads. This is the regular order; every action has a thought behind 
it; and every thought has a desire behind it. These three things— 
action, thought and desire—are the three threads twisted as it were 
into the cord of Karma. 

Kamamaya era ayam purusa iti, sayathd kdmo bhavati tat krlur 
bhavati , yat krturbhavati tat karma kurute, yat karma karate tat 
abhisampadyate . 

“The Self is identified w'ith desire alone; what it desires it 
resolves; what it resolves it works out; and what it works out it 
Attains." (i*r. Ar, Up. 4, 4, 5) 

Our actions make the people round us happy or unhappy ; if 
we make them happy we have sown happiness “ like a seed," and 
it grows up into happiness for ourselves; if we make them unhappy 
wo have sown the seed of unhappiness, and it grows up into un¬ 
happiness for ourselves. So also if wc do cruel deeds we sow 
cruelty like a seed, and it grows up into cruelty to ourselves; 
similarly, kindness and courtesy beget kindness and courtesy also. 
In other words whatever we sow by our actions comes back to us 
in the same form. 

But adion has thought behind it. Now our thoughts make 
-what is called our character, the nature and kind of mind that we 
have. As we think about a thing a great deal our minds become 
like that thing. If we think kindly, we become kind; if we think 
•cruelly we become cruel; if we think deceitfully, we become 
deceitful; if we think honestly we become honest. In this way 
our character is mado by our thoughts, and when we are bom again, 
we shall be bom with the character that if being made by our thoughts 
now. As we ad according to our nature or charader — as a kind person 
ads kindly, or a cruel person ads cruelly—it is easy to see that actions 
in our next life will depend on the thoughts of our present life. 

But thought has desire, behind it. Now, desire brings us the 
object we wish for. As a magnet attracts soft iron, so does desire 
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attract objects. If we desire money, we shall have the opportunity 
of becoming rich in another life. If we desire learning, we shall 
have an opportunity of becoming learned in another life. If wo 
desire love, we shall have the opportunity of becoming loved. 
If we desire power, we shall have the opportunity of becoming 
powerful. This is Karma; and Karma may be summed up in a 
few words—“A man reaps as he sows”. 

The student, then, who would make happiness for others and 
for himself, must look well after his desires, must find out by 
observation and study which objects in the long run bring happi¬ 
ness, and which bring unhappiness, and must then try, with all his 
strength, to desire only those things, tho outcome of which is 
happiness. 

5 

Yajiia ( Sacrifice ) 

A unique conception in the Hindu view of life is that every 
person is bom on this earth burdened with a five-fold debt. He 
owes a debt to the Devfis who keep the worlds going; he owes a 
■debt to the Rsis, the inspired Seers of knowledge; he owes a debt 
to his own Pitf-s or ancestors, " whose love tingles in every drop of 
blood in his veins;” he owes a debt to human beings in general 
(tiaras) and finally he owes a debt to all creatures— bhutas —in the 
world. Every man in his life-time has to pay off every one of 
these debts, and he who fails to do so is held guilty of heinous sin, 
the idea underlj'ing being that all debts contracted in one birth 
should be paid off in the same birth, as putting it off for the next 
birth is to vouchsafe or ensure another birth as it were. 

All these debts are to be redeemed by sacrifice or yqjna, which 
is considered by the Smjtis the most important Dharma of the 
Hindus. 

The debt to the Devfis is redeemed by what is called Devar- 
yajfla—which consists in the performance of certain rites and 
rituals such as homa, worship, fulfilment of vows, austerities and 
by everything in fact, which is the off-spring of the religious 
instinct in man. They are the means of recognition of all that 
we owe to the kindly ministry and protection of those active 
4 ‘Tntelligencia ” working in nature, and the repayment of the debt 
.by giving for their service a share of our possessions. Its inner 
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meaning is the realisation of our relation with the invisible worlds 
and of interdependence of those worlds on each other. 

This yajfia teaches us to be in harmony with Nature in accord 
with all that lives. 

The debt to the Rsis is discharged by Rsi—yajfia, also called 
Brahma-yajfia—or study of the Ved§s or sacred lore, discipline, 
knowledge and reverence. Everyday a man should study some 
sacred book and thus gradually acquire the knowledge, without 
which he cannot properly understand himself, his position and his 
duties. And he should ever be ready to impart this knowledge to 
those who are less learnod or more ignorant than himself. 

Adhyapanam Brahmayajnah “Teaching constitutes Brahma- 
yajfia *\ (Manu-smrti) 

A Dwija should, therefore, daily offer this sacrifice, reading 
and carefully thinking over some passage or passages from the 
sacred liters time. The carefulness and the closeness of the thought 
is much more important than the amount read. 

The real significance of this yajfia is that all study— 
adhyayana, is a sacrifice or yajfia, and we learn in order that we 
may teach— adhyapana. 

The third debt, the debt to the Pitra or the manes , is discharged 
by begetting a son “ in the bonds of holy wedlock ” and continuing 
the line of the ancestors. The outer sacrifice to the Pitra is the 
tarpana—piiryajnastu tarpanam or offering of water to the older 
generation of our family, the departed ancestors; the real signi¬ 
ficance of which is the recognition of the great debt we owe to the 
past generations of men, who inhabited this earth before us and 
who toiled and laboured that they might hand it on to posteritj' in 
an enriched and improved state. 

No man is truly human who does not recogniso the debt be 
pwes to the past, to his ancestors; and the Smrtis insist on the 
annual performance of atleast the Shraddha ceremony in the honor 
of the deputed, even if all other rites should be omitted. 

The debt to Man has to be paid off with hospitality (Atithi- 
poojana), charity and gifts (i ddnam ) and performance of unselfish 
deeds of any kind, such as sinking of public wells, building of rest- 
houses, etc. A true Aryan Bhould feed some one poorer than 
himself, the significance of which is service and help to humanity 
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{Nr-yajna), as feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, sheltering 
the homeless and comforting the bereaved. 

The gift or D&nam should always be given to the poor and 
deserving and never to the rich. The D&nam should be given with 
a sense of duty to one who can make no return. A good Dan am is, 
therefore, one which is given in the right place, at an opportune 
time and to a deserving person. 

“ Fill the poor with money, 0 Yudhisthira, do not pay the rich. 
Medicine is needed only by the sick and not by the healthy.” 
(Mahabh&rctia) 

daridran bhara Kaunieya nut prayachhehxtre dhanam i 

vyadhilasya auQadham pailyam neerujasya kimau$adhaih n 

Also, “To give is right, a gift given with this idea, to one who 
•does no service in return, in a fit place and to a worthy person, 
that gift is held to be Sattwika.” 

dutavyamiti yatddnam dlyate anupikarine i 
deit kdlecha j alrecha taddanam satvikam smriam ■ 

(Gita XVII, 20) 

The last and final debt—that to the bhtitas— is to be paid off 
by giving baii, that is, by feeding “the birds in the air and the 
beasts in the field ”. It is called bhuia-yajiia. The real significance 
of this yajna is the service of those who are beneath us in the 
human and in the animal kingdoms, the recognition of man’s 
indebtedness to them for their services to him and the practice of 
kindness and consideration towards them. 

“And that beasts and birds, and even the ants, feed in his 
home on the crumbs, the offerings made to them, washings of 
utensils, etc., is how he becomes an object of enjoyment to them.” 
( Br . Ar. Up. /, 4, 16) 

Mention should, however, be made in this connection of the 
existence in nature of some form of minute animate agents, (micro¬ 
organisms or microbes) such of bacteria, yeast, streptothrix, etc., 
invisible to the naked eye. The upper few inches of the surface 
soil contain innumerable number of them, but they are very few 
below the depth of a few feet in an undisturbed soil. Their 
number, however, is considerably larger in a cultivated soil than in 
the uncultivated or dry and sandy soil. 

The microbes found in the soil are of two types: (1) Sapro¬ 
phytic microbes, or those ooncerned with the decomposition and 
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disintegration of organic matter, both animal and vegetable; and 
(2) Pathogenic microbes or disease—producing germs. 

The saprophytes are found in greater abundance, and are 
concerned with the final disposal of all organic matter such as 
animal excreta, sewage, dead bodies, vegetable matter, etc. If it 
were not for their presence in the soil, the surface of the earth 
would have long become clogged with organic refuse, and man’s 
existence would not have been possible. They are thus of interest 
to man from zoological, industrial and economic aspects; they help 
man by enriching the soil (by the nitrification of manurial and 
animal matter), causingdecay of refuse matter, fixing the Nitrogen 
of the air to the nodules of leguminous plants (class of beans and 
peas), by souring milk, in fermenting sugar and molasses and 
production of alcohol, and in so many other ways including 
destruction of the disease—causing microbes. In fact it has been 
proved by scientists that man could not live on earth except for 
these microbes. 

The popular conception that the presenoe of bacteria is always' 
associated with disease, is erroneous. 

The pathogenic bacteria contained in the soil are, however, 
much fewer than the saprophytic, as they do not find a suitable 
medium in the soil for their growth and multiplication, and they 
die also in the struggle for existence with the saprophytes. But 
the soil does, however, contain certain bacteria (pathogenic) such 
as those of Anthrax, Tetanus and Malignant Oedema, which being 
spore-bearing are more resistant against adverse conditions such 
as drying, heat, etc. 

Although few pathogenic bacteria can actually live in the soil 
for a time, a soil polluted with human and animal excreta, urine 
or sputum may come to oont&in the specific microbes of Typhoid 
fevere. Dysentery, Epidemic Diarrhoea and Cholera and give rise to 
these diseases from infected or polluted soil through the medium of 
water, dust, flies, etc. Certain vegetables grown on a polluted soil 
may communicate, if eaten raw or uncooked, the ova of various 
intestinal worms, hook-worms and round-worms from the soil to 
the consumers. Some forms of tape-worm pass part of their life¬ 
cycle in the soil. Oysters grown in estuaries into which town- 
sewage flows, have been known to communicate Typhoid fevers to 
the consumers, and oysters, it is said, are preferred to be eaten raw. 
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Mention should here lie made of the latest discovery of modem 
Science--penicillin, “the wonder-drug,” which has revolutionised 
modem treatment of disease in man and animals. It is derived 
from a particular variety of fungus (ptniciUium notatum ) similar to 
the growth found on bread and other foodstuffs kept exposed to 
air and moisture. Most of these fungi are poisonous to man and 
animals except the peniciUium notatum noted above. On the other 
hand it is poisonous to certain low forms of life such as germs of 
disease in man and animals. 

* * * ♦ * 

The conception of the five-fold yajfias is one of the noblest 
and most comprehensive conceptions of human duty ever formu¬ 
lated. It reminds man of how inextricably his lot is interwoven 
with that of everything else in the world, and of how man has ever 
to keep before him this stupendous fact of interdependence. In a 
sense it is worship by man of the whole universe. The idea thus: 
teaches man how he ought atlast to sacrifice himself for the 
benefit of others. 

Even Creation itself is the greatest sacrifice, where the Creator 
confines Himself in matter in order that a Universe may be made 
manifest, and immersion in matter is, in the spiritual sense,, 
“death”. The Creator thus sacrificed Himself in order that he 
might bring into being parts of Himself, which might develop all 
His powers in matter in infinite variety of forms. 

This is the underlying principle of Sacrifice. It gives us a 
clue to the real meaning of Sacrifice, namely “ it is the pouring out 
of one’s life for the benefit of all beings”. 

Says Sree Kp?oa: 

yat Icarosi yada&nasi yajjuhofi daddsx yat i 
yaUapasyasi Kaunleya tatkurupica madarpanam n (Gita IX, 27) 
“ Whatever thou doest, whatever thou catest, whatever thou 
offerest in sacrifice, whatever thou givest away, whatever austerity 
thou practisest, 0 Son of Kunti, do that as an offering unto Me.” 
subhd&uhha phalairtvam moJcshase. karmabandhanaih \ 
sannyasa yoga yuktdtma vimukto mumupaifyasi u (Gita IX, 28) 
“ Thus shalt thou be freed from the bondage of actions bearing 
good and evil results. With the heart steadfast, in the Yoga of 
renunciation—sacrifice—and liberated, thou shalt come unto Me.” 



CHAPTER IX 


THE COSMOS AND EVOLUTION 

When Idw&ra, the Supreme One (Saguna Brahma), shines out 
tin prakrti (Cosmic energy) and makes it take shapes, the first 
Forms that appear are those of the Trimurtis, or the three Aspects 
of Ifiwara manifested to cause the Brahm&oda (lit. egg of 
Brahma), the Cosmos, or an orderly system of worlds. That Aspect 
of His in which He creates the worlds is named Brahma, that in 
which He preserves and maintains them is named Vispu, and that 
in which He dissolves the worlds when they are worn out and of 
no further use, is Siva, 

Brahma, the Creator, shapes matter into sevon Tatiwas 
(Elements) as they are called. The first two of them are Buddhi 
(Pure Reason) and Ahamkdra (Egoism), the principle of separation 
breaking up matter into tiny particles called atoms. The remaining 
Five Tattwas arc the PanchabhiUa- s, and out of these all things are 
partly made. There is more tamoguna than rajo or satticaguna 
showing itself in the Elements, and so the things composed chiefly 
of them are dull and inert; the inner life, the Jim cannot show its 
powers, for the coat of gross matter is so thick and heavy. 

Next, after the Elements, the Five Jminendriyas were created; 
these were at first only ideas in the mind of Brahma and later were 
clothed in the Elements. They are the five centres of the senses 
of sight, hearing, touch, smell, taste. Next were created the 
Karmendriyas, the organs of which are the hands, the legs, those of 
speech, of generation and of excretion. There is more of Rajoguna 
than Tamoguna and of Sattwaguna showing itself in these Indriyas, 
so they are very active, and the inner life—the Jiva— can show 
more of its powers in them. 

After the Indriyas, Brahma created in His mind the Dems, 
who are connected with the senses; and also Manas (the Mind) 
which may be called the Sixth Indriya; because it draws into itself 
and arranges and thinks over all the sensations oollected by the 
Indriyas from the outside world. There is more Sattwaguna than 
of Tamoguna and Rajoguna showing itself in the Dtvtis and the 
Manas. 

Next, Brahma created in his mind the hosts of Devas, called 
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Sura a, who carry out, administer the laws of Idwara and see to 
the proper management of all the worlds. They see that each man 
gets what he has earned by his Karma, they give success and 
failure in wordly things according to what one deserves, they help 
man in many ways, if men properly serve them; and much of the 
bad weather, sickness and famine and other national troubles come 
from men entirely neglecting their duties they owe to these Devos. 

The Devos are a vast multitude under the Five Rulers, Indra, 
Vayu, Agni, Varuna and Kubera. In Devils Rajoguna predominates, 
Manu says "Their nature is action.” 

The Asuras—the enemies of the Deeds—are embodiments of 
Tamoguna and are inactive. 

The Creater then created in His mind minerals, plants, animals 
and man, thus completing the picture of the world wherein the un¬ 
folding of the powers of the Jtva —what is now called Evolution— 
was to take place. In Samskjt this world “ Evolution or world — 
process ” is called Samsara, and it is compared to a wheel which is 
constantly turning and on which all the Jives are bound. 

Thus Brahma completed His share of the great task of a 
Universe, but the forms needed to be clothed in physical matter to 
be made active beings. This was the work of Visiju. Ho breathed 
His life— prana— in all the forms and gave them consciousness. 
Then all the Brahmanda became full of life and consciousness. 

Now, what are known as Avatars, Incarnations* of Vispu are 
His Divine manifestations in some form of flesh to bring about 
some special result. Thus, (1) With the coming of the Malaya (or 
the Fish) began the great evolution of animal life in the world, and 
(2) Kurma (the Tortoise), the type of the next great step in 
evolution ; (3) Vardha (the Boar)—the type of the great mammalian 
kingdom which was to flourish on the dry land; and Modern 
Science recognises these three great stages of evolution each marked 
in Hinduism by an Avatar; (4) Nara-simha (Man-lion)—came to 
free the earth from the tyranny of the Dailyds : (5) V&mana (Dwarf) 
came as man to aid in the evolution of the human race. He is 
known as Trivikrama, as he covered the entire earth in three steps 

* Veddnuddharate jagannxvahaU bhoogolamudbibhrate l Daiiydn ddrayale 
Balitn chhalayaie kthairakthayam kurvale n Poulastyam jayate halam kalcyat* 
kdrtinyamdtanvaie l mUchhdn mvrehhayaU Dafjlcrii hie Krfxydya tubhyam. 
namah a (Gita-Govind of J*vadeva) 
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and thus won for man the field of his evolution; (6) Parwhirama— 
He came with an axe to punish the particular sect of the 
Kehatriyas who were oppressing the people and to teach bad rulers 
the danger of using power to tyrannise instead of to help; 
(7) Rfima—Sroe Rfimochandra, an ideal Kshatriya, the model 
King; He serves as an example of a perfect human life; He is 
emphatically the Perfect Man; (8) Sree Kr?pa, the manifestation 
of Divine Love and Wisdom; He is the speaker of the Gita; 
<9) Buddha—Teacher of Truth—is the founder of a might}'faith 
follow'ed by millions of the human race; and (10) Kalki—This 
Avatfira will come in future and close the Kaliyuga. When he 
•comes the Satyayuga will return to earth and a new cycle will 
begin. 

It may therefore be said that Hinduism teaches the evolution 
of life through the symbols of the various Divine Incarnations or 
Avatars. What iB significant is the order in which these occur, as 
Dr. Annie Besant was one of the first to point out. 

If Divinity could exercise Its Omnipotence without employing 
human agency for Its ends, incarnations would be unnecessary and 
we should not have had Epics of heroic life to instruct and chasten 
the hearts of men. It is only by assuming human form and 
associating with erring humanity that Divinity confers the choicest 
benefits on the world of men by precept and by example. Thus, 
we read in the Ramayana, for example, that the boon secured by 
Ravana that he should receive no hurt from all others than mere 
mortals of whom he was not afraid, had to be upheld by the 
Highest taking the human form (Sree Rama) before the Evil (that 
was Ravana) could be put an end to. While Sree Rama’s divine 
nature is to all devout Hindus an unquestionable fact the chasten¬ 
ing effect of the Epic or any epic whatsoever, on the minds of men 
■comes out of the study of it as the unfolding of the drama of the 
highest human life. 

It should be noted that the Hindu Seers had a clear idea of 
evolution; Patanjali refers to it as j&tyantaraparipama, t. 
transformation of one genus or species into another. They had a 
definite idea about its cause, for which modern science may be 
said to be still groping. They held that one genus or species has 
within it, potentially, whatever evolves out of it. It is already 
there in the Prakrti (causal state) of a particular genus or species, 
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and this flows out, as it were, to manifest newer forms, whenever 
circumstances combine to give it an outlet. It should also be 
noted that at the back of this evolution lies, according to Hinduism, 
the Divine Will as its supreme cause. Exclaims Partha, when 
Sree Kyspa, the Great Lord of Yoga showed him His Supreme 
Idwara Form (Vishwa Rupa): 

“ I sec all the Devas, 0 Deva, in Thy body, and hosts of all ’ 
grades of beings; Brahma, the Lord seated on the lotus and all the 
R§is and celestial serpents.” [Gita XI, 15) 

“I see the Rudras, Adity&s, Vasus, Sadhyas, Vishve-Dcvaa, 
the two ASvins, Maruts. Usmapas (the Pitfs) and hosts of 
Gandharvas, Yakshas, Asuraa and Siddhas—all these are looking 
at Thee, all quite astounded.” (Ibid XI, 22) 

Darwin’s Theory of Evolution 

According to Darwin’s Theory of Evolution man with his 
mind is the outcome of the occurrence of variations from one 
species to another, reacting to material forces surrounding it. In 
other words, the variations in the species were caused by changes 
in the environments. The species in its efforts to adapt itself 
to the constantly changing environments has simultaneously 
developed certain changes in itself and grown into another species. 
This theory of Darwin was subsequently collated by the French 
Biologist, Lamarck. 

Both these exponents kept silent over the controversial issue 
of the existence of Mind, and openly declared their ignorcnce. 
Materialistic psychology at first denied the existence of Mind. 
This was mainly based on Pavlov’s (a Russian Psychologist 
experiments in respect of reflex actions (automatic biological action) 
and responses to impulsive drives or stimuli, both “ conditioned ” 
and “unconditioned”. Pavlov’s Theory denied the existence of 
any non-material element as Mind, which characterised man, 
although consciousness only sometimes arises as a bye-product of 
bodily processes. According to this view, all “thought” is 
explained as a set of responses to stimuli or impulsive drive*— 
responses which may be analysed into movements of larynx and 
the brain. Man, thus, is merely an automaton and has no Freewill 
or Volition ; in other words, man is matter in motion adjusting 
himself according to environments. 
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Later development-8 have, however, proved the existence of a 
Free-will or volition in man. The materialistic theory stretches 
itself to explain this aspect in man as instinctive or impulsive drive. 
But the main point ignored by this theory, which emerges from the 
experiments on volition is the feeling of “ I ” or identity. It is 
definitely “ I ” who wills. Volition or willing when it takes the 
form of an initiative like introspection, is pre-eminently a form of 
self-activity. How could a mere bye-product of cerebral processes 
possess this feature ? Also the features of acknowledging certain 
Incidents, comparing and unifying them and always continuing a 
separate identity can only be the outcome of the notion of Self. It 
should therefore be admitted that some non-materialistic entity is 
hidden in the organism of the human body which is conscious of 
its identity as a whole unit and uses his different parts as he 
pleases. (After C. I. Banerjee— The Organiser, Delhi, 28th Jan. ’52) 

2 

Hindu Conception of the Universe 

Hinduism holds that Sffli (Creation—Brahmanda) has no 
beginning in time and that each Srsti is preceded by PraUiya 
^Dissolution) and that each Pralava by Srsti, and this has been 
going on eternally. Now, why does this happen ? The Shastras 
declare that there is a causal link between Prajaya and Srsti. The 
inexorable (relentless) law of Karma forges this link. This law, 
according to Hinduism is the Supreme Law of Causation that 
determines each Sr?ti and everything within it. The actions, the 
experiences and the desires of the Jlvas of the previous cycle 
( kalpa ) lie in the causal state during the state of Dissolution. And 
it is for the fruition of these that during creation all Jivas (beginning 
with Hirauyagarbha) come into being together with their various 
habitations (lokae) and materials for their use like food, drink, etc. 
They are to experience pain and pleasure according to their bar! or 
good learmas performed during the previous cycle. It is for this 
that they come and are surrounded by myriads of objects of 
experience. Thus in Pralaya lies the seed out of which the 
BrahmSnda shoots up like a tree. As a tree is preceded by a seed, 
again the seed by a tree, so also is Srsti preceded by Pralaya and 
Pralava by Sreti. 
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The Jivas hold the centre of the stage. They are to reap the 
fruits of their action through experience ( bhoga ), and that is why 
the entire universe comes into existence. Hence the latter is 
resolved into 2 constituent groups: (1) the subjects (the enjoyers, 
bhokta) and (2) objects of experience ( bhogya). The Jivas belong 
to the bhokta group and all other things to the latter. From this 
view-point the Brahm&nda or jagat is characterised by these two 
groups of entities, the sentient (having the power of sense 
perception) and the insentient. The Jivas experience the world 
through the senses of knowledge (jnanendriyas), which are so many 
instruments of perception. Each of these instruments conveys to 
the Jivas a particular aspect of the world of experience, and this is 
said to be its Vi$aya or object of perception. The Jfi&nendriyas, 
namely, ears, skin, eyes, tongue and nose have sound, tonch, colour, 
taste and smell as their respective vifayds. These five classes of 
sense-perceptions are all that the Jivas are concerned with in the 
external world. These practically compose their entire external 
world of experience (bhogya). 

Now the sense-perceptions are produced only when the senses 
are stirred up by stimuli from the external world. Light waves, 
for instance, stimulate the eyes to produce the sense-perception of 
colour (rupa), gross akdAa stirs up the perception of sound and 
touch, tejas of those of sound, touch and colour, Ap of all these 
plus taste (rasa), and Kshiti of all the 5 vifayas including smell. It 
should be noted that each succeeding bhuta in the series stirs up 
the sensation of one more vietaya than the preceding bhiia ; this 
additional one is said to be its special property (gupa). Thus, 
sound is the special property of alcana, touch of vdyu, colour of 
tejas, taste of dp, and smell of kshiti. 

These gross bhutas are thus looked upon as different groups of 
sense-stimuli. They are of the nature of energy and not of matter. 
Though their names suggest physical entities like ether, air, fire, 
water and earth they arc nothing but modes of Prakrti. the infinite 
Cosmic energy'. From this view-point physical existence is 
absolutely non-material. The look of matter is deceptive. 

Thus, before the analytical vision of the Hindu Seers the entire 
Universe came to be resolved into subjects of experience (bhokt&) 
and objects of experience (bhogya), the experience of external, 
objects again into five classes of sense-perception, and the external 
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world into five groups of senae-stimuJi known as the gross bhulas. 
The analysis, therefore, is purely psychological and not physical. 

The scientist’s division of the world into elements and their 
atoms, on the other hand, has already become meaningless. The 
atoms are no longer held as ultimate constituents of matter. They 
have been resolved into energy-units (Electrons, protons,* etc.) 
The analytical approach of the physicist has penetrated the 
deceptive outlook of matter. Matter has become dematerialised. 
It may be noted that this finding of modem Science has gone a 
step ahead towards confirming the Hindu view of Nature. 

• “It is a truly wonderful picture of the universe that Science 
has also given to us. On the one hand, are the astronomical 
distances in space, the farthest visible bodies being separated from 
us by a hundred million light-years (a light-year is the distance 
travelled by light in one year at the rate of 1,86,000 miles a second). 
No less than two million stars are visible to us, including the 
galaxies, each one of which is itself an island universe. Science 
tells us that this vast universe must have had a beginning at some 
remote point of time. Withal, according to Einstein and his 
followers space is finite and bounded, and gets continually expand¬ 
ing. It reminds one of the Hindu idea of the Cosmos as 
Brahm&nda or the egg of Brahma, and of the meaning of the root 
brh which indicates growth and expansion. On the other hand, 
science takes us into the region of the infinitely minute, the world 
of electrons which comprise miniature solar systems in themselves, 
and the world of ultra—microscopic life like that of the filter— 
passing viruses. What finer and more compact description of this 
whole could we desire than the anoraneeyan mahatomaheeyan of the 
Upanishads. 1 A new scientific mysticism seems to be growing up 
under our very eyos, associated with the names of Einstein, 

• Wo know not what the release of the titanic ©aergy locked within the 
infinitely small compass of an atom will accomplish. Scientists maintain that 
it will be possible to take 100,000 ton Atlantic liner from Europe to America 
and back on the energy of one tumblerful of water ? In terms of man-power, 
it would need over ten millions oarsmen to do the job. (Motwani-Science and 
8ocietv in India—P. 38.) The huge Atom smasher, Cyclostron of Dr. Emost 
Lawrence has transformed platinum into gold and given off more radio-active 
particloe than the world's entire supply of Radium. (Ibid. P. 63) , 

1 Kaih. Up. II, SO. (Subtler than the subtle, and greater than the great, 
in the heart of each living being the Atman is set. 
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'Eddington, Jeans* and others for whom the staff of the world is 
comparable to the mind-stuff. Other concepts of a non-mechanical 
nature have been offered to us from the fields of biology and 
psychology to account for the whole range of phenomena in a 
satisfactory manner; e. g., the Life-force of vitalists, the elan vital 
of Bergson, the Cosmic Unconscious of Broad, and the libido of the 
psycho-analysts.” (Guru Dutt— A Hindu View of Culture.) 

3 

What is Mind? “No matter” 

What is Matter? “Never mind” 

Thus, “ Mind is that which is not matter, and matter is that 
which is not mind.” This is the common supposition and western 
psychology also proceeds on the same basis. But the Gita, for 
example, following the Upanishads regards mind as belonging to 
the domain of matter, which is lower Prakrti. Says The Lord: 
“Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Ether (Kham), Mind {Manas), Reason 
(Buddhi) and also Ego (Ahamkdra) —that is how My eight-fold 
Prakrti is divided. This indeed, is My Lower (material) aspect. 
But know thou My other or Higher (or spiritual) aspect, in the 
form of Jlva (the Soul, the Life-principle or Vital Essence) by which 
the whole universe is sustained. Know also that these two forms 
of Prakrti are the womb of all creation. I am the Origin or Source 
(prabhava) and also Dissolution or End (pralaya) of the whole 
universe.” ( Gita VII, 4, 5 <k 6) 

Thus, mind, as contrasted with the soul, belongs to the lower 
Prakrti. It, however, consists of subtle matter as opposed to gross 
matter forming the body. “ The senses are said to be superior to 
the body, the intellect (Buddhi) is superior to the mind, and the 
Soul (Atman) is superior to the intellect.” ( Oita III, 42) 

The senses and mind are both organs of the body, and mind 
is only a superior sonso or organ of the body. 

“Of the organs of perception, etc., I am the mind and 
I am the consciousness (Chetand, life-energy) in living beings.” 
(Gita X, 22). “Presiding over the senses—the ear, the eye, the 

• Sir James Jeans, the famous Astronomer died on 16th September, 1946 
at Dorking, 8urrey. He was “one of the Six greatest men ” according to 
8ir Oliver Lodge. 
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touch, the taste, the smell, as also the mind—He (Self) experiences 
objects.” (Gita XV, 9) 

What then is the exact relation between the senses, mind and 
intellect, which also form part of the body ? In order to understand 
this relation we must first understand what is meant by the sense® 
and reason. Senses are organs of the body through which we make 
contact with the outer world. These contacts are two-fold—getting 
impressions from the outside world, and transmitting our ideas to 
the outside world by actions. The five organs through which we 
get impressions are hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell —known 
as Jndnendriyas or organs of knowledge; and the five organs 
through which we translate our thoughts into actions are speech, 
hands, feet and organs of generation and of excretion —these are 
known as Karmendriya* or organs of action. Each of these ten 
organs is connected with the brain by means of nerves. The nerves 
connecting the organs of knowledge with the brain are known as 
sensory nerves, and those connecting the organs of action with the 
brain are known as motor nerves in modern physiology. The brain 
is a switch-board which receives as well as transmits impressions 
and ideas. There is one difference between the teaching of modem 
physiology and the Upanishadic doctrine of senses and mind, that 
while, according to the former, mind resides in the brain, according 
to the Latter it resides in the heart, where the nerves, rather nerve- 
plexuses meet, But whatever may be the seat of mind it is 
common ground that the mind receives as well as transmits, 
impressions and ideas and makes contacts with the outer world. 
Each organ of knowledge has its objects in the external world and 
is akin to them. It is the essence of this doctrine that each organ 
longs to have contact with its objects, or rather, the mind longs to 
have such contacts through the organs. This longing or appetite 
consists of desires and passions which have a tendency to be mom 
intensive in their activity, the more they are pnt into action. 

These senses belong to the lower nature of man and with the 
exception of the sense of speech are shared by man in common 
with the animal world. A good deal of the outer world is shut out 
from our knowledge because of the limited power of our senses, 
although we can increase the stock of our knowledge gained through 
the senses by the power of our intellect or reason ( Buddhi ). 

Now, Buddhi , though higher than mind, is still a subtle organ 
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of the body and stands highest in our lower nature. Buddhi is the 
power by which we are enabled to classify the impressions received 
from the outside world through the senses, put them into ideas and 
discriminate between them as true or false, right or wrong according 
to a standard or ideal which we may fix. But though Buddhi is 
the highest organ, it is still an organ of the body and is influenced 
by the mind and the senses. The nature of a man’s Buddhi 
depends very much upon the quality of his mind; if the mind is 
too much under the influence of the senses the person may lose his 
power of discrimination; and this relation between the senses and 
reason is very graphically described in the Gita thus: 

“ In a man brooding on objects of the senses attachment ( mnga ) 
to them springs up, attachment begets craving (kdma) and craving 
begets wrath (krodha).” (Gita II, 62) 

“Wrath begets infatuation ( moha ), infatuation leads to 
confusion of memory (smrli vibhrama), confusion of memory ruins the 
reason ( buddhituUa ) and the ruin of reason spells utter destruction 
( pranuda ).” (Oita II, 63) 

[Compare what the BhSgavata Pur&pa says:—“Brooding on 
the objects of the senses the mind gets fastened to them; on the 
other hand, brooding on the Lord, the mind is lost in Him.’’] 

In other words, if Buddhi is to function properly the senses 
reqihrc to be controlled so that it may not lose its sharpness (dhara). 
Between Buddhi and the senses is the mind, and therefore mind 
should control the senses and should, in turn, be controlled 
by Buddhi. 

“ But the disciplined Soul, who moving among sense-objects 
with the senses weaned from likes and dislikes and brought under 
control of Atman, attains pcaoe of mind.” ( Oita II, 64) 

“ Peace of mind means the end of all ills, for the understanding 
of him whose mind is at pcaoe stands secure.” ( Oita II, 65) 

Also, “The undisciplined man has neither understanding nor 
devotion; for him who has no devotion there is no peace, and for 
him who has no peace whence (could there be) happiness (mkhetm) ? ” 
(Oita II, 66) 

The actual relation between mind, Buddhi and senses has been 
aptly illustrated by the following metaphor in Kathopanishad: 
[Vide also under “Self and Ego ” later) 

“Know that the Soul is the master of the chariot who sits 
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within, and the body is the chariot. Consider the intellect as the- 
charioteer (Saraihi) and the mind as the rein ( pragraha ). The 
senses, they say, are the horses, and the sense-objects their path. 
The wise call Him the enjoyer (Bhokta) (when He is) united with 
the body, the senses and the mind." ( Kath. Up. Ill, 3 <£- 4) 

There is thus an interaction between senses, mind and reason, 
which belong to our lower self in the ascending order, and beyond 
the reason is the Soul, which belongs to our higher nature. About 
the Atman it is said: 

“In whom the heaven, the earth and the interspace are 
woven, as also the mind with all the senses, obtain ye the knowledge 
of that Atraa only. Leave aside other talks; of immortality, 
the bridge is This (to cross to the farther shore of darkness)."' 
(Mund. Up. II, 2-5) 

Yasmin dyauh prlhivee chdniarikiamotam man oh saha prdnai- 
Acha sarvaih i tamevaikam jdnalha dimdnam anydvacho vimuncha 
amrUuyaiva setuh n 

In common parlance the word “ mind " is used in a general 
sense as covering sense impressions, ideas as well as reason and will. 
In fact, everything that is mental, as opposed to sensuous, is 
described as belonging to mind. But the mind of a person is the 
reservoir of all his sense experience, impulses, passions, desires and 
thoughts. 4 

“Freude and his successors, Adler and Jung, have propounded 
new theories about human mind, entirely different from the 
prevailing ones, and the last of them comes very near to the Indian 
theory; and in recent years several western psychologists have 
begun to explore the ancient Indian psychology of Yoga or control 
of mind and its underlying metaphysics, and several eminent 
persons out of them have held that the Yogic system answers the 
fundamental questione about human mind more satisfactorily than 
wee tern theories. 

“Several other authors, like Aldous Huxley, Paul Bruntoa 
apd Shaw Desmond, may be cited to support the theory of the 
mind and soul adopted by the Gita and Upaniahads and which haa 
been systematised by Panini in his Yoga-sutr&s. The proceedings 
of the society for psychical research also throw light on the astral 
or subtle body which can exist even apart from its gross covering.’* 
(H. V. Divetia— The. Art of Life in the Bhaqamdgila.) 
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Mythology in general aims at inspiring one through precepts 
and laudable examples to strive to pitch up one’s life to the highest 
ideal. It consists of stories, parables and legends with or without 
any historical basis. Some of these are allegorical, some are full of 
poetic imagery, some are narrations of certain events of the 
legendary past. Through them all, however, the abstract and 
highly subtle ideas of a religion are successfully conveyed to the 
mass-mind. The abstract teachings are concretised, so to say, 
and made highly interesting and impressive through the garb 
of stories. 

Such a technique was in use among the Hindus even as early 
as the days of the Vcdic Brahmapas. In these are found Itih&sas 
(Myths and legends), Purfigas (cosmogenic myths), Gatfis (epic song- 
verses), etc. In course of time a distinct literature along this line 
grew up and swelled in volume comprising the Hindu mythology. 

The bulk of this literature may be classified as narrated 
poetry, some like the Ramayaga and the Mnhabharata being of the 
order of epics. This is why it has been an admirable vehicle for 
conveying the lofty and abstract ideas and ideals of Hinduism 
straight to the hearts of the masses. And it has been used in this 
way since the days of the Vedic Brahmagas. In those days the 
recital of narrative poems formed a part of religious ceremonies. 
They would also be recited or sung at the Court of Kings by bards 
(Sootas),* and even the hermits would assemble, we read, in a 
secluded place and spend the rainy season listening to the recitals 
of Pur&gas and Itihasas. Such a custom in some form or other 
persists even to our day; and every religious or social function is 
very often attended by a dramatic presentation of some part of 
Hindu mythology, or recital and exposition of the same as Klrt&n, 
Harikatlift or K&lakshepams; thus, through the ages the lofty 
ideals and ideas of Hinduism have been conveyed through improe- 
sivo stories and inspiring historical facts to every stratum of the 
Hindu society. It is by this consistent and stupendous effort 
carried on through milleniuma that the mass-mind has been 
thoroughly saturated with Hindu ideas and ideals. And though 

• Boots Puranik in the Naimi^&r&nya (Modem Nimear (U. P.) lecturing to* 
Saunaka and other Sagce (Bhagnvat). 
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the highly abstract ideas may be beyond the reach of many, they 
are atleast acquainted with some figurative versions of the same, 
which is enough to stir up in them an earnestness in religious 
pursuit. “ Really, mythology acta like a lever in lifting up the 
mass-mind to spiritual heights,” it stamps on the mass-mind the 
fundamentals of Hindu faith regarding God, Nature and the Soul. 

5 

Samsara 

The word “Samsara” is very significant, and although most of 
us are familiar with it, we hardly know its real meaning, but use 
the word rather loosely to indicate either the world or worldliness. 

The word is derived from the Samskrt root, (sr), which means 
passing, and its prefix, (sam) means intensely. Now our Scriptures, 
Shfotras, teach us that we have to pass repeatedly through this 
world and other finer and higher worlds: 

Abrahma bhuvanat lokah punaravartino Arjuna , Mdmupetyalu 
Kounleya punarjanma na vidyaie. (Gita VIlI, 16) 

“From the realm of the Great Brahma downwards all the 
worlds arc subject to return (re-birth), 0 Arjuna, but after attain¬ 
ing Me, 0 son of Kunti, there is no re-birth.” 

This repeated “passing” of Souls ( samsrii ) is what is really 
meant by Samsara. 

The whole of Hinduism takes its stand on this idea of Samsara. 
And it gives a clue to the entire Hindu view of life. Why should 
we perform shraddha ceremony (Pitr-yajfia) of our departed 
relations? Because we believe that they are “still living” either in 
any of the finer worlds, Pitr-loka and Deva-loka or on this earth 
( manushya-loka ) in some other bodies. Why does a Hindu woman 
take the vow of widow-hood after the death of her husband ? 
Because she hopes to meet her husband after her death provided, 
of course, she remains faithful to him. 

The Hindus perform meritorious deeds ( shubha-karma, punya- 
karma ), as the»e, they believe, will bring them intense enjoyment 
after death; similarly they try to shun heinous deeds, papa-karma, 
lest they should have intense suffering after death. 

These and many other beliefs and rites are derived from the 
Hindu idea of re-birth. And this idea is no fiction. It rests on 
facts realised by the Hindu Seers, the Sages of yore. 
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We shall not cease to exist after death. “Before this birth”' 
says Sree Kr?oa to Arjuna, “ all of us passed through innumerable 
lives; both you and I have had many births before this; only 
I know them all, while you do not.” 

Bahooni me vyateeidni janmdni tava cha Arjuna , tanyaham veda 
aarvdni natwam veUha Parantapa. (Gita IV, 6)- 

Indeed one is bom in this world again and again till the 
Divinity within him is completely manifest. Each time one is- 
bom he is bem with a new body, which lasts for only a short time 
and then wears off and dies. But that which resides within the 
body remains as fresh as ever; it simply moves out of the decayed 
and useless body and remains for a time in the finer worlds; after 
that it is bom again, that is to say, it comes to this world of ours 
and gets a fresh body. 

The finer worlds are meant for intense enjoyment or suffering 
and constitute the bhogabhumi or the land of experience. But it is 
to this Earth that everyone has to come in body in order to work 
out his perfection. Our world is, therefore, designated as karma - 
bhumi or the land of action. So long as one does not attain 
perfection, one is bound to go through repeated births; till then 
one is in a state of bondage ( baddha ); tbe necessity of passing 
over and over through the worlds (samsdra) is itself the bondage 
(i bandhana ). 

At each birth we get a fresh body. This body is made of 
matter and is called sthula-sharira (gross-body). Being built out of 
the materials taken as food, it is also called annamaya-kosha, a 
casing or sheath made of food-materials. This gross-body is our 
outermost cover, and one lives in this body just as one lives in a 
house; when the house collapses, one gets out of it and builds 
another house to live in. So also when this gross-body becomes 
useless, one leaves it and builds a fresh body. The Gita, however, 
compares this changing of body to the putting on of new garments, 
in place of the old: 

Vdsamsi jeerndni yathd vihaya, navani gj-hndli naropardni ; 
taihd sarterani vihdya jeerndnyannydni aamydii navani Dthee. 

41 Even as a man casts off worn-out clothes and puts on others 
which are new, so the embodied (the Indweller, the Soul) casta off 
worn-out bodies and enters into others which are new.” (Gita II, 22) 

(As a person only puts off the old garment when he has- 
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.already secured the new one, so the embodied is already entering a 
new body in the act of leaving the old. The comparison is to the 
movement of a leech (trnajald yukd) which has already established 
a new foot-hold before leaving the old.) 

Tadyathd trnajalayukd IrnasySniam gaiwd annyamdkramam 
akramya dimdnam upasamharaii, evamevdyam Atmd idam dareeram 
nihaiya, avidyam gamayitica, annyam SJcramam akramya dtmdnam 
upasamharaii. (Br. Ar. Up. 4, 4, 3) 

According to the Vedanta doctrine, the embodiment of the 
living soul in its next incarnation is always fore-shadowed in the 
self-consciousness at the last moment or moments of its present 
incarnation^. Thus, 

“Remembering whatever object, at the end, he leaves the 
body, that alone is reached by him, 0 son of Kunti, (because) 
•of his constant thought of that object.” ( Oita VIII, 6) 

This giving up of a decayed and useless body is what we call 
■“death,” and re-appearance in a freeh body as “re-birth”. Thus, 
death and re-birth simply moan the change of worn-out bodies for 
fresh ones. Compare: 

“ Death so-called, is but other matter dressed. 

In some new form. And in a varied vest. 

From tenement to tenement though tossed. 

The Soul is still the same. 

The figure only lost.” (Dryden ) 

Now, everyone of us has gone through births and deaths times 
without number. Those who have realised this truth have nothing 
to fear or grieve for. Says the Gita : 

“ Of that which is born, death is certain; of that which is 
dead, re-birth is certain. Over the unavoidable, therefore, thou 
oughtest not to grieve, 0 Arjuna.” (Oita II, 27) 

Inside this gross-body we have yet another finer but stronger 
body, in which we live. This is called the Stikshma-iarira, the 
finer body. Neither disease, nor old age, nor death can affect this 
fine body. Nothing in Nature can destroy it. Through countless 
births our fine bodies have been our constant companions. 

The fine body consists of 17 parts; viz., buddhi (intellect), 
manas (mind), five prdnds (vital energy) and the finer counterparts 
of the sense-organs—(1. Jhanendriyds or organs of perception— 
eyes, ears, nose, tongue and skin. 2. Karmendriyas or organs of 
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action—hands, feet, tongne, organs of elimination and organs of 
re-production.) 

It is this fine body that builds up the gross one and keeps it 
going; through it we feel, think and desire. Indeed this fine body 
is the active part of our being. 

Yet the fine body is not active by itself; it is as inert as the 
gross body, though the latter is animated and made by something 
else. That something is the true Self of man, the Jlv&tmS, the Soul. 

The Atman is the source of all life, activity and consciousness 
( ckaitanya ). Warmed up with life by its touch, the fine body 
animates the gross one, just as the Moon illumined by the Sun 
lights up this Earth. Regarding the Atman, the Gita says: (//, 30) 

“This (Atman), the Indweller in the bodies of all, is ever 
indestructible.” Again, 

“This (Self) cannot be cut, nor burnt, nor wetted, nor dried. 
Changeless, all—pervading, unmoving, immovable, the Self is 
eternal, the same for ever.” (Gita II, 24) 

Thus animated by the Atman the fine body works the grosser 
one as long as it can and then leaves it and builds up a fresh body. 
In this way we proceed from birth to birth. 

CHAPTER X 
KARMAVADA 

Now, why has one to be born again and again ? We have seen 
that the Divinity in man reveals Itself only when the mind 
becomes spotlessly clean; and that this cleansing process takes a 
long long time indeed. One gross body cannot last long and our 
life-time is too short. Hence it is that we have to pass through 
innumerable gross bodies or births before the cleansing of the mind 
can be fully accomplished. 

Now, there are so many things in this world that please our 
senses and so many others that are repellent to them. Hence we 
desire to have certain things, and we avoid certain others. Our 
minds are always full of such desires. To fulfil these desires we 
exert ourselves; in fact, our whole life consists of suoh exertions. 
Yet we can never exhaust them; they go on multiplying. When 
we fulfil our desires the hunger of our senses for enjoyment becomes 
keener; and this gives rise to a crop of fresh desires. Thus we go 
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on doing things for fulfilling our never-ending desires. In fact, the 
desire for wealth grows with its possession, as “the horns of a cow 
grow with the cow Now, whatever we do in this way is sure to 
bring us either pleasure or pain as its effect. Each deed {karma) is 
destined to bear fruit {karmaphala) sooner or later. A good or 
meritorious deed ( iubha-karma ) brings pleasure as its efiect, and an 
evil deed {ahibha-karma, papa-karma) brings pain. Men usually 
have both good and bad desires; these lead them to perform both 
meritorious and evil deeds, and thus to pile up both pleasure 
and pain as their consequence {karmaphala). “One reaps what 
one sows.” 

During each life-time we exhaust only a portion of our past 
karma-phala, and this portion we call prdrabdha. The remainder 
that has to be tasted in this life or in future lives is called samchita. 
The fruits of our present deeds will lio stored up as kriy&mdna. 
Hence for reaping the fruits of our own actions we have to go from 
birth to birth. 

Suppose a child is bom blind; his defect is surely the effect of 
some physical cause; but his mental agony owing to his blindness 
must, according to the Hindu Shastras, be ascribed to some 
particular misdeed or sin of any of his previous lives. When 
inspite of our best efforts we fail in any of our endeavours, we 
usually curse our fate ( adr$la ); on the other hand, when without 
any effort we meet with an unexpected success, we hail the same 
adrfta with delight. 

This adrfta (unseen, unobservable) however, is nothing but the 
frail of our own past actions, our own karma-phala. We need 
neither curse it nor hail it. Adrfta therefore comes as a matter of 
course, and is a sure result of our past Karma ; in other words, we 
cannot avoid the pleasure or pain caused by our own acts during 
our past lives. Wc have produced them; “we have made the bed 
and we must lie on it;” we have no right to curse anything or 
anybody for our grief and ailments. 

But we can do one thing. We can make our future lives 
happy. That depends on our present efforts. We are the builders 
of our own future. If we avoid the evil deeds prohibited ( nishedha ) 
by the Shastras, and go on performing good deeds only as enjoined 
or sanctioned {vidhi) by the Sh&stras, then we can surely have a 
happy future. 
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This, in short, is what Hinduism teaches us about karmavdda ; 
our desires (Kama) lead us to action (Karma); Karma produces its 
fruits ( phala ) as pain or pleasure according to the kind of action 
and in order to reap the fruits of the karma we have to go from 
birth to birth on Earth— karmabhumi. In this way our desires 
whirl us through the almost interminable round of births and deaths 
that we call aamstlra. Says the Enlightened Gautama, The Buddha, 
in whose time the Doctrine of Karma and Re-incarnation received 
particular emphasis: 

"The Books say well, my Brothers! Each man’s life 
The outcome of his former living is; 

The bygone wrongs bring forth sorrows and woes, 

The bygone right breeds bliss. 

41 That which ye sow ye reap. See yonder fields! 

The sesamum was sesamum, the corn 

Was com. Tho Silence and the Darkness knew! 

So is a man’s fate born. 

He cometh, reaper of the things he sowed, 

Sesamum, com, so much cast in past birth; 

And so much weed and poison-stuff, which mar 
Him and the aching earth. 

■“ If he labour rightly, rooting these, 

And planting wholesome seedings where they grow, 

Fruitful and fair and clean the ground shall be, 

And rich the harvest due. 

4 * This is the doctrine of Karma. Learn! 

Only when all the dross of sin is quit. 

Only when life dies like a white flame spent 
Death dies along with it.” 

***** 

“ Ask of the sick, the mourners, ask of him 
Who tottereth on his staff, lone and forlorn, 

“ Liketh thee life ? ’’—these say the babe is wise 
That weepeth being bom.” 

Edwin Arnold— The Light of Asia 
The Law of Karma thus explains how the Soul, which is 
immortal, comes to be again and again in body, that is, bom on 
Earth in order to work out the individual’s past Karma, and why 
sometimes evidently deserving people get failures and unhappiness 
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in life, while the undereerving seem to succeed and obtain great 
many pleasures of life; and concludes that Destiny or Daiva or 
Adr§ta (in the sense of unobservable karma) is not a mere accident 
or chance happening in one’s life, nor is it something imposed on 
man from outside, but that it is due to the past karma, and being 
the effect of past karma, it (the Daiva) possesses the potent force 
of that karma. Now, just as even a small fire when fanned by 
wind becomes highly powerful, so does Destiny (or Fate) become 
highly powerful, highly potent, when aided by individual effort 
(puruskakdra). 

On the other hand, just as the light in a lamp diminishes by 
lessening the supply of oil, so by the abatement of exertion or 
effort the influence of Fate is also diminished. Thus, 

Nalasd prapnuvaniyartham nacha daiva parayanah, fas mat 
tarvaprated rena pourusht yatnamdeharti. 

“ Neither the lazy, nor those who are solely fatalistic obtain 
their objects. Therefore, one should by all means persist in self— 
effort.” ( Matsyapurdna ) 

Aethe bhaga astenasya oordhwam tifthati lifthaiah kit nipadhya- 
manasya charati charaio bhagah. 

“ The fate of him who sits also sits, of him that stands also 
stands, of him that lies down also lies down, and of him that 
actively moves also moves.” 

Nahi suplasya simhasya pravishanti muihe mrgdh. 

“Certainly no animals do enter the mouth of a sleeping lion ! ” 

Now, “ The fulfilment of an action,” says Yajnavalkya, “ rests 
equally on Daiva and puru$akdra; Daiva is the manifestation of 
the purugakdra or actual human effort of the past life. The two, 
therefore, arc like the wheels of a chariot; and as with one wheel 
alone there can be no motion for the chariot, so without human 
effort. Destiny will not get fulfilment.” ( Yajnavalkya Smfii) 

Daivt purufakdrecha Karmasiddhih vyavasthitd, tatra daivam 
abhivyaktam paurutham paurva dthikam. YatM hi cktna chakrcna 
rathaeya nagaiirbhavct evam purushakdrena vind daivam nasiddhyaii. 

In this sense, therefore, human effort or exertion itself is able 
to direct the course of Destiny. 

We know by a natural law that water finds its own level, but 
when it is wanted for use at a higher level we must put a dam 
across to raise its level and turn it to our advantage. 
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Now, if Karma is the cause of the bondage of the individual 
into the chain of Samsura, it may be suggested that the best remedy 
against this Samsara and its concomitant entanglements, which 
continue ad infinitum, would be to cease doing any Karma at all! 
This is the conclusion to which a partial or incomplete understand¬ 
ing of the implications of the Karma-Theory would lead; and in 
fact some Western scholars have been led to find such meaning in 
the Karma-Theory. They contend that the Theory in solving the 
problem of existence leads cither to the philosophy of inaction or to 
a fatalistic view. 

But such a view is far from what the Hindu thinkers ever 
intended to expound. In fact it has always been recognised and 
clearly pointed out by them that it is impossible for a person to be 
without karma even for a moment. And the Gita has given us an 
exposition of the Karma-Theory in the clearest possible terms, as 
being a life full of activity, deprecating all philosophies that preach 
a life of inaction. 

“ Verily none can ever rest for even an instant without 
performing action; for, all (all men living under bondage) are made 
to act, helplessly indeed, by the Gupas, bom of Prakrti.” 
(Oita Ill, 5) 

Even the Great Sree Krapa Himself had nothing to achieve for 
Himself; nor was there anything for Him to gain that He had not 
already gained; and yet He followed the Path of active life or 
Karma-Yoga, for the Great Ones set an example to the rest of 
mankind. 

So, then, the problem before the Hindu is: That Karma could 
not be avoided—and should not be attempted to be avoided either. 
Therefore, a remedy has to be thought out whereby the effects of 
Karma will not be such as to entangle the Soul into the ceaseless 
round of more births and more Karmas one after another. This is 
sought to be achieved by imposing two kinds of discipline upon the 
activities of man, one in regard to the kinds of karma that should 
be performed, and the other in regard to tho manner in which they 
are to bo performed: (1) As to the kinds of Karma, only the 
right kinds should be performed by man, sech as are described and 
prescribed by the Scriptures in terms of swadharma; that is to say, 
-duties and obligations and limitations governing the action of man 
according to his Varna, A drama and Kula. In following one’B own 
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Dharma faithfully ifc is even said: “ Better is one’s own Dharma 
however imperfect it may appear, than the Dharma of another 
though well—performed. Better is death in one’s own Dharma; 
the Dharma of another is fraught with fear (Gita III, 35). 

j $rey&n swadharmo tdgunah paradfiarmdt sicanufthitdt, swadharme 
nidhanam prtyah paradharmo bhaydvahah. 

In other words, it is dangerous to perform that Karma, which 
is not consistent with one’s Dharma. For, evidently, if the 
previous Karmas of individuals are different in different cases, their 
effects in terms of Destiny subsequently influencing them in this 
life, are also bound to be different. And in that case the methods 
of counter-acting these different expressions of Destiny will also 
have to be different for different individuals. Therefore, it is 
advised that one should perform only such duties as are suited to 
one’s own Dharma. These duties, says the Gita, aro distributed 
among the four varnds according to the Gunas bom of their own 
nature; that is, according to Karma or habits and tendencies 
formed by desire, action and associations in the past life, manifest¬ 
ing themselves in the present life as effects, which we call Destiny. 
Says Sree Krepa: 

“ The duties of the different varnas are distributed according to 
the Guu&s bora of their own nature.” (Gita XVIII, 41) 

“The control of the mind and the senses, austerity, purity, 
forbearance and also uprightness, knowledge, realisation, belief in a 
hereafter,—these are the duties of the Brahmins, bora of (their 
own) nature.” ( Ibid XVIII. 42) 

“Prowess, boldness, fortitude, dexterity and also not flying 
from battle, generosity and sovereignty are the duties of the 
Kshatriyas, born of (their own) nature.” (Ibid XVIII, 43) 

“Agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade are the duties of the 
Vaishyas born of (their own) nature; and action consisting of 
service is the duty of the Sudras, bom of (their own) nature.’* 
(Ibid XVIII, 44) 

“Devoted each to his own duty according to his own nature 
man attains the highest perfection.” (Ibid XVIII, 45) 

The Apasthamba Dharma-&astra says: “Men of several 
castes and orders, each devoted to his respective duties, reap the 
fruits of their actions after death, and then by the residual karma 
attain to births in superior countries, castes and families, possessed 
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of comparatively superior Dharma, span of life, learning, conduct, 
wealth, happiness and intelligence '*. (Swami Stvarupanand) 

“ From whom is the evolution of all beings, by whom all this 
is pervaded, worshipping Him with his own exertions man attains 
perfection.” (Oita XVIII 46) 

***** 

(2) The second discipline is as regards the attitude, the spirit, 
the mentality or the understanding with which the Karmas aa 
laid dowm by sioadharma, should be carried out. They are to be 
carried out without any motive of securing particular gains or 
profit. Says the Oita (II, 47 ): 

Karmani eva adhiJcdraste md phalesu kadachana , md Karma- 
phala heiurbhooh md U sango astu akarmani. 

“Thy right is to work only, but never to the fruits thereof. 
Be thou not the producer of the fruits of (thy) actions; neither let 
thy attachment be towards inaction.” That is to say, do not work 
with any desire for results, for actions produce fruits or bondage 
only if they are performed with desire, and subject the Soul to the 
series of births and deaths. Actions, therefore, have to be carried 
out in a spirit of sacrifice—y a jna or self-surrender—as it is called. 
And this self-surrender must be thorough in the sense, that a higher 
purpose has to be recognised in all our actions, and with reference 
to that purpose our actions are to be performed. They are to be 
performed as dedications to the Supreme Spirit. This dedication is 
known as Brahmdrpana or Ishwararpana. 

“He who does actions forsaking attachment, resigning them 
to the Brahman is not soiled by evil, like unto a lotus-leaf not 
touched by water.!* (Oita V, 10) 

All dedication to God after any ritual is effected thus: 

Kdycna vdchd manasd indriyairwa buddhyd dtmandva pralertih 
swabhdwdt karomi dot sakalam Parasmai Ndrdyanaya iti samar- 
paye tat. 

“Whatever I do by my body, speech, mind, senses, intellect, 
soul or by the bent of my nature, all that I dodicato to the Supreme 
N&r&yaoa.” The Gita also expresses the same idea in the following 
words: (Oitx V, 11) 

“Devotees in tho path of work perform action, only with 
body, mind, senses and intellect forsaking attachment for the 
purification of the heart.” 
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[“Only with” means, “without egotism or selfishness”; it 
applies to body, mind, senses and intellect.] 

(Now, Karma primarily means action, but a much profounder 
meaning has come to be attached to it, namely, “ the destiny forged 
bj r one in one’s past birth,” that is, the store of tendencies, 
impulses, characteristics and habits laid by, which determines the 
future embodiment, environment and the whole of one’s 
organisation.) ^ 

Another meaning of Karma often used in reference to one’s 
caste (Varna) or position in life (Airama) is duly , the course of 
conduct which one ought to follow in persuance of the tendencies 
which one acquired in one’s past, with a view to work them out 
and regain the pristine purity of the Self.) 

Philosophically, Karma signifies the law of causation; in Science 
this law is applied to the physical universe. Indian Philosophy 
applies it to the mental and moral planes as well, as the just law of 
compensation and retribution. 

“As a man soweth so shall he reap,” we read in the Hebrew 
Scriptures; and Manu declares, “ Thou canst not gather what thou 
dost not sow. As thou dost plant the tree so will it grow.” 

The Greek idea of Nemesis has its origin in some phase of the 
law of retribution, which finds recognition in nearly all the religions 
of the World. 

Our enjoyments and our sufferings, our knowledge and our 
ignorance, our experiences of happiness or misery, are of our own 
making—the effects of our good or evil kannas. And it follows 
our characters also are our own creations. 

Emmanuel Kant (1724-1804), the German Philosopher in 
discussing the moral order of the universe, says very truly, that 
happiness is the result of virtuous deeds, and suffering arises from 
sin. Then, in pointing to the actual facts as they exist in this 
world, he declares that want of virtue does not result in want of 
happiness, nor is virtue always unaccompanied by suffering. He 
explains the apparent injustice in this contrarity by admitting that 
the soul continues to exist after death, and that in the next world 
justice is meted out, the virtuous being rewarded with happiness 
and the sinful punished with suffering. This, he calls “the postulate 
of Practical Reason”. 
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Thus one great Western philosopher assumes a moral universe 
in which the law of justice and compensation operates through the 
continuity of the Soul after death. The Hindu law of Karma or 
causation assumes not only the continuity of the Soul in a future 
life, but also its continuity from a beginnipgless past. Thus, 

“This (the Soul) is unborn, eternal, changeless, ever—Itself. 
It is not killed when the body is killed.” (Gita II, 20) 

The Karma—Theory thus implies: 

(1) That every action, (including spokeriSvord and thought or 
action performed with body, mind, senses and intellect) is followed 
by a reaction. Nothing done by the individual can escape being 
credited or debited as the case may be, to his account; and hence 
he can never disown them. 

(2) That so long as man continues karmas without any method 
or system or discipline in their performance, he has to be bom again 
and again to atone for their effects and even to create new karmas. 
Therefore it is that only the right kinds of karma are advised to be 
performed; that is to say, Karmas consistent with one’s own 
Dharma. In other words, man should follow his Swadharma in 
order to control his future karmas and future life; only thus can 
he counteract his past karma and safe-guard himself from the 
future effects of that Karma. 

Evidently such a philosophy of life is far from the “rigid 
determinism or fatalism ”, which critics have tried to make of the 
Karma Theory. The fact that our deeds (including thoughts and' 
and words), whether past or present affect our lives, and in that 
sense do determine the shape of our lives to some extent, is here 
admitted. Nevertheless the imposition of particular disciplines in 
life and conduct further implies that it is within our power to alter 
the effect of Karma, (which now becomee our destiny) by better 
Karmas. 

This, infact, is the rational philosophy of life, which asserts 
that we can never disown our actions once they are done, but 
surely we can counteract them if we have the Will to do so. And 
the “ Freedom of the Will ” has the fullest scope in choosing the 
ways and means of such counteraction. Indeed, the Will had also 
the fullest scope before we chose those karmas, which have now 
been responsible for our present destiny; and therefore virtually it 
may be said that “it is we ourselves who have chosen our destiny,. 
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■ or who have determined what our destiny in the present should 
be So the whole question resolves itself into: 

“If karma is denoted by action, its reaction, which, as reaction, 
is naturally not within our control but infact may control us, is 
•destiny or Daiva; but there is yet the power within us of counter- 
.action, which is by sufcarma (or good deeds) and stcadharma .” 

[ Chief ref: Hindu Social Institvlions —Baroda Lectures of Prof. 
Pandarinath Valavalkar, Ph. D., LL. B., Khalsa College, Bombay J 
¥ 

2 

Destiny and Free Will 

In actual life Prarabdha can be said to only create desires, 
•thoughts or tendencies in a person, but the task of accomplishing 
them is entirely the province of the Will-Power, which is fully 
•competent to accept or reject or modify those desires, thoughts or 
•tendencies- The extent or degree to which the Will-Power can act 

• depends upon the strength of the Pr&rabdha in creating desires. If 
Prarabdha is weak it is an easy matter for the Will-Power to 
oombat it; if Pr&rabdha is strong, however much the Will-Power 
may try, it will be of no use; and if, however, the prarabdha is 
middling, success or failure entirely depends on the strength of the 
Will-Power. This can be explained by the following oft-quoted 
illustration: 

A buffalo is tethered by rope to a polo fixed in the ground; it 

• can be near the pole, or can go to the full extent of the rope, or go 
only to some extent of the rope; and if it is very strong, it can 
even break the rope and escape from the bondage. 

In this example, the buffalo being tied by the rope is 
pr&rabdha; its going to tho full extent of the rope or staying near 
the pole is in its entire discretion or Will-Power; the breaking of 
the rope by its superior effort and strength is the breaking of 
Pr&rabdha or obtaining salvation or liberation from Samsara—the 

• cycle of births and deaths. 

Next, it beoomes imperative to know the quality and the 
quantity of the Pr&rabdha; this is completely dealt with in 
Astrology and Ayurveda. Astrology is nothing but a Science 
which shows the relative strengths of Prarabdha and Will-Power, 
and says how one can improve himself or allow himself to go 
•down; it shows the tendencies and the back-ground of the mind in 
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various ways both in the material and spiritual fields. In fine, it 
shows the scope of the various events which are likely to happen in 
one’s life. It indicates the duration of life and fixes the maximum 
and the minimum, and the chances of living to a very ripe old age 
by practising Yoga or the use of rasayanas (tonics), or the 
possibilities of disease attacking the body and also the remedial 
measures. By thus knowing the possibilities of the events of life 
and also the good and bad periods of life, one can guard himself 
against evil and take the fullest advantage of any propitious time; 
one can also avert evil by the performance of Dhyinaor meditation 
of God, or &anti for the propitiation of the planets. 

Ayurveda and Astrology more or less supplement each other. 
The former says what particular diseases are likely to attack and 
gives the astrological combinations indicating them and the 
remedial measures—sueh as Dhy&na to God and &inii for planets— 
to be adopted. It says, however, that medicine should be the last 
resort for curing disease. In this connection the following extract 
from the Introduction to Sarv&rtha Chintfimani of Prof. B. 
Suryanarayapa Rao of Bangalore, will be interesting: 

“Many promises arc made by men in the course of their lives, 
but they are not fulfilled. The impressions of sound are always 
stored in our favour or against us as we fulfil or break our promises. 

“When the dissolution of the body sets in the finer and more 
spiritual portion goes away with the etherial reoords, and has to • 
account for it in future births for the various promises it has to his 
credit. When the molecules join together and the intergrating 
processes begin to produce human body they do so with the 
previous liabilities attached to them. 

“ A knowledge of what those impressions were in the previous 
birth and how they work now is clearly indicated to us by the rays 
of the various planets expressed in the technical knowledge of the 
astrological symbols. Planets, therefore, appear to be indicators, 
and it is perfectly within the sphere of man to know the evil results- 
of such previous acts and take suitable remedies to avert them, or 
to allow natural laws to operate upon him without the slightest 
attempt on his part to stem such evil currents.” 

A charge is often laid against the law of Karma, that it leaves 
no room for social service. If each man’s pleasure or pain is of hia 
own making (being the direct result of his deed or misdeed) why 
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;should another interfere to mitigate his suffering? On the 
• contrary, the law of Karma implies that inspite of having the 
power to relieve another’s suffering, a person does not exercise it, 
he creates a bad karma for himself; and that when a man in pain 
finds help, he finds help also because of his good deeds. Thus, the 
law urges every man to perform good deeds and to exert himself to 
•overcome his own misdeeds. 

To the Theosophist, Karma in the moral world is the 
“immortality of deeds,” and a thought, which is a mental deed, is 
an energy, and if we apply to the moral world the law of conser¬ 
vation of energy that holds good in the physical world we shall 
come to understand the immense importance of thought as a factor 
for good or evil. 

“ For, thoughts are just as real in the moral world as deeds 
.are in the material realm. “Even wasted smoke remains not 
traceless.” A harsh word uttered in past lives is not destroyed, 
but ever comes again. A thought, as Plato said, is an entity, it is 
indeed a vibration in the Chittakaia, the mind-stuff, and has power 
and persistence for good or for ill.” 

“.Thoughts are things 

Endow’d with bodies, breath and wings.” 

“Karma in the purely mental world, (in that world where 
•desires, passions and emotions are not mingled with mentation) 
acts very powerfully. Indeed Thought and Will in those lofty 
regions are “ creative ” and as a matter of fact “ to will is to effect ” 
.and results follow immediately.” 

Says, Sree Sankara (DwddaAamanjari): 

“0 ignorant man. Remove the thirst for hoarding money, 
•cultivate good thoughts in your mind, avoid avarice, perform good 
actions, have dispaasion. Feel contented with whatever money 
you earn by virtue of your own Karma, your own duty.” 

Moodha jaheehx dhandgamalrsndm Kuru tadbuddhim manasi 
v Hr mam \ yaUabhast n ijakarmopatia m viitam Una vinodaya chittam ji 
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MUKTI ( Liberation ) 

We have seen how our desires drag us through repeated births 
•and deaths—Samsara, and that we have no option in the matter. 
And as long as we shall be seeking the pleasures of this world or of 
the next, we shall be forced to go through this journey, which 
seems to be an endless affair and is painful too. 

The world offers many pleasant things no doubt, but they 
never give us satiety (trpti, contentment). Xo attainment is 
enough for us. Whatever be our position in life, we want more 
power, more knowledge, more happiness. This desire goes on 
increasing and gives us no rest. The thought of achieving some¬ 
thing haunts us always and makes us feel uneasy. Moreover, along 
with sense-enjoyment we have to carry a very heavy burden of 
sorrow. Failure and disappointment, loss and separation, disease 
and death have to be endured by all. 

But, is there no possible escape from, or a way out, of this 
■continued miser}' and frustration ? There is a way out, for so 
assert the Hindu Scriptures. In other words, we can do away with 
all our miseries, but this is effected by realising God. For, then 
alone we shall find what we have been seeking for all along, namely, 
Eternal Bliss and Infinite Knowledge, (Sof, Chit, and Ananda). 
Says the (Oita VIII, 16): 

“ After attaining Me, 0 Son of Kunti, there is no re-birth.” 

And once we attain Him, we have no longer to go through the 
chain of births and deaths, we are freed once for all from the 
Samsara. 

This state of liberation from Samsara is called Mukli, and the 
liberated man is the MuJcta Puru#a. He realises the cssscnee of his 
being—his Dharma, as none other than God, and therefore becomes 
“ Divine ” in all his bearings. Eternal Peace reigns in his heart, 
he has no want, no misery, no fear. Love and compassion for all 
move him to help them too out of the Samsara. 

The Hindu Shastras hold that liberation (Jfvfcti) is the goal 
to be attained by every individual. Indeed every one is terribly 
earnest to reach this goal; only, he may not be conscious of this 
fact. 
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Whenever we exert to extend our power, knowledge and 
happiness, whenever we try to escape from death, we really 'rant 
to bring out the Divinity within us, and we are doing this all the 
time. We refuse to remain within the bounds of Nature. Nature 
gives us only interrupted glimpses of joy, knowledge, power and 
life. But in our Soul we have all these in an unbounded measure. 
For our Soul is essentially one with God; and our search for 
these glimpses ends only when we come to fully realise and manifest 
the Divinity of our Soul. Reaching the infinite ocean ( sdgara ) of 
Existence (So/), Knowledge (Chit) and Bliss (Ananda) we have no 
longer to hanker after the little drops of pleasure doled out by 
Nature. 

Thus, consciously or unconsciously, every creature on Earth 
is led forward by the instinctive urge for realising the Eternal and 
Infinite One within it; that is to say, every one is hurrying to 
attain Mulcti or Liberation from the Sams&ra. 

To attain Mukti, however, is no easy job; the path is long and 
hard. We have to realise God, for then alone, shall we be 
y completely liberated. True, God is always within us and all about 
us. But so long as our minds are unclean, we have seen, we cannot 
realise Him. So we have to cleanse our minds, and that is about 
all we have to do till we reach the goal. This is our practical 
religion (Dharma), our sadhana (spiritual endeavour). 

This cleansing of the mind is a long-drawn process, the time 
required for this cannot be measured by months or years. It may 
take numerous births before one can reach the goal. 

Says Sree Kfsija: 

prayatnat yatamdnastu yogee samftuddha icilvifah i 

anekajanma sanuiddhastaio ydti par dm galim ;i (Gita VI, 45) 

•‘The Yogi, striving assiduously, purified of taint (sin), 
gradually gaining perfection through many births, then reaches the 
highest goal.” 

The Hindu Shastras assure us, however, of one thing, that the 
progress made in one life is not lost. The next birth begins with 
this as an asset. Moreover, these Shistras prescribe a graded 
course of mental purification. 

Now, all minds are not in the same state of purification, 
because their present state is determined by their efforts in the 
previous births. This is the reason, we can understand, why we 
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•differ from one another so much in our capacity, taste and 
temperament. Some minds are crude, some are refined. In Hinduism 
•each mind finds a starting point suited to its stage of purification. 

Now, what does this purification of the mind ( Chitpuddhi) 
•exactly mean ? Our minds seem to bo glued to the world and its 
pleasures; we have to focus them entire!}' on God, and nothing else. 
•One’s mind has to be drawn away from sense objects, and fixed on 
<*od. Then alone one is sure to realise God, and become free for 
■ever. 

But our senses are attracted by the charming things of this 
world, and of the higher ones. Our minds run after the senses and 
•we forget everything about God and our aim in life. It is no easy 
task for us to draw our minds away from the mad pursuits of 
attractive things. 

Says the Lord: 

Indrixj&nam hi charatdm yaimano anuvidheeyate i 
tadaayaharati prajhdm Vayurnavamivambhasi u (Gita II, 67) 
“ For, the mind which follows in the wake of the wandering 
senses, carries away his discrimination, as a wind (carries away 
from its course) a boat on the waters.” 

Yet it has to be done, no matter how long we may have to 
strive. Attachment to all sense-objects has to be given up. This 
can be achieved by sincere and persevering efforts. Thus, 
asandayam mahd baho mano dumigraham chalam \ 
abhyaaena lu KaunUya Vairdgyena cha grkyaia * (Gita VI, 35) 
“Without doubt, 0 mighty-armed, the mind is restless and 
difficult to control; but through practice and Vairigya, 0 son of 
Kunti, it may be governed.” 

[ Practice —Earnest and repeated attempt to make the mind 
steady in its unmodified state of Pure Intelligence, by raeanB of 
constant meditation upon the chosen Ideal. 

Vairagya is freedom from desire for any pleasures seen or 
unseen, achieved by a constant perception of evil in them.] 

Verily the Lord said: 

“Notions of heat and cold, of pain and pleasure, are bom, 
O Son of Kunti, only of the contact of the senses with their objects. 
They have a beginning and an end. They are impermanent in their 
nature. Bear them patiently, 0 descendant of Bharata.” 
(Gita II, 14) 
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Matrd rpariastu KounUya ieetopna sulchaduhkhadah i 
Agamdpayino anityah tan stitikshasxoa Bhdrata a 
[Titiksbd=patience and forbearance. The suggestion is that 
in the meanwhile the Sffdhak should cultivate this quality and act 
with Isioararpana buddhi, with complete self-surrender and 
dependence on Him.] 

As this attachment decreases our minds get closer and closer 
to God. They (the minds) are like so many iron filings covered 
up with rust which sticks them together as it were. As they are- 
cleaned God attracts them like a mighty magnet. 

***** 

Now, atachment to all sense-objects cannot be given up in a 
day. Even the idea of such a thing is shocking to many. Crude 
minds, like little children, want to enjoy the world; they need not 
go in for all-out detachment. Hinduism prescribes for them a 
preliminary course. This is known as Pravjtti-Marga (Path of 
Desire). It allows individuals to desire the good things of this 
world and the higher ones, and tells them how they may fulfil such 
desires. Those who follow this Path sincerely can minimise their 
misery and obtain a good deal of enjoyment here and hereafter. 
Moreover, they get their minds gradually purified to a certain 
extent by this process. For, the Pravrtti Marga is essentially an 
elementary course of mental discipline. 

On the other hand, there are individuals who appear to be 
fed up with this world. They do not hanker even after the 
intense enjoyment of the sense-objects of the higher worlds. Their 
experience in this life and in the previous lives must have helped 
them to see through the hollowness of sense-enjoyment. These 
people are fit for taking up the final course, namely, the Nivrtti- 
Marga (Path of Renunciation). Renouncing all desires they have 
to concentrate their minds absolutely on God. Various methods 
for doing this are prescribed; one may take up any of the methods 
and advance straight to the goal. 

Thus, Hinduism teaches us to ascend to perfection by two 
stages,—through the Path of Desire, followed in due time by the 
Path of Renunciation, and this covers the wholo course. Thia 
course ends only when the last trace of attachment to wordly 
things drops off, and the Divinity in us becomes fully manifest. 
For, then alone we get out of Samsara and attain Mvkti . 
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PRAVRTTI MARGA (Path of Desire) 

The world is so charming, it is full of things that make for 
enjoyment. Pleasing sights, sounds, smells, tastes and touches 
attract us. We want to seize them and enjoy them; our desire for 
such enjoyment goes on increasing. 

Then, again, there are infinitely more charming things in the 
finer worlds. Imagine a youth, a noble youth in the prime of life, 
most swift, alert, perfect, whole and resolute, most vigorous and of 
good learning and that to him belongs the entire Earth laden with 
all its riches. Then, we have in him one measure of happiness of 
this world. But this happiness is nothing compared with what one 
may get in the finer worlds. You will have to multiply this happi¬ 
ness one million times perhaps, to measure the happiness of a soul 
in the Pitrloka. This again multiplied another one million times 
will give the measure of happiness in the Devaloka. The same 
process over again will show the magnitude of the happiness in the 
Brahmaloka, which is the real Bliss. ( Tail . Up. II, 8) 

Thus informed by the Shastras we become eager to enjoy the 
intensely pleasing things of the finer world as well. We desire, 
therefore, to get the best things of this world as also of the finer 
worlds. 

The Hindu Shastras Bhow the way of fulfilling such desires. 
Each and every one of them is not good; some load us to evil 
deeds, which later surely bring misery as their phalanx ; and we 
have to drop such desires if we want to be happy. Thus, lying,- 
stealing, cheating, inflicting injury upon others (himsd) of both body 
and mind, are all evil deeds. They react upon us by bringing in 
misery; and so we must avoid them; that is to say, any desire 
that prompts us to perform such evil deeds has to be given up. 
Our ShSatraa also prohibit all such acts that bring us misery. 
Those who want happiness here and hereafter should never, there¬ 
fore, go against the prohibitions ( nishedha ) of the Shastras. Then, 
again, Our Shastras enjoin us to do certain meritorious deeds. For, 
these are sure to bring happiness. So long as we are on the Path 
of Desire we should spare no pains to carry out these injunction* 
(vidhi) of the Shastras. 
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Now, what is the nature of a meritorious deed ? In a word, 
Any act that helps us to become unselfish is a meritorious act. 
Such acts alone can bring one happiness. One has to pay for one’s 
future happiness out of one’s present selfish interests. Each of 
these acts is a sacrifice—what we call a yajna. 

The word yajfla is rather mistranslated as “sacrifice”. But 
really it means sacred action. The heart and essence of yajna is 
shraddhd ; and shraddhd is that attitude of the mind and soul which 
is born of the commingling of faith, consecration, abstinence, 
austerities, adoration and holiness. And it regards the thing to be 
done as the highest end and aim open to man. 

Five, “yajnas” are prescribed, we have seen, by the Sh&stras. 
Bricfty summarised they are:— 

Deva-yajna, Pitr-yajna, Rfi-yajna , Nf-yajna and Bhuta-yajOa. 
We have to please the dwellers of the Deva-loka and Pitr-loka, the 
Seers and Makers of the Shastras, mankind in general and all other 
creatures on earth by our acts of sacrifice. We have to give all 
others something out of what we possess. This is the price of our 
happiness! 

Prayer and worship please the Dev&s. These are also creatures 
like ourselves, only they are much better placed and more highly 
•evolved. Once they were men, and as a reward for their good 
deeds on Earth they have been born as Gods in the Devaloka. 
“The Angels in the Heavens of Gladness reap Fruits of a “Holy 
Past”. They have considerably more power than ourselves; they 
can control the elemental forces of Nature like light, heat, electri¬ 
city, rain, wind, etc. When pleased by our offerings, the DevSs 
make these elemental forces favourable to us and bless us with 
what we desire most. 

Among the dwellers of the Pitrloka there may be so many of 
our forefathers. They love us. If we remember them and offer 
them oblations ( tarpana), they become pleased (trpia). They also 
wield much more power than we do. That is why when pleased 
with our oblations they can bless us with the things we desire for. 

The Rais (Seers) do not want any material offering from us. 
They wall be pleased if we should regularly study the Sh&stras 
written by them, and follow our nUya-karmds, ». e., obligatory rites 
like sandhyavandan; for these we have to set apart a portion of 
our time. That is why this study ( swddhydya) is also an act of 
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sacrifice. When pleased with our good actions, the R$is Bee to our 
well-being. Nf-yajfia is the fourth in order. We have to serve 
our ailing brothers, we should try to remove the distress of our 
fellow-beings. One who does this really serves God. For, God is 
hero in so many forms. Pleased by such sendee God grants our 
wishes (istah). 

The same thing may be said of Bhuta-yajfia, which comes next. 
We should spare a portion of our food for the beasts, birds, insects, 
etc. This act of sacrifice also cams for us happiness. 

Deva-yajfia and Pitr-yajfia consist of sacrificial rites, and 
Nr-yajfia and Bhuta-yajfia acts of charity. These four together are 
known as ishidpurta). 

Besides the five yajfias above referred to each person has a 
certain set of duties to perform according to his stage of life 
(A&rama) and station in the society (Varna). 

Hindu life is divided, we have seen, into four stages, (ASramas): 
Brahmacharya, celibate life or student-life, Garhastya or house¬ 
holder’s life, Vdnaprastha or retired life, (literally, life in the forest) 
and Sannyasa or life of renunciation—these are the four stages 
coming one after another. For each of these Airamas certain 
specific duties are enjoined. 

Then there are, we have also seen, four social groups ( Varnas ), 
each having a separate code of Dharma. They are the Br&mins 
(Spiritual teachers and Law-makers), the Kshatriyas (warrior-class), 
the Vaishyas (traders) and the Sudras (labour-class). Those who are 
to study and explain the Shastras are the BriLhmins. They are 
enjoined to lead strictly pure and simple lives. The Kshatriyas 
are the Kings and warriors; they are not to abuse their powers, 
their arms are meant for the protection of the weak and pnnish- 
ment of the wicked. 

swadharmamapi chdvtkshya na vikampiiumarhaai i 

dharmyaddhi yuddh&t brtyo anyai Kshatriyasya na vidyaU h 

(Gita II, 31) 

“ Looking at thine own Dharma also thou oughteet not to 
waver, for there is nothing higher for a Kshatriya than a righteous 
war." In other words, it is the duty of the Kshatriya to fight in 
the interest of his country, people and religion. 

The Vaishyas or merchant-class are not to stoop to greed 
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or dishonesty. They are to spend according to their might for 
charities. 

The Sudras or labourers are taught to be upright, active and 
faithful. 

Now, for getting the pleasing things of this world and of the 
next, one has to carry out all the duties related to one’s Varga and 
Airama. The duties of each according to his social standing and 
stage of life comprise bis swadharma (own dharma). 

Over and above the five yajflas and the Yaro&shrama duties, 
wc have to worship God and pray to Him for the things we desire. 
God is really the Dispenser of the fruits of our actions. He fulfils 
our desires if we pray to Him earnestly after having done all our 
duties faithfully. We have to exert ourselves as much as wc can 
for gaining the desired ends. For, it is then, and then only that 
•our sincere prayers to God are answered. 

Thus, besides the moral discipline through the practice of 
truth, non-stealing, non-injury, etc., the five vajfias, observance of 
• swadharma according to Varga and A&rama, and worship of God 
are enjoined on all who want to tread the Path of Desire. 

The Yajflas teach us sacrifice and service; they teach us to 
love and serve our fellow-beings and all beings above and below us. 
God is all Love and He is in all beings. So, by performing these 
yajfias we gradually come out of the dark cave of selfishness and 
got nearer to God, the Source of All Love and Light. 

The Yajgas, therefore, not only bring us happiness but also 
-• lead us from Darkness unto Light ” by purifying our minds. 

The Vamairama duties also go to remove many of our impu¬ 
rities, and help us gradually to shake off our lethargy (tarao-guga) 
and to control our passions (rajo-guga). 

Lastly nothing purifies our minds more than the thought of 
•God. Every time we think of Him our minds become purer. 

Thus, a person who wants to tread the Path of Desire should 
strive to be clean in his thoughts and actions; righteous conduct 
should be his motto; he must practise truth in thought, word and 
deed. He should preserve clea nlin ess of the body and mind; he 
must not injure others ( ahimad ). He must not have anything to do 
with fraud or deceit. And he should not be too much addicted to 
sense-objects. Ho should try his beet to bring his senses under 
control. Together with this moral discipline he should perform the 
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Deva—and the Pifcr-yajfiaa in their current forms and the three other 
yajfias as of old, as well as the VarpaSrama duties as far as practi¬ 
cable under the conditions of modem life. 

This in short, comprises what should be the Dharma of those 
modem Hindus, who want to take up the Path of Desire. 

CHAPTER XIII 

NTVRTTI MARGA (Path of Renunciation) 

As we have so far seen, what man really wants is Eternal Bliss. 
(Snsyas). Only, he does not know where and how to get it. He 
mistakes sense—pleasures for pure bliss; this is the reason why he 
desires the attractive things of this world and of the next. Wealth, 
progen 3 ', fame and hundreds of other things of this world attract 
him. He runs after them. He seizes some and enjoys them for a 
while; some elude his grasp and he feels miserable; while some, 
others remain in his clutches for a time and then suddenly 
disappear. Such losses haunt him. 

Then again, as soon as he gains some coveted things fresh 
desires crop up and make him restless. He finds to his dismay 
that the senses cannot be appeased by enjoyment and that, on the 
other hand, their craving is increased by the process. So his life 
becomes a non-stop-race after these fleeting pleasures. On this 
path he never attains contentment. Misery bom of unfulfilled desire 
and parting with coveted things dogs him at every step. 

This goes on from birth to birth, for, he has to face death again 
and again, though he may not like it. 

Even the higher and finer worlds where he gets unalloyed 
pleasures do not give him eternal bliss. There a man of meritorious 
deeds may go after death and enjoy intense pleasures, But that is 
only for a time. After that be has to come down and be bom 
again on this Earth, the Karma-bhumi. Thus, 

“These deluded men fancy sacrifioo and charitable works to be 
the highest, and know nothing better. Having reaped the fruits 
of their virtuous deeds in the highest heavens, the seat of sensual 
enjoyments, they fall into their old human life, or into what is 
lower Btill.” (Mundak Up. 1, 2, JO) 

Really, bo long as man is driven by desires, neither this world 
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nor the next can bring him eternal bliss. Desire is verily the chain 
that binds him to Samsara. 

Yet, man is loathe to part with desire. The craving for sense- 
objects dominates him. “The camel likes to browse on prickly 
shrubs, though theso make his mouth bleed.” Just so, man gloats 
over sense-pleasures, though these bring him untold miseries 
through repeated cycles of births and deaths. 

The number of such men is very great indeed. For them, the 
first step is to take the Pravrtti M&rga; they are not to give up all 
desires; only, they have to regulate them by faithfully following 
the injunctions [vidhi) and prohibitions (nifedha) of the Shfistras. 
Those who do this, enjoy, as we have seen, the good things of this 
world and of the next. After enjoying the intense pleasures of the 
higher worlds, they, however, come back to this earth, as noted 
above-, and tread the Path of Desire again, but with more devotion. 
Again their meritorious deeds lead them to the intense pleasures of 
the higher worlds after death. And this process goes on over and 
over again till their minds become very pure. 

But at a certain stage, perhaps as a kind of reaction, they 
should naturally realise the hollowness or vanity of desires; by 
their repeated experience they grasp the truth,—that desires are 
never quenched by enjoyment, “just as fire can never be quenched 
by butter”. Unfulfilled desires make one unhappy. Moreover, 
the period of enjoyment of these pleasures even in the higher 
worlds is limited. 

Hence, by their own observation they become convinced that 
the Path of Desire cannot lead them to eternal bliss; and it is this 
eternal bliss that they have been seeking all the time. Realising 
the futility of desires they go ont in quest of the path that may 
lead them to eternal bliss, eternal life and infinite knowledge, 
(Sat-CkU-Ananda). 

This quest is the very starting point of real religion. The Path 
of Desire is no more than a preliminary discipline. It serves its 
purpose by making our minds pure, we have seen, pure enough to 
realise the futility of running after sense-objects. This precisely is 
its scope, it takes us no farther than that on the road to perfection. 

So long as we remain pinned to sense-objects for our enjoy¬ 
ment, the Divinity within remains concealed from our view. Our 
gaze has to be drawn away from the sense-objects and turned 
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inward to realise Him ; then, and only then, it is possible for us to- 
attain perfection and attain eternal bliss, eternal life and infinite 
knowledge. 

Our desire for sense-objects can, therefore, bo said to be the 
only hurdle on the road to perfection. It makes us “ world-bound 
We have to cross this hurdle. Real religion begins and ends with 
this crossing. The moment we are free from desire we become 
“ Divine ”. 

The Nivftti M&rga (Path of Renunciation) on the other hand 
leads us to this goal. It teaches us how we my root out our 
desires and thereby unfold our spiritual nature. This mdrga is, 
therefore, pre-eminently the path of religion. 

This is why those who extol the Path of Desire too much and 
consider it to be the supreme religion are denounced by Sree Kp?pa. 

“ 0 Partha, no set determination is formed in the minds of 
those that are deeply attached to pleasure and power, and whose 
discrimination is stolen away by the flowery words of the unwise, 
who are full of desires and look upon heaven as their highest goal, 
and who, taking pleasure in the panegyric (laudatory, extolling) 
words of the Vedfis, declare that there is nothing else. Their flowery 
words are exuberant with various specific rites as the means to 
pleasure and power, and are the causes of (new) births as the result 
of their deeds (performed with desire).” (Gita II, 42, 43, 44) 

In other words, persons attached to pleasure and power cannot 
have perfect steadiness of mind in divine meditation. 

Indeed religion begins with the Path of Renunciation. Thus: 

“The Self-born has set the doors of the body to face out¬ 
wards, therefore the Soul of Man gazes outward and not at the 
Self within: hardly a wise Man here and there, desiring im¬ 
mortality, turns his eyes inward and sees the Self within him.” 
{Aurobindo) 

Pardnchihhani Vyalined Swayambhuh tasmdt pardn paiyaii 
ndnlardiman \ K as chid virah praiyag alnuinam aikAad dijtla chakiwr 
amrtaitoamichhan a (Kath. Up. IV, 1) 

The Upanishads abound with such passages as the following: 

“ Neither by rituals nor by progeny, nor by wealth, but by 
renunciation alone, some attained immortality.” 

“Do thou know it by shraddha, bhakti, dhydna and yoga, not 
by work, nor by progeny, nor by wealth but by renunciation. 
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.( ty&ga , vairdgya) alone the great ones attained immortality.” 
,(Kaivalt/a Up.) 

And Renunciation is the central teaching of the Gita also. 

When Srce Ramakrsim was asked “ what does the Gita teach ?” 
he replied, “ If you utter the word “ Gita ”, a few times you begin 
to say “ tagi, tagi ”—which means one who has renounced. In 
other words, the ideal of renunciation is the spirit of the teaching 
of the Gita. Renunciation is indeed the beginning, the middle and 
the end of Spiritual life. 

Compare with the above the common saying “ where there is 
Kama there Rama (God) is not ”. Sree Ramakrsna puts it thus: 

“ If you desire to attain God, you will have to renounce Kama 
and KaUchana (lust and possession).” And Swami Vivekananda 
makes this point clear when he says “ darkness and light, enjoyment 
.of the world and enjoyment of God will never go together.’! “ You 
cannot serve God and Mammon.” Give up everything for the sake 
.of the Lord.” 

Even in other religions we notice the same emphasis on 
renunciation. Christ said to a rich young man. “Give up nil that 
thou hast and follow Me.” Once He said, “ whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it, and whosoever will lose his life for My sake 
. shall find it.” 

This is the Nivjtti-M&rga. The path is, no doubt, hart! and 
‘long, yet it is the only path to be trod, if we want to go ahead 
-towards perfection. 

The Nivrtti-Marga, however, comprehends a number of alter¬ 
native routes to perfection. The sarao destination, for example, 
may be reached by train, car, boat or air-craft through different 
• tracts on land, sea and air. It is for us to choose the conveyance 
£ and the route that will suit our convenience. Similarly there are 
various routes in it leading to the manifestation of the Divinity 
within us. It is for us to choose the route also that suits us best. 

The different paths prescribed by Hinduism are suited to men 
. of different nature. Some people like action, some prefer contempla¬ 
tion, some are emotional by nature, while some others want to rely 
more on reason than on emotion. The Hindu religion shows a 
distinct path to each of the above groups. 

These paths are called Yogas, yoga literally means “ union ”. 
'These paths lead us to “fellowship with God”, that is, to a stage 
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when we become aware of God. Hence yogas may be said to 
" unite us with God Of course the union has been there all along, 
only, we were not conscious of this fact; and that is the reason 
why these paths are called yogas. 

Broadly speaking, there are four such yogas to suit for funda¬ 
mental types of men. For the men of action—statesmen and 
warriors—there is the Karma-yoga; for the intellectual men— 
scholars and scientists—there is the Jnana-yoga; for the emotional 
man,—poet and artist—the Bhakti-yoga; ami for the empiricists, 
Raja-yoga. But Bhakti-yoga is for all. 

Says Sree Kpsna: 

“One, perchance, in thousands of men, strives for perfection; 
and one perchance, among the blessed (perfected) ones striving 
thus, knows Me in reality.” {Oita VII y 3) 

manusydnam Sahasrefu KaAchit yatati siddhaye i 
yatatdmapi siddhdndm ka6ch.it mam rxM talxcalah « 

Indeed few people want sincerely to rise above nature and be 
free. Only those who experience through repeated births, the 
hollowness of sense-pleasures go in for renunciation. To them 
only, the desire for sense-objects appears to be a bondage, which 
they want earnestly to break through. 

For doing this they have to take up any of the four yogas, and 
go through the Spiritual discipline prescribed by that yoga. Their 
Gurus or spiritual guides show them the paths that best suits them, 
and advise them as to how they may get over the difficulties in the 
way. Hinduism is very clear, we have seen, about the need of a 
•Guru for the guidance of the spiritual aspirant ( sddhaka ). 

2 

A. Raja-Yoga—Path of Concentration or Meditation 

There are some people who cannot take anything on trust, and 
refuse to be convinced of anything except by tangible proofs or 
results. In a word, those with a scientific turn of mind come 
within this group. In these days of science the number of such 
people is luckily on the increase. 

To such people, we saw. Raja-yoga is admirably suited. It 
does not require one to swallow any dogma, nor to perform any 
.mystifying ritual. It prescribes simply a graded course of mental 
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concentration; and the courses are perfectly rational. The goal of 
Muhti is reached when the mind becomes absolutely still. 

It is described as Ast&nga-yoga, because it prescribes eight 
successive courses through which the Sfidhak has to pass. One 
need not start with faith in anything. One may even take up the 
courses one after another, with the idea of testing their efficacy.. 
If a sincere attempt is made, even the preliminary courses may 
thrill a novice with novel experience within a short time. The- 
eight courses are: 

1. Tama. This consists of non-injury, truthfulness, non- 
stealing, continence (self-control) and non-receiving of gifts. 

2. Niyama. This stands for cleanliness, contentment, auste¬ 
rity, study and self-surrender to God. 

Yarna and Niyama are meant for moral purification; without 
these moral assets no spiritual progress is possible. So one must 
be well-grounded in Yama and Niyama before proceeding further. 

3. Asana. This is only a sort of physical exercise, the object 

is to train the body to sit erect for a long time. Various postures 
(Asanas) are prescribed; in all of them, however, the spinal column 
has to be kept erect, the head, neck and chest have to be held in a 
straight line. One may choose any of these postures and practise 
it till one can sit motionless for atleast an hour. ^ 

4. Prandyama. This is a breathing exercise. Rhythmio 
breathing helps concentration of the mind. Sitting still (asana)- 
together with rhythmic breathing ( prandyama ) makes the mind 
fit for “looking inward”. In the practice of pranayama one 
should be guided by a Guru; otherwise it may vitally injure 
the body. 

5. Pratydhdra. This means “ drawing in of the sense-organs ”. 
The mind is agitated mightily and ceaselessly by the sense-organs. 
The eyes, the ears and bo on, cm the physical body are only outer 
instruments; corresponding to them there are subtle counter-parts 
which are called the Indriyds (sense-organs). Normally, these 
inner organs remain attached to their respective outer instruments; 
and as the latter come into contact with their objects (vifayas), 
the former break out into waves of distinct forms and stir up 
corresponding waves in the mind. When the physical eyes, for 
instance, contact a flower, the inner organ of sight produces the 
form of the flower in the mind; and it is this mental form that we 
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sec outside. Similar is the case with all our sensations of colour, 
sound, smell, taste and touch. Each sensation corresponds to a 
particular modification of the mind through an Indriya. Thus, so 
long as one remains awake, the outer instruments remain in contact 
with their objects and go on subjecting the inner organs of 
perception (Jnanendriyas) together with the mind to a non-stop 
series of modifications (tnanovrUi). 

Yet this is not all. The perceptions brought about in this way 
call up by suggestion, from within the depths of the mind, allied 
thoughts and impulses and stir up the inner organs of work 
(Karmendriyas). This is followed immediately by the formation of 
waves of Will in the mental stuff ( chit-akasa ). I see a flower; 
thoughts and impulses rush up from within the mind and determine 
a will to seize the flower. All these are successive changes of the 
mental stuff. Hence, as long as the inner organs remain attached 
to the outer instruments the mind is bound to be in a state of 
continuous turmoil. 

PratyShSra consists in detaching the inner organs (indriyas) 
from the outer instruments and thus keeping them unruffled. This 
is a great step forward towards pacifying or quieting the mind. 

At first one is advised to control the bubbling up of sub¬ 
conscious thoughts; this is done by letting the mind run on and 
watching the thoughts that come up from within the depths of the 
mind. This mental exercise is a sort of emptying the mind. It 
•gradually slows down the rush of thoughts from within the surface 
-of the mind. As this goes on the mind becomes steadier, and along 
with that the nerves become more and more soothed and streng¬ 
thened. One can then get a hold on the inner organs and try to 
detach them from the outer instruments. 

With the gradual steadiness of the mind achieved through 
Praty&hSra all its faculties become keener. The powers of obser¬ 
vation, reasoning, memory and will, increase as the restlessness of 
the mind decreases. Really, a steady mind is a keen, firm and 
vigourous mind. Character must have such a mind for its basis. 
Praty&h&ra goes a long way to ensure such steadiness by freeing 
the mind from a good deal of external and internal disturbances. 
However, after practising Praty&h&ra for sometime one feels that 
the mind has become rather pliable and ready for concentration on 
one object or idea. 
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6. Dhdrand. When the mind has become pliable and ready 
for concentration on one object or idea, one should try to fix it on 
a singlo object. He may choose any object on which he is to 
meditate. Yet, he will find that inBpite of his best efforts, the 
mind does not remain “glued” to his chosen objective. The 
object appears to be hazy and there are breaks in the concentration. 
But he has to make repeated attempts. This process is called 
Dh&rapa. 

7. Dh&rana leads naturally to Dhyana. Repeated attempts 
at fixing the mind on one object help one to do that thoroughly for 
a short stretch of time. The mind then appears to flow in an 
unbroken current towards its target. This stage of the mind is 
what is known as Dhyana. 

8. Through intense practice Dhyana is followed by Samddhi. 
This is concentration par excellence. During Samddhi the mind 
loses its grip on all other things. As in deep sleep, a man in 
Samddhi becomes unconscious of everything about him. Even the 
object of meditation melts away. Yet Samddhi makes the mind 
keener than ever. It is in this state that the real import 
of the object comes like a flash and occupies the entire mind. 
Then and then alone one's knowledge about the object becomes 
complete. 

This state of mind is called Samprajndta Samddhi. By 
meditating on any object in Nature till the mind is merged in such 
Samadhi, one can have a thorough knowledge of it. With such deep 
and direct knowledge comes mastery or complete control over the 
object. Through such concentration on the gross Bhutas (the Ele¬ 
ments—Earth, Water, Fire, Air and Ether) the Hindu yogis gain 
the power of controlling external nature. 

The first steps of Raja-yoga are only preparations for yoga or 
concentration; the last three, namely, Dh&rapa, Dhyana and 
Sam&dhi constitute the course of concentration proper or Samyama. 
Samyama starts with Dh&ranS and Samadhi one after the other. 

Samyama is to be practised first on gross objects and then 
gradually on finer and finer ones. In the finer stage, the mind 
itself becomes the objoct of concentration. Through this the Hindu 
yogis gain control over their own minds as well as over those of 
others, and come to know intimately everything in nature, external 
and internal. 
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Yet this is not the goal. Samprajnata Samadhi brings out the 
latent powers, reveals the secrete of all objects in external and 
internal nature, and enables the yogi to gain complete control over 
them. But it falls short of revealing the Divinity of his Self and 
liberating him from Sams&ra. A slip even from such a stage may 
whirl him through several births of miserable existence. 

But he stands almost at the gate of the Supreme Realisation. 
If the yogi patiently persists in his practice of Samadhi on his own. 
mind, at a certain stage a wonderful event takes place; suddenly 
the mind becomes perfectly still. This is known as AsamprajndUi 
samadhi . As soon as this happens, the last cover or veil seems to 
have been taken off and the Self stands revealed in Its Divine 
'Glory. The Yogi then really comes to the very core of his being 
and realises It as nothing but God. 

When his consciousness comes back to the normal plane, the 
yogi appears to be thoroughly transformed. There is nothing for 
him to desire, fear or grieve for. He has reached the goal. His. 
heart, is full of peace. With love and compassion for all he goes 
about guiding others on the path of liberation. 

Caution: The path of Raja-yoga, however, is full of pitfalls* 
One should be aware of this from the very beginning, and unduo 
haste is dangerous. The essential moral preparation through the 
practice of Yaraa and Niyama must be completed before taking up 
any of the subsequent courses. Otherwise the yogi’s toil may just 
end in wrecking his body. All Borts of physical ailments, reaching 
up to nervous disorders and even to insanity, may be the result of 
such rash endeavour. Next, the practice of Prapayama also with¬ 
out a proper Guru has every chance of proving equally risky. 
One may, with more benefit, skip over this step altogether and 
take up Pratyah&ra. 

With Praty&hara the mind begins to know itself. The yogi 
enters a new region and starts getting a novel experience. As his 
concentration deepens through Dharaua, Dhyana and Sam&dhi, he 
discovers the immense potency of the mind. Much of the mental 
energy remains untapped and a good deal is wasted by the 
ordinary man. 

Yoga enables one to release the latent powers and work 
wonders with them. These supernatural powers are known as- 
siddhis, or occult power. Hypnotism, telepathy, clair-voyanoe and 
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clair-audience and many more miraculous feats may easily be 
performed by a yogi with the help of these occult powers. 

The following are the Siddhis that could be accomplished: 
{1) Anoormimatvam (cessation from hunger and thiret), (2) Doora- 
shravanam (clairaudience), (3) Dooradarshanam (clairvoyauoe), (4) 
Manojavah (the moving of the body with the speed of the mind), 
(5) Kdmarupdni (assumption of any form at will), (6) Parakaya 
PraveAanam (power of entering into the body of another), (7) 
Sioachhandamrtyu (dying at will), (8) Flirting with celestial damsels, 
(9) Sankcdpasamsxddhi (attainment of any object at will) and (10) 
An irresistible power of command. Other powers are: the know¬ 
ledge of the minds of others, power of suspending the action of the 
Elements, invincibility, etc. 

But these powers may also entrap a yogi. Like riches these 
wonderful powers may divert his mind from the path of God, and 
he may feel tempted to display them for winning wealth and 
adoration; if be does that he beoomes lost over again in the maze 
of Samsara. 

A real seeker of Eternal Bliss should never yield te such temp¬ 
tations; he must never seek such powers nor make a show of them 
when those come to be acquired through the practice of yoga. 

There are some people, however, who take up Raja-yoga only 
for the attainment of worldly things and miraculous powers. They 
want to improve their health and personality; and to impose on 
others by showing miracles. Evidently these people are selfish and 
world-bound; and occult powers in their possession are apt to 
prove dangerous to society. They may thereby do a lot of mischief 
to their fellow-men. Thus Raja-yoga, which CAn help us to mani¬ 
fest our Divinity is liable to be abused by these power-seekers. 
One should be aware of those who interpret yoga in terms of 
temporal powers. Spirituality has nothing to do with these powers. 
Any desire for these, like all other desires for worldly things, 
is soicidsJ to spiritual life and should be shunned liks poison. 

Brahmacfaarya and Modern Science 

The attention of the ancient thinkers was directed from the 
commencement to the Mystery of Reproduction. Observing the 
operations of its laws in plant and animal life, and noting that 
the Essence of Life seemed to be concentrated into the tiny seed of 
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the plant or the animal, they soon came to realize that Nature here 
manifested a marvellous power of concentration of Life Forces into 
a minimum of space. Consequently they regarded such concen¬ 
trated vital foroe with a religious awe, and considered it to be 
supernatural. Further observations concoming the effect of sexual 
mutilation on animals and men, and of the changes brought about 
in body and mind by the quickening of the reproductive power 
during puberty and adolescence, and by the decrease or waning of 
such power as a result of old age, led these observers to tho 
conclusion, that in the generative forces wero to be found a highly 
concentrated essence of life which, if properly controlled and 
directed, was capable of renewing and continuing the vital strength 
and vigour of the individual almost indefinitely. 

In tho very ancient Yoga Philosophy of the Hindus, we have 
seen, arc found many references to this control and application of 
this Regenerative Power; that is, of the Generative Power employed 
for the purpose of increasing and maintaining the mental and 
physical energy, strength and vigour of the individual, in addition 
to its more familiar and common offices and activities, as of pro¬ 
creation. The Regenerative Power was known as the “ Ojas ” or 
“ Tejas **, and was conceived as of a fiery, ardent, highly concen¬ 
trated and highly active nature. It was taught that by proper 
direction of Ojas along certain physical and psychical channels, 
not only can the Yogi greatly incroase his physical strength, energy 
and vigour, but that he can also thereby cultivate great mental 
powers and psychic qualities; and the yogis claim that of all the 
energies that the human body comprises, the highest is the Ojas. 

“The yogis say that that part of the human energy whioh is 
expressed as sex-energy, in the sexual functions, sexual thought, 
and so on, when checked and controlled, easily becomes changed 
into Ojas; and as the lowest centre in the spinal chord, the Moold- 
dhdra, is tho one which guides all these functions, the yogi pays 
particular attention to that centre. He trios to take up all this 
sexual energy and convert it into Ojas. It is only the chaste man 
or woman who can make the Ojas rise and become stored in the 
Brain, and that is why chastity has always been considered the 
highest virtue, because man feels that if he is unchaste spirituality 
goes away; he loses mental vigour, and strong moral stamina. 
That is why in all of the religious orders in the world, that have 
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produoed spiritual giants ono will always find this intense chastity 
insisted upon. That is why the monks came into existence, giving 
up marriage. There must be perfect chastity in thought, word and 
deed. Without it the practice of Rajayoga is dangerous and may 
lead to insanity. If people practise Rajayoga and at the same 
time lead an impure life, how can they expect to become yogis ? ” 
{Swami VivekiLnanda— Rajayoga.) 

The above is not merely the personal teaching of the Swami, 
it is his statement of the teaching of the Hindu Yoga Philosophy 
established thousands of years ago. Its essential idea is found to 
permeate many of the later philosophies and religions, though in 
many cases it has become corrupted by the loss of its original spirit, 
and has developed into fanatical asceticism and a degradation of 
the idea of sex and reproduction. The original idea of the teaching 
was that sex is not impure, but that in their proper place and use 
its activities are proper and normal; and that in its perverted 
excesses and misuse it becomes an evil. Regeneration is upheld, 
not because Generation is wrong, but because Regeneration is an 
additional field for the expression and manifestation of the concen¬ 
trated vital foroe present in the human system. 

The ancient Egyptians also taught a similar doctrine. The 
Creative Principle or Life-Energy, was conceived as feminine. The 
neophyte was taught that by a conservation of this Life-Energy, 
and by a refusal to expend it in Generation, it might be transmuted 
into vital force, which bv the process of Regeneration would vitalise, 
animate and vivify the body and mind of the person, and give him 
psychical and spiritual powers; which are surely superhuman and 
possibly supernatural as well. 

The ancient Jews also held to the truth of a similar belief and 
practice; and some of the ancient Hebrew writers taught that the 
story of Adam* and Eve is merely an allegorical representation of 
this principle. This theory held that Adam and Evo represented 
the male and the female human beings as they were originally; 
these beings were destined to live for evor, their Creative Energy 
being constantly turned inward in the process of Regeneration. 
They were tempted by the suggestions of an Evil Spirit, and there¬ 
after turned their Creative Energy into the channels of Generation 


• Adam meaning he who breathed first. 
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and away from those of Regeneration, thereby perpetuating the 
race as a whole, but bringing Death to its individual members. 

In the Middle Ages the Alchemists and occult philosophers 
■devoted much attention to the subject of Regeneration, and 
frequently referred to it in their writings under the figurative 
expression, “ Elixir of Life”; and legends say that some of them 
developed the power and ability to live far beyond the allotted life¬ 
time of men, and retained their full vigour, strength and vital 
energies to the last. The masses of people thought that the 
“ Elixir of Life *’ was something of the nature of a cordial or tincture 
of wonderful properties; but those who knew the secret code 
realised that this potent Elixir was nothing but the highly concen¬ 
trated Creative Energies of man, existing in potency and latency in 
his reproductive organism, the same being transmuted into an Inner 
Vitality instead of being dissipated in lustful practices or expended 
in the functions of Generation. 

In this fundamental idea of Regeneration, then, is to be found 
the true explanation of the universal insistence upon chastity, 
oontineneo and often upon celibacy—all comprising the Hindu 
ideals of Brahmacharya—of the priests and great spiritual leaders, 
as well as on the part of the great occultists and workers of 
“mysteries”. This was because of the belief that the higher 
powers of man, physical, mental, psychical and spiritual were 
increased in power and efficiency by means of the practice of 
turning the Creative Energy inward rather than outward. 

Modem Science has now discovered certain remarkable facte 
In the realm of physiology and biochemistry, which tend to prove 
the correctness of the old doctrine of Transmutation of Sexual 
Energy, now known as Vital Rejuvenation. And in the extra¬ 
ordinarily rapid advances made by Science within the last few 
decades no section has attracted keener interest of Biochemists 
than that which deals with the so-called Endocrine organs (also 
known as “ductless glands” or organs of “internal secretions”) 
and their chemical messengers, the Hormones or internal secretions, 
by means of which they stimulate or control the activities of cells 
in the various parte of the body; and the conception has already 
gained ground that many bodily and a few mental disorders are 
fundamentally duo to excessive or insufficient activity of one or 
other of these organs, and could be corrected cither by surgical 
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methods (each as gland-grafting) on the one hand, or by the 
therapeutic use of appropriate extracts to make good existing 
deficiencies, on the other. Hence one should not be surprised to 
find that so much of experimentation has been carried on in this 
line with varying results. Nevertheless, a character, the body- 
structure or mental acuity may be changed by the administration 
of hormonal extracts, and it is possible we may soon be able to 
shape the future race into an even-tempered, happy, energetic and 
of pleasing appearance, and free from modern diseases, (rather 
diseases of civilisation) like high blood-pressure, diabetes, cancer, 
obesity, etc. In addition to the true ductless glands (like the 
thyroid, the thymus, the adrenals, the pituitary and the pineal 
glands, which are devoid of any external secretion) the pancreas, 
the liver, the testes and the ovaries (which have also the external 
secretion of their own, as the pancreatic juice, the bile, the semen 
and the ovarian secretion respectively) also do yield important 
hormones having the power to stimulate the activities of any 
organ or tissue. 

Now the testes, we just saw, are glands secreting both an 
external secretion (seminal fluid) and internal hormone (the gonad 
or the testicular hormone). Since the time of Brown Sequard 
senility in the male has been regarded as due to failing secretion of 
the testicular hormone. Many reports of restored health and 
muscular as well as sexual vigour with possibly prolongation of 
life after implantation, or more rarely injection of testicular 
material are to be found in medical literature. 

Thus, Brown Sequard, 70 years ago administered to himself 
gonadal extracts at 70; but the effects were transitory and he died. 
Other famous rejuvenators are Stein&ch with his ligature of the vas 
(the glandular duct) as a means of stimulating the gonad to 
activity, and Vorouoff with his operation for grafting the sex-glands 
of chimpanzees into human beings. Each procedure was followed 
by oases of improvement in general condition and revival of the 
sexual function, but the grafts withered, the other changes relapsed 
and rejuvenescence was temporary. Indeed, in the light of modern 
knowledge one could hardly expect that the renewal of these glands 
alono would give a longer span of life, since so man}' organs are 
involved in the inner balance “that is health”. • 
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B. Jnana Yoga—Path of Knowledge 

Divers get to the bottom of the sea and fish for pearls. Our 
Rshis of old were super-divers. Instead of going out to the 6ea 
they dived within themselves and found a wonderful treasure, 
much more valuable than all the riches of the world. After such a 
successful plunge one of the Rshis came out and declared, “ Listen, 
0 ye children of the Immortal One, who reside in this or in a 
brighter world, I have known the Great One, knowing Whom one 
goes beyond Death and beyond Avidya (Ignorance) or Sams&ra.” 

Diving within himself the Rshi did really reach the bottom of 
the universe and discover the great treasure “that can take us 
beyond Death.” 

In fact, the Rshi wanted to “ know himself; ” so, withdrawing 
his mind from the sense-world he applied it to make a vigorous 
search for his real Self. This led him to a point where the mind 
was hushed into Silence; * and the Self stood revealed in all its 
Glory. The Rshi saw what lie himself really was. He discovered 
that his Self (Atman) was no other than God—the Great Spirit 
(Brahman) within the universe. Thus realising his one ness with 
God he reached the goal of liberation, and cried eureka (=Ihave 
found it) in the abundance of joy. 

No wonder whatever, that man becomes God, becomes divine 
as soon as he knows himself, And why should he not ? Because 
man is not something other than God. Essentially he is God 
always, only he has to discover this fact for himself. And this is 
all that he has to do for liberation or Mukti. 

The Spiritual practice—Sadhana—that loads one straight to 
this discovery, is what is known as Jnana-yoga ; Jnana means 
knowledge and JHum-yoga stands for concentration on Self- 
knowledge. Such concentration helps one to penetrate the depths 
of Ignorance ( AvidyTi ) and realise that the real Self (Atman) is none 
other than the Great One, PAram&tman. 

This yoga is based on the Jndnakdnda of the Vedas. The 
Upanishad8 dwell mainly on this theme. They enjoin “Know 


• Yidt “ The Power of Silence ” later. 
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thyself.” And why? Because, they declare, “The real Self of 
man is verily the same as the Great One.” 

“ He in whom the heaven, the earth and the interspace are 
centred or woven, together with the mind and all prams (life- 
breaths)—know him alone as the one Self of all, and desist from 
ail other talk. This is man’s bridge to the shore of Immortality 
(across the ocean of Samsara).” Obtain ye the knowledge of that 
Atman only. ( Mundak Up. II, 2, 5) 

“ This Self, the perceiver of everything, is Brahman. This is 
the teaching.” (Br. Ar. Up. 2, 5, 19) So by knowing oneself one 
realises the Great One and becomes one with him; he becomes a. 
liberated Soul, a “ Mukta-Purusa ”. 

“Whoever knows the Supreme Brahman, becomes Brahman- 
Iteolf. In bis family none is born ignorant of Brahman. The 
knots of his heart being unloosed he goes beyond sorrow and sin* 
and attains immortality.” (Mundak Up. Ill, 2, 9) 

(“ Knots of the heart ” stand for ignorance, desire, passion, etc. 
which frustrate the dawn of Knowledge.) 

These are no empty words or mere dogmas, but are spiritual 
truths discovered by the great Rshis of the Upanishads in a 
tranaoendenl&l state of consciousness. They have since been 
verified by thousands of Blessed Saints and Seers of this Holy land. 

JUdna-yoga stands on such Spiritual truths and throws open a 
direct approach to Self-knowledge ( Atma-jndna ) and hence to 
liberation, or Mukti. 

It docs not prescribe any code of rituals, nor does it require 
one, like Raja-yoga, to go through any quasi-mechanical exercise 
of the body and mind. Cogitation (pondering over) on the essence 
of one’s being as revealed by the S&stras, followed by meditation on 
the same, are about all that comprise the Jndna-yoga course. This 
is precisely why this yoga appeals to those intellectuals who are 
rationalistic by nature. 

No digression has to be made by the Jfiana-yogi. He cuts- 
across the domain of Avidyi with the sword of Vivcka or discrimi¬ 
nation, and reaches the goal by the shortest route. 

Bufrit is not easy to make such a short cut. A good deal of 
mental preparation is necessary' before one may take to Jndna-yoga. 
One must have a very sound and pure mind before going in for 
this oouree. The Divinity of the Self can be realised only with the 
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help of a very fine and pointed intellect; and the intellect attains 
such a stage only when the mind is thoroughly purified. 

“This Atman, hidden in all beings, reveals Itaelf not to all, 
but is seen only by the Seers of the subtle through their pointed 
(sharp or keen) and subtle intellect, i. e., only by means of concen¬ 
tration." ( Kath . Up. Ill , 12) 

The S&dhak must discriminate between the Real—(God), and 
the Unreal—(the universe). He must not hanker after anything of 
this world or of the next ones. His senses and mind must remain 
entirely under his control, and he must remain contended under all 
circumstances. He has to put up with all afflictions that may 
come in his way, and that without any grudge or regret. He must 
have intense faith in himself and in the spiritual truths discovered 
by the Rshis. He must have concentration of the mind, and 
above all, he must have burning desire for attaining Mukti, and 
one—pointed devotion to gaining this end. In short, “it is the 
self-controlled man, moving among objects with senses under 
restraint, and free from attraction and aversion, that attains to 
tranquility ( Gita II, 64) 

Rdga dtoefa viyuklaistu Visaydn indriyaiicharan i 
Atmava&ai vidheyaima prasadam adhigachhati n 
(prasadam = placidity, peace, or tranquility of mind) 

Without, therefore, a proper equipment meditation on the Self 
is not possible. By pondering over the real nature of the Self one 
may at best succeed in getting a hazy intellectual conception about 
it. Any further progress is simply barred ; and compared with the 
realisation of the Self, this conception is nothing; and that is about 
all that an unclean mind may get on this path. Spiritual illumi¬ 
nation is far way off. attainable only by the Pure ones. 

To persons with necessary qualifications Jiiana-yoga presents 
only three steps: 1. Smvana (hearing) 2. Manana (cogitating) 
and 3. Nidhidyasana (meditating). 

1. “ tfravana” constitutes hearing of not only the nature of 
the Self but also the nature of the world and the entire Creation. 
One has to do this from an illumined guide, Acharya. A liberated 
aage alone can speak effectively on the subject, he can clear the 
pupil’s doubts, provided the pupil also is duly qualified. Such a 
sage has to bo approached by the pupil with humility, pertinent 
queries and service, so that he may disclose the secrets of Self- 
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Knowledge. When, however, such a sage is not available one has 
to be guided atleast by a well-advanced Soul. Under such guidance 
one should study the relevant Scriptures dealing with Self- 
knowledge. 

"To know That, let him become a pupil (with fuel in hand) 
under a Preceptor who is both learned in the Scriptures and 
established in The Brahman (the Spirit).” ( Mundak Up. I, 2, 12) 

Tatvijfidndrtham sa gitrumevabhi gachhet samitpanih drotriyam 
Brahmaniflham \ 

“To such a seeker, whose mind is tranquil and senses are 
controlled, and who approaches him in proper form, let the wise 
teacher impart the science by which one knows the True, 
Imperishable Being.” “The True Imperishable Being” is “The 
Akiara Purusa.” ( Mundak Up. I, 2, 13) 

(Tranquility of mind and control of the senses are the quali¬ 
fications of a true seeker after God; without these the study or 
hearing of the truths of Vedanta {bravana) will have no effect cm 
one’s mind.) 

2. “ Manana" constitutes two distinct operations called 
* Anusmarana ’* and ** Yictora". One must always try to keep in 
mind, without break the real “Swarupa of Brahman,” as learnt 
from the Guru. This is anusmarana and can be compared with 
Dhydna of the Raja-yoga. Viehdra will be the judgment or the 
reasoning and the conclusions arrived at. Both these functions are 
the working of the mind, hence the name “ Manana ”. 

A good deal of hard and almoet constant thinking is necessary 
since one has to dwell on very subtle abstractions. And this has 
to be done with one-pointed attention ( tlcdgraia ). 

Through Manana along these lines the aspirant (sadhak) is 
able, in course of time, to grasp the fact that, detached from the 
gross and fine bodies he stands aloof as the Witness, the Supreme 
Self. 

3. Nididhyfoana requires the Jnana-yogi at this stage to 
withdraw himself entirely from all things and concentrate on the 
idea—“I am the Witness ”. When such concentration matures, 
suddenly everything vanishes from the scene and he finds himself 
one with the Eternal Spirit. This state is called nirvikalpa samudhi. 

***** 
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Thus with the help of these three steps the Jnana-yogi “peels 
the universe layer by layer as it were, and reaches its very core” 
and comes to be blessed with the Supreme Realisation. 

The Self and the Ego 

“I” “Me” “My” and “Mine” aro the most commonly used 
terms. I am the subject, and the entire world outside is the object 
of my experience. The world is thus divided into myself as the 
subject of experience, and everything else grouped together as the 
object of my experience. Of these two groups the subject is 
surely the more important one. As a matter of fact, I am the 
very centre of my view of the world. 

Inspite of such paramount importance of one’s Self, we appear 
to have a very muddled idoa about ourselves. Our very talks 
betray this fact. Indeed it is most surprising to note that we 
scarcely know what part of our being we precisely refer to by tho 
word “I”. Yet this word stands for something with whioh one is 
most vitally concerned; and all other things come after that. 

When I say, “ this is a horse,” I surely mean that the horse 
is something distinct from me, and that it is only an object of my 
experience. When I say “ this is my horse,” I mean that the horse 
which is a distinct object of my experience, belongs to me. I never 
confuse the horse with myself. Because when the horse kicks, I 
never say that I am kicking. So far we are perfectly consistent 
with our thoughts. The same thing holds good whenever we talk 
of any other object of our experience like the horse. 

But when I say “my body ” there is some confusion in my 
thought. Obviously I mean that the body belongs to me; therefore 
the body must surely be something distinct from me. It is an 
object of my experience as much as any other thing. 

But our ideas arc not at all clear on this point. Tor, when I 
say, “lam wounded” we betray such confusion. The wound is 
evidently on the body, which is distinct from mysdf. But we 
forget this fact and take the body as myself or as a paxt of my 
being when we say “I am wounded.” 

Thus we say “ I am weak, sick, old ”, etc., when really tho 
body passes through such states. Even our idea that I ana a man 
or a woman is derived from such confused thinking. 
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So with the mind. We use the expression “my mind". By 
that surely we mean that the mind is distinct from myseif. And 
do we not witness the functions of our mind just as we observe all 
external events ? Indeed the mind is an object of our experience 
like all other things. But we have no clear grasp of this idea. 
Else how can wo say, “ I think, I desire, I will,” when really the 
mind is doing all these things ? We use both the expressions, “my 
mind is worried,’’ and “I am worried” to convey the same idea. 
This clearly shows how we are confused about the relation of our 
mind to ourselves. 

The body and mind are distinct objects of my experience, yet 
We look upon them as parts of our being. The truth, however, 
leaks out when we say, “ my body,” “ my mind ”, etc. Truth and 
untruth are some how mixed up in our thought. 

This, the Hindu Shastras hold, is due to Primal Ignorance, 
Avidyi, This Avidyi covers up our real nature and shows us as 
something that we are not. The self-same Soul is present in every 
creature from the smallest amoeba up to the Mukta-purusha. The 
difference between them is only in the degree of Its manifestation. 
As Avidya clears up bit by bit, the Soul becomes more and more 
manifest. 

On the human plane our ignorance about our real Self is deep 
enough to make us even think that we are nothing but the body. 
This is our crudest idea about ourselves. By a little and imperfect 
discrimination we gradually come to believe that we are the body, 
the senses and the mind lumped together. When we advance one 
step farther, we find that the bodj r is only an outer casing, in which 
we live in a finer state of existence, as a composition of the senses, 
the Mind, Intellect (Buddhi) and Vital Energy (Praua). Proceeding 
further, we see that even these are the objects of our experience. 
We can witness their functioning. At this stage we find that we 
live in Buddhi (Intellect). Normally that appears to be the seat 
of all creatures ( Jitxu ). 

Taking his stand on Buddhi, the Jlva claims to be the doer of 
all deeds (karthd) and the subject of all experience ( bhokta ). This 
is described through a beautiful imagery as follows: —( Vide ante 
“ lVAai is A find?”) 

Atmdnam rathinain virtdhi torteram rathameva tu, Buddhim tu 
sSraiium viddhi tnanah pragrahamevacha. Indrxyuni kayanahuh 
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vi$aydmsle$u gocharan, Atmendriya mano yitklam bhokUi ityahuh 
manee$inah. 

“ Know that the Soul is tho master of the chariot who site 
within, and the body is the chariot. Consider the intellect as the 
oharioteer and the mind as the rein. The senses, they say, are the 
horses, and their roads are the scnsc-objccts. The wise call Him 
the enjoyer ( Bhoktd) (when He is) united with the body, the senses 
and the mind.” (Kath Up. Ill , 3 «fc 4) 

Really we reside as Jlvas in the intellect ( buddhi ), which is a 
part of the sukshma-sareera , consisting of tho intellect, mind, 
sense-objects and vital energy. As Jlvas we make contact with the 
gross outer world through the fthtila-iarcera. Again, leaving tho 
material body alone in light sleep, wo become the subject of action 
and experience in the dream-state as well. With the entire subtle 
body (sukshma-Aareera) wo pass out of the Material body at death 
and enter another at re-birth. Thus as Jlvas we continue living 
through myriads of births and deaths. 

When, however, we feel past asleep (susupti) we lose all our 
bearings and simply vanish from the stage as it were, and we do 
not perceive anything, nor can we perform any act. We cease to 
exist as actors and perceivers. We no longer Beem to be Jlvas; 
wo are reduced to tho causal state (karantivasthfi). We live with 
all our thoughts and experience ( samskaras) potentially present in 
this state. And as soon as we are released from sufupti, we 
appear to spring up into existence as the subject of action and 
perception either on the dream-stage or on the waking one. 

Indeed, this phenomenon of su$upti is unusual. It causes a 
break almost every day in our continued existence as the subject 
of action and experience. Yet in deep sleep wc cannot say that 
we oease to exist. It is not a total blank or void. We feel that 
there is a continuity of our existence even through sound sleep. 
When we wake up, we can say that we had a sound sleep and did 
not experience anything. On whose evidence do we say that? 
The active part of our being was not on the stage. Yet there 
remained something in us that witnessed the sleep-state. This 
simple witnessing without any action or experience is, therefore, 
done by something in us, that never goes to sleep. It exists always. 
And this is precisely our real Self (Sdk4i chailanya). The Self ia 
neither the doer nor the experiencer. It is the. constant witness of 
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all actions and experiences of the Jiva, as the latter passes through 
the three states {avasthax) of waking {jdgrata), dream (swapna), and 
deep sleep ( susupti ), and goes on and on from birth to birth. 

“The wise man grieves not, having realised that great, all- 
pervading Atman through which one perceives all objects in dream 
as well as in the waking state.” (Kath Up. IV, 4) 

Swapndntam jdgaritdntam chobhaw yendnupa&yali \ 
mahantam vibhumatmanam maiwd dheero na Sochati n 

(Atman is that pure Intelligence which makes us conscious of 
■our sleep, or dream, or the awakened state). 

We are really this witnessing Self. The Jiva, the actor and 
perceiver (kartd and bhoJeta) in us, is also an object of experience. 
Beyond the buddhi and distinct from it, we exist eternally as pure 
Spirit. This is our Soul. 

“The senses are said to be superior (to the body); mind is 
superior to the senses, the intellect is superior to the mind; and 
that which is superior to the intellect is He (the Atman).” 
■(Gita III, 42) 

Also, “ The Self is very much superior to buddhi ”. 

buddheratma mahdnparah (Kath Up. Ill, 10) 

And the Hindu Ssstras declare that the Soul of us all is one 
All-pervading Existence. It is an infinite ocean (sagar) of Existence 
{Sat or Truth, Chit or Knowledge and Ananda or Bliss.) This is 
verily the Brahman, the Infinite One, from whom all the worlds, 
gross and fine, arc projected, in whom they exist and into whom 
they disappear during Pralaya (Dissolution). 

Yes, our Soul is one and undivided. Our separate Buddhis, 
illumined by the Consciousness of the Self-same Soul appear as 
distinct oonscious entities. Like so many moons they shine with 
the light of the same sun, namely, the Brahman. And this moon 
of Jiva in us lights up all that we see about us in the gross or finer 
worlds. Thus, 

Tamtvxi bhdntam anubhaii sarvam. tasya bfidm sarvamidam 
vibhdti. 


“ When He shines, everything else shines, 
By His light all this is lighted.” 


(.Kath Up. V, 15) 
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C. Bhakti-Yoga (Path of Love and Devotion) 

Bhakti-Yoga rests on the simple truth that one can realise 
God by loving Him; nothing else is required, neither abstract 
thinking nor any mechanical exercise of the body or mind; nor 
does it make any unnatural demand on the Sadhaka. 

It i'8 said of the great Tulsidas, the famous saint and author of 
the Hindi R&mayaoa-Ramacharitamanas, that he was in his youth 
too much attached to the wife, so much so, that on one occasion 
when she went away to her father’s house for a short visit, he 
followed her immediately, as he found it impossible to stay at home 
for even a day without her. At this the wife remarked, “how 
passionately attached you are to me! If you should simply shift 
this attachment to God you will realise Him in no time”. 

This remark worked like magic on Tula’s mind, he turned 
round and became a passionate lover of God; and in the fulness of 
time he realised Him and helped others also tow ards such realisation. 

Numerous are the instances of such transformation in the Hindu 
religious lore,* they give a clue to Bhakti-yoga or the Path of Love 
and Devotion. Now, most of us are emotional by nature, and we 
are swayed more by love than any other emotion. We love 
ourselves, we love our kith and kin, we love our hearth and home. 
We love our community, our nation, our country aud our race. 
We love wealth, power and possession, we are ridden by sex-love. 
Our love for all these determines most of our activities and shapes 
our conduct. Moreover, it gives us joy and makes life interesting. 
It throws a sort of charm on the whole w-orld; without it life 
becomes intolerable. 

No doubt love is a basic and universal emotion, and as such, 
a very potent factor of our life. Every other emotion appears to 
bo stirred up by this basic love. Our fear of death, for instance, 
arises from our love for life. Hatred springs from excessive love 
for self-interest. Indeed the noblest as well as the vilest deeds owe 
their origin to this ruling passion. Self-loss love for others is the 
prime mover of all pious souls. The inspiration for our bravest acts 
often comes from this source. The mother faces the lion to rescue 


•Vide later •* Tb* story of Bhakta Bilvamangala’* 
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her beloved child, the soldier dares death for the love of his country. 
On the other hand, it is love for one’s own interests more than 
■anything else that moves the assassin, the tyrant and the exploiter 
to their dirty jobs. The gangster is goaded to acts of dare-devilry 
by his love for the near and dear ones. 

Thus the crowning social virtues as also the darkest anti-social 
crimes may be prompted equally by love. ** Love is like the lamp 
that may be made to illumine an altar as well as to set a house on 
fire”. It all depends on the way we use this mighty emotion. 
And Bhakti-yoga suggests the best possible use that may be made 
of this emotion-love. We may utilise it to reach tho goal of life 
or Mukti. 

All that we have to do is to love God intensely, just as we love 
any other thing on earth. We all know how to love a person or a 
thing dearly. We are required only to shift this focus from worldly 
objects to God. Through this process our emotional nature gets its 
full play. So we never have to feel out of our elements. Moreover 
as love for God develops, attachment to other things gradually 
melts away. So Renunciation becomes easy and natural. Besides, 
love of God is accompanied by pure joy from the very' beginning. 
This is why Bhakti-yoga, that is, the Path of Love, appeals to the 
majority of mankind. It is, perhaps, the easiest approach and 
suited to the taste and capacity of most of us. 

Yet love for God is not so easy as it seems to be. So long as 
there is an}' traoe of desire in one’s mind for wordly things, one 
cannot have a very intense yearning for God. To love an object 
that pleases our senses is one thing, but to love God, whom wo 
neither see nor feel at the beginning, is surely something quite 
different. 

Bhakti-yoga helps us out of this difficulty. It presents a 
graded course through which a novice may gradually develop 
intense love for God that leads him straight to liberation. 

A little reflection will make it clear that Christianity and Islam 
both toaoh Bhakti-yoga as the only approach to God. 

This {Supreme one-pointed love for God is called para-bhakti. 
Such love, attended by ecstatic bliss and visions of God, is coveted 
by many aspirants as the very goal of their spiritual practice 
{sadhana). Such devotees (bhaktas) after realising God in this life 
■become perfect. After death they retain their subtle body (sHiuhma- 
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■Sareera) and proceed to higher worlds, where they live eternally in 
the presence of their beloved Lord. 

Now, such love for God is not attained in a day. It has to be 
eultured. One ha* to jjass through a preparatory course of training, 
and this is called gauni-bhakti (or secondary bhakti). Through 
devoted practice (sadhana) for a long time gauni-bhakti gradually 
matures into pard-bhakti or Supreme bhakti. 

Just like any other yoga, Bhakti-voga also prescribes a course 
of moral preparation. One must try to control the passionB, 
practise self-restraint and self-denial, truth, honesty, sincerity, non¬ 
injury. • One must not covet what belongs to others, and should do 
good to all without a thought of return. One must be strong in 
body and mind, and not give way to excessive mirth. 

With such moral make-up one should stick to spiritual practice 
with grit and determination. For, by this practice alone he has to 
draw his mind away from other things and fix it on God. One who 
proceeds with unflinching devotion succeeds in the attempt. 

The spiritual practice prescribed by Bhakti-yoga, consists of 
constant thinking of God. Such thought alone purifies the mind, 
gives it strength and joy and takes it farther and farther, towards 
supreme love for God, and liberation (Mukti). Says Sree Krsija : 
(Oita XII , 6 6 7) 

“Those who worship Me, resigning all actions in Me, regarding 
Me as the Supreme Goal, meditating on Me with single-minded 
Yoga—to these whose mind is set on Me, verily, I become ere long, 
O Arjuna, the Saviour out of the ocean of mortal Samsira (the 
round of birth and death).’’ 

No doubt it is quite difficult for the mind to think of God 
always. Yet every new and determined effort makes the task 
easier, provided the aspirant is not attached to worldly things. 
Says Sree Bhagavan: 

“Without doubt, O mighty-armed, the mind is restloss, and 
difficult to control; but through practice and renunciation, 0 son 
of Kunti, it may be governed.” (Gita VI, 35) 

At first the mind may refuse to move in the same groove. 
It may be boring to repeat the same thought in the same way over 
and over again. Bhakti-yoga solves this initial difficulty by showing 
a variety of ways through which we may think of God. We may 
simply reoeat His names, we may chant hymns and prayers, we may 
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make bhajan, we may worship Him with offerings, we may meditate 
on Him or His power and His glory, we may read the Scriptures 
about Him as aUo about those Blessed ones who received His grace. 
Thus we may engage our mind variously in the thought of 
God. This does away with monotony and makes the practice 
interesting. 

Then, the Hindu idea, that God has projected the universe out 
of Himself —yaio txi imdni bhulani jay ante —makes it rather easy for 
us to think of Him. We are used to think of anything through its 
forms. A formless void cannot be conceived by us. Now, we may 
look upon the whole universe as God Himself. It will be easier 
still if we choose any object within creation and look upon it as God. 
That also is a form through which God has expressed Himself. 

Besides the things that we see about us, however, there are 
various other Divine forms assumed by Him, as, for instance, 
N&rayaQa, Shiva, G&oapati, Surya, Durga and Kaji. As a matter 
of fact, all the Deities (Devatas) being His manifestations, any of 
them may be looked upon as the Lord Himself and worshipped with 
equal benefit. The higher the manifestation, the easier it is for us 
to look upon it as the Lord. 

Moreover, the Hindus believe that God incarnates Himself even 
as man for helping the spiritual evolution of mankind. Says 
vSree Krishna: 

“ Whenever, 0 Bharata, there is decline of Dharrna, and rise 
of Adharma, then I body Myself forth. For the protection of the 
good, for the destruction of the wicked and for the establishment 
of Dharma, I come into being in every age.” (For the destruction 
of the wicked in order to destroy their wickedness and give them 
life-eternal) (Gila IV, 7, 8) 

R&ma and Kj-?na are two of the prominent Incarnations 
(Avatdras) of God in this land. One may think of any of these 
Avat&ras as God and practise devotion to Him. 

The Vaisnavas, who are the leading sponsors of Bhakti-yoga, 
take either Sree Ramachandra or Sree Kj-sqa as their chosen Ideal 
(Istadevaid). To love God through a human form is surely the 
easiest for us. Wo may stand in awe and reverenoo before the 
Formless Almighty God or God with an Effulgent Divine Form. 
But that is not Love. Love is based on a sense of kinship. When 
God appears as man, He really comes very close to us and wc may 
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easily approach Him. We need not strain our imagination too 
much to love God through such a human form. 

However, gauni-bhakti consists in a sincere effort for fixing the 
mind on God through any of the forms in creation from a blade of 
grass to the great Creator Brahma. Each and every one of these 
being His manifestations, is nothing but God. Thus one may 
worship the Sun, the Moon or the sky as God Himself. He may 
even think of God as immanent in the sea or in any of the rivers or 
mountains or trees. Even a block of stone or piece of metal may 
be regarded by him as a symbol of God and worshipped with 
devotion. Thus through the Shiilagriimashila or the Shivalinga or 
other such symbols the Hindus worship the self-same God. 

Ordinarily our mind cannot embrace the Infinite, but it can 
dwell on the finite and the concrete. This is why it becomes easy 
for us to think of God through an\- of His finite and concrete 
manifestations. Now, the sun, the 8k} r and the shalagrUma-shili 
are little bits of manifestation of the Infinite, the Eternal Brahman. 
They help us to focus our mind on God. These are called pratikas 
(symbols). They represent God. Worship of God through any of 
these forms is called pralika upasana. 

The divine forms of God aro usually represented by images 
(pratima) or pictures ( patha ) and through them the devotee (bhakta) 
worships God and none else. Certainly he does not display any 
devotion towards the material these images are made of. When we 
put a garland round the portrait or the statue of a departed hero, 
obviously it is not the paper or the block of stone or metal that is 
the objeot of our adoration; they only remind us of the hero to whom 
we really offer our homage. Similarly the symbol or the image 
reminds one of God, whom the Hindus worship. As a matter 
of fact, after the worship is over, the clay-images are often relegated 
to a river or tank. The Hindus therefore regard the pratima as what 
it represents, namely, God and not as what it is by itself materially. 

Of the form of worship, the so-called “material worship” 
of the Hindus, the real meaning and significance are not properly 
understood. God is one, but He is present in every place and in 
everything, great or small; and this form of worship facilitates the 
development of that realisation. It has been the privilege of the 
Hindu mind to view the whole through the parts and in the parts. 
He may be said to worship “sticks and stones”—for, this is the 
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commonest charge against him—but he is really worshipping the 
One Being behind all sticks and stones. He may worship man, he 
may even worship animals; but he has never worshipped Nature 
as Nature, or man as man, or animals as animals. He simply 
wanted to see behind Nature the hand of the Great Purusa or 
Being; behind the man he wanted to see the hand of the same 
Purusa; behind every 7 possible and impossible thing his one 
desire, his one attempt, was to “ witness the Invisible”. “If there 
has over been bom a race which has been able to perceive the 
existence of the Spirit behind Matter, it is the Hindu race.” Says 
Maitra. 

The whole psychology of the Hindus’ material worship, then, 
lies in symbolism; that is to say, he tries to fix his mind upon one 
particular thing, living or non-living, and thereby to see the 
Invisible in the visible, the Spirit in the material. In fact this 
form of worship is a concession as it were, allowed to those who 
are incapable of rising to abstract conceptions and higher forms of 
religious belief. 

It is the Hindu who, because he understood the real meaning 
of image—worship, has understood the real meaning of Art. 
“ Beauty is inherent in spirit, not in matter.” In making images 
of gods, the artist has to depend upon spiritual vision only, not 
upon the appearance of objects perceived by the senses. 

The Hindu thus gives “a concrete shape to the dream of his 
life” which he dreams all his days. With brush or clay he paints 
or moulds his Ideal as He appears to him in that particular mood 
of his mind. These images do merely represent in different spiritual 
colours and moods what he witnesses in his Supreme God. God is 
One, the all — pervading Reality, but He is regarded as many, that 
is, His expressions are manifold and varied. “He is one, Sages 
call Him by many names.” Ekah aan bahudha vichdrah. These 
names are expressions; the Hindu protrays an image of the 
expression, that is all. 

It is common practice, we saw, that many of the images which 
the Hindu makes out of clay he throws into water after worshipp¬ 
ing the symbol for a few days. He does so because he knows that 
these images are nothing but arc only “ the means to an end 
The image iB to the worshipper his known quantity, which leads 
him to the Unknown. 
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Now, one should remember the fact that the rituals of gauni- 
bhakti are meant for cleansing the mind {chit-iuddhi) and developing 
pure and intense love for God. We must not confuse this with the 
self-same rituals, such as repetition of God’s names, hymns, prayers 
and worship performed by the followers of the Path of Desire. 
These latter do all these either through fear of punishment for their 
evil deeds or through a desire for intense sense-enjoyment; they 
want something of the sense-world in exchange for their worship. 
Love cannot grow out of such bargaining. Such rituals arc only 
meritorious acts which can bring only the coveted things. These 
can never lead to supreme love or liberation. Only those who have 
seen the hollowness of sense-enjoyment and arc willing to tread the 
Path of Renunciation, aro fit for taking up any of the yogas as the 
final course of sddhana. So from the very beginning tho Bhakti- 
yogi must not pray to God for this or that worldly thing. He 
should try earnestly to develop real disinterested love for Him. 

The aspirant must place himself under the guidance of a 
liberated sage who can transmit spirituality to him. The Guru 
chooses for the disciple his Ishtd (chosen ideal), that is, the form 
of God best suited to him. And corresponding to each divine 
form there is a sound-symbol or Mantra. The Guru imparts to him 
the suitable Mantra that he should repeat every day with devotion. 
The Guru also teaches him how he is to worship his chosen ideal. 
Thus Iearuing the entire preparatory course of Bhakti-yoga from 
his spiritual guide, he has to practise it with earnest devotion from 
day to day. 

. Ishta-nishtha or devotion to the self-same chosen Ideal, is a 
necessity. One has to stick to the same form of God as his chosen 
Ideal. Hanumanji, the great Bhakta of Sree Ramachandra said; 

Shreendihe JdnakiruUht abhedah Paramatmani, tatkupi mama 
sarvastvah Hamah kamalalochanah. 

“I Know that the Lord of Lakshini and the Lord of J&naki 
(SitA) arc one as the Supreme Spirit (Paramatman), yet my all in 
all is the lotus-eyed Ramachandra.” This is Ishtd-nishthd. With¬ 
out such an unflinching devotion to one’s own chosen Ideal, the 
aspirant cannot make any progress. 

Now, love for God becomes easier if we can make the love 
fiow through any of our familiar channeis. We know the child’s 
love for the parents, the faithful servant’s love for the master; we 
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of his father. Although his physical body remained confined with¬ 
in the four walls of his house, his mind revelled in her company 
throughout the day. The sun had set by the time the ShrSddha 
Ceremony was over. Bilvamangala was now ready to depart. His 
friends tried to dissuade him on the ground that the day was sacred 
to the memory of his father, but he was adamant. Bilvamangala 
hurriedly left his home and reached the bank of the river. A 
fearful storm with torrential rain overtook him there. The anxious 
boatmen moored their boats to the bank and took shelter under 
the trees. The night assumed a dismal aspect. Bilvamangala 
pleaded hard with the boatmen to ferry him across the river, and 
offered them the temptation of a liberal faro; but no body was 
willing to risk his life on any terms whatsoever. No risk, however, 
was too great for Bilvamangala, who was bent upon visiting his 
sweetheart at all costs. Unmindful of the consequences ho jumped 
into the river. The corpse of a woman in an advanced state of 
decomposition was drifting along tho current. Due to the 
prevailing darkneas, however, nothing could be easily distinguished. 
The eyes of Bilvamangala, on the other hand, were blinded by 
passion. He mistook the corpse for a log of wood, and clutched at 
it. Nothing conscious of the corpse, or of its stench, he reached 
the other bank by sheer good luck and ran to Chintamani’s cottage. 
The door was closed, but no barrier was too much for his yearning 
heart. He made up his mind to enter the house by scaling the wall. 
Groping for something to help him he seized at what appeared to 
him a strong rope soft as silk, but which was actually a deadly 
cobra hanging with its head and neck thrust into a hole in the wall. 
Bilvamangala climbed the wall with the help of its tail. He was 
not, however, bitten by the snake, the Lord had so willed it. Enter¬ 
ing the house he woke up Chintamani. She was, however, taken 
aback to see him at that odd hour. “ How did you manage to 
cross the river during this fearful night, and enter the house ? ” she 
asked. Bilvamangala told her how he swam across the river with 
the help of a log of wood, and scaled the wall of the house with the 
help of a rope. It had not stopped raining, Chintamani came out 
with a light in her hand to ascertain the truth of his statement and 
discovered to her consternation that the rope by which Bilvamangala 
had scaled the wall was no other than a deadly cobra, and that the 
piece of log with the help of which he had crossed the river was a 
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stinking corpse. Bilvamangala also saw what those things actually 
were and shuddered at their very sight. 

Chintamani now upbraided him saying "You moral rake, you 
are a Brahman by birth, and the day was sacred to the memory of 
your father, but due to your infatuation for this bundle of mere 
flesh and blood you abandoned all your virtues and sacred duties 
and came running all the way at this dreadful hour with the help 
of a corpse and a deadly snake! But the figure which you are so 
passionately fond of and which you regard as exceptionally attrac¬ 
tive today will be reduced to the same condition one day in which 
you find the corpse lying in front to you. Fie upon this lustful 
propensity of yours! Had you been so enamoured of that swarthy 
beauty (Srec Kr?oa of sky-colour), the enchanter of all hearts and 
sallied forth to meet Him with the same degree of restlessness, you 
would have surely attained the object of your existence by realising 
Him.” 

This admonition of the harlot worked like a miracle. The 
chords of Bilvamangala’s heart now responded to a new melody. 
The fire of wisdom blazed forth in his heart and reduced all his 
impurities to ashes. As soon as his heart got purged, the flood¬ 
gate of divine love was flung open, and tears began to flow in an 
unending stream through his eyes. Clasping Chintamani's feet 
Bilvamangala said: 

' " Mother, by opening my inward eye you have really blessed 
me,” mentally accepting her ns his spiritual guide he bowed low 
at her feet. The rest of the night was spent by Chintamani singing 
to him the sports of love of Bhagav&n Sree Krwa, which made a 
deep impression on Bilvamangala’s mind. As soon as the day 
broke, he left Chintamani’s house as a maniac completely absorbed 
in the sacred thoughts of Bhagavan Sree Kr?na, the real Chintamani 
(=the wish—yielding gem) for the whole world. 

This story of Bilwaraangala exemplifies in a very practical 
manner the following promise of Bhagavftn Sreo Krspa: 

Samoham aarvahhtiUfu no me dwtfyo asti na priyah i 

Ye bhajanti tu mam bhaktya mayi lele$u chdpyaJiam u 

(Gita IX, 29)- 

"I am the same to all beings; to Mo there is none hateful or 
dear. But those who worship Me with devotion, are in Me, and I 
too am in them.” 
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Api diet sadurdcharo bhajatc mam ananyabhdk i 
Sadhureva sa manlavyah samyak vyauuito hi eah i> (Gita IX, 30) 
“If even a very wicked person worship Me, with devotion to 
none elBe, he should ho regarded as good, for he has rightly resolved. 
(He is one who has formed a holy resolution, to abandon his evil 
ways of life.) 

KSipram bhavati Dharmdtmd Sabot Sdniim nigachhati i 
Kaunteya pratijaneehi na me bhaktah praniyati 11 (Gita IX, 31) 
“ Soon docs he become righteous, and attain eternal Peace, 0 
Son of Kunti, you may promise, boldly proclaim this to the world, 
that My devotee, Bh&ktA, is never perished.” 

5 

D. Karma—Yoga (Path of Selfless Action )* 

On the battlefield of Kurukshetra just on the eve of the Great 
Mah&bh&rata War, Bhagavan Sree Kr?na, the divine Charioteer of 
Arjuna, the outstanding Pandava hero, pulled up the chariot so that 
Arjuna might review the opposing armies. Seated on the chariot 
Arjuna looked round and saw before him his own kinsmen arrayed 
on both sides ready to kill or die. This sight strikes the weaker 
chord of his heart, and he becomes full with the note of morbid pity 
and fear. He thinks that killing so many people and his own 
kinsmen for the sake of a kingdom is a sin, and being frightened by 
the idea he feels almost inclined not to fight. Arjuna here, forgets 
his own purpose; ho thinks that the throne is the real purpose of 
the battle; but he does not think that as a Kshatriya it is his 
imperative duty (Dharma) to fight for the cause of righteousness 
against the unrighteous. 

Yudhisthira is the lawful heir to the throne of Hastinavati, but 
J>urvodhana has usurped it. In his reign all wicked men succeed 
against the good ones, because the king support* them; and it is 
the holy Dharma of a Kshatriya to prevent this state of affaire. 
Moreover, the wicked Duryodhana is so inexorable that he refuses 
to cede to Yudhisthira even “that much of land which could be 
covered by the point of a needle.” Yudhisthira is so good that he 

•From "Class Lecture* on the Bhagavat Gita*'-Sw4mi R&roakpyminfttida 
{Vedanta Kesari) 
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is ready to be satisfied even with five villages for the five brothers, 
but Duryodhana would not give, and even Sree Kr?na has failed to 
bring about a compromise (peace) between them. Under the 
circumstances Arjuna has been called to arms, and as a Kshatriya 
it is his duty to fight. 

But now he is overtaken by a sort of morbid pity, which has 
originated from selfishness. Ho is thinking of “ my relations, my 
kingdom ”. He does not realise that he has raised the sword not 
for himself, but for all; so he is really moved by selfishness. He 
wants to be happy with all his friends and relations, and so thinks 
of his own happiness only. But here he is to fight as a Kshatriya 
for Dharma, for a righteous cause. This be forgets; he forgets also 
that a man who dies for a righteous cause goes to heaven. 

To correct this terrible mistake of Arjuna and show him the 
path of his Dharma comes out now the Blessed Lord with his 
Divine Lore. He thunders into the ours of Arjuna : 

“Shake off this cowardice, 0 mighty hero, ill does it become 
thee. Thou shouldst have a better knowledge of the Self than this. 
Look now to the Dharma, and not to the false selfish enjoyment. 
Let not thoe think of profit and loss; but Duty (Dharma) alone 
should be the ideal. To action alone thou hast the right and never 
to the fruits thereof.” 

Now every movement of our life is directed to search for some 
happiness or other, some sort of bliss; for, as wo have seen, the 
Atman, which is inhabiting our body, is of the nature of Bliss itself; 
and we have lost the real enjoyment of bliss on account of this 
limited (finite) body, on account of having forgotton our infinite 
nature. When a dog regards himself a dog, ho thinks he is as long 
as that body, a few fetft in length. So, when man not knowing the 
real infinitude of his inner Spirit imagines that ho is a being only 
three and a half cubits in length, he sets all his heart to satisfy tliat 
little self alone, regarding it to be tho real fulfilment of the bliss of 
his inner soul. Ho may imagine this for births and births, for ages 
and ages, or even if all these people imagine themselves as finite, still 
the infinite will never become finite. You may commit this blunder, 
but your teacher cannot. So tho Scriptures advise Renunciation. 
“ Give up theso little pleasures of this world and of heaven, they 
can never give you enjoyment, because they are stricken with pain ” 
But it is not always easy to do that, nor are we always ripe for • 
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renunciation. If a man be still under the sway of Avidyfi. and if 
he still ding to the sensual pleasures, how can he renounce ? He may 
recognise intellectually that this is the ideal, but he may not bo able 
to act up to it. It is only those people who have weighed in the 
balance the world with all its pleassres and found it wanting are 
ready for renunciation. 

“You, Arjuna, are not yet ripe for it. Only Sfidhus and 
SannySsins can understand this teaching; but, because you are not 
so much developed, I shall give you another method better adapted 
to you, I give yon the Path of Karma. 

“Karma is the cause of our bondage, but through this Karma 
you can also reach liberation. I will teach you how by handling 
the Karma you can free yourself. The path I am going to describe 
to you is a very grand path indeed, for even a little of this will 
bring you immense good, will make you free from the bondage of 
life. Nothing will thwart your course or disturb your mind; nor 
is there any fear in this path, and your aim will not be baffled. 
You will even overcome the morbid fear of death which has now 
taken possession of your heart so ignominiously. 

“ Now, whence comes fear ? It springs from the idea of death, 
of losing something we* hold very near and dear to our heart, and 
it is based on Egotism. Fear is always based on the sense of our 
little embodied “I” or selfishness. But Sree Kj-stja says, “1 will 
point out a path to you by taking which you will lose all fear. 
When you do not work on your own account for your self- 
aggrandisement, then this egotism will be thrown out. So let you 
not look for the fruits of your work. If you can work with this 
attitude of mind “ that your right is only to work and not for the 
fruits thereof,” that they all belong to someone else, then you will 
neither suffer nor enjo\\ Let the Lord have all the fruits of your 
Kartna, make Him tho centre of your actions and not your “self”. 
Thus only you can get yourself freed from the gripping shackles 
of fear. 

"If you are too much filled with your egotism you always fear. 
So long as j'ou think that this table docs not belong to you, you do 
not care what happens to it; but if you think that it is your table, 
then any scratch or a speck of dust on it troubles you. With the 
sense of “ mine " comes the sense of fear. The moment you throw 
out all idea of " mine ” you lose all fear. 
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“So the path of Karma tells you merely to do your duty, for, 
then only the idea of egotism will be destroyed and with it also all 
fear, pain and pleasure of life. 

“ Work you must. Fighting is inevitable for you. Your very 
nature will goad you to action. Man works to fight against poverty, 
to fight against ignorance, to fight against defeat. Every work is 
a fight in this world. But if you regard pleasure and pain, profit 
and loss, and victory and defeat as all alike, and then fight, no harm 
will befall you. Regard all sense-pleasures only as misery.* If 
therefore with a heart full of renunciation you go on working, then 
you will not fall into misery. If you wish to work in the world, 
this is the only method which, when followed, is ablo to cut the 
fetters of your Karma. Be equanimous to both pain and pleasure. 
This equanimity of mind towards all the dual expressions of life is 
known as Yoga, and the Yoga applied to our action in life is 
Karma-yoga.” 

And the Lord, Srcc Kiruja, exhorts Arjuna, and through him 
the whole of humanity, to fight, to give battle to, the unrighteous, 
to the unholy, to the enemy of our progress in life, without fear or 
remorse, being steadfast in that yoga. 

Thus, struggling, fighting with the enemies, internal as well as 
external, doing the duties of life for their own sake, without caring 
for the results, without attachment, keeping the heart always on 
the Lord, on you proceed in the path of life, 0 man ! till you reach 
the goal. 

6 

Now most commentators, however, stress one or another Yoga 
as the actual teaching of Sree Krfija. Formerly Jn&fia-yoga or 
Bhakti-yoga was stressed. To-day much emphasis is put on 
Karma-yoga, as the primary teaching of the Gita. The truth is 
however, that when Srcc Kpjpa speaks of one yoga he naturally 
puts extreme importance upon that particular one, so much bo each 
of the yogas in turn assumes the same importance as the others. 
Throughout, the Gita insists on the performance of one’s duties of 
life with a heart, free from attachment and thoughts of worldly 

•A fish is hooked by swoet bait, only to be taken out of water, killed, 
droesed and cooked. 8o thoso pleasure* are but bait* thrown out into the 
water* of the stream of life to hook us all up to be consumed by that 
all-devouring Death. 
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gain, and devoted entirely to the adoration of God. It condemns 
in unmistable terms the acceptance of monastic life if the spirit of 
renunciation is lacking in the heart, removing thereby tho mis¬ 
conception that the ideal of renunciation can be practised only 
away from family or society, in a lonely cave or within the walls of 
a monastery. 

And the perfect man of the Gita is one who is active, as well 
as meditative, who is devotional and at the same time possesses the 
Knowledge of the Self. In fact in the Gita, Karma has been 
harmonised with Jfiana, Jfiana with Karma and Bhakti, and in and 
through the combined ways of Jfiana, Karma and Bhakti rnns the 
thread of R&ja-yoga, the path of meditation, which insists on poise, 
self-oontrol, tranquility and meditative life. 

The Hindus, we have seen, have understood the value of 
concentration, and their sages understood in a marvellous manner the 
variety of human experience and the consequent various needs of 
human nature. God is all that not only the human mind, but also 
the human heart can conceive. He is both Personal and Impersonal, 
with form and without form, both manifest and unmanifest, the 
One and the Many. 

The images used in worship, we said, are generally those of 
some Avatars like Rama and Knupa; since the Vedic times we no 
longer have Nature-Gods and goddesses, of which so far as is known 
images were ever made. But God is worshipped under the Trinity 
of Brahma (The Creator), Shiva (the Destroyer of evil, the Purifier) 
and Vi^pu (tho Preserver and the Saviour). 

Now, the highest philosophical speculations of the Hindus 
have always posited two ultimate principles: Purina and PraJqrii; 
one is the principle of permanence, and the other of change. Those 
two principles correspond in a general way to the idea of God and 
Nature in the West, Nature in this eonso including humanity. 
Again, Prakrti represents the feminine element, and Puruia, the 
masculine element in the universe. This duality runs through the 
trinity of the Intellect, the Will and the Heart as expressed in the 
Vedinta philosophy, where Puruia is I/fwara or Brahma, and 
Prakrti is M&y&; in tho followers of Shiva, where Shiva is Puruia, 
and the Divine Will as Mother is Prakrti; and in Vaishpavism, 
where Kp?pa is the Puruia, and Prakrti is Rfidha, the porfect 
Devotion of the Heart to the Beloved. 



CHAPTER XIV 


SUN AND SUNLIGHT 

Light is often the symbol used in all climes and ages to convey 
in a concrete form various high truths to the human mind. 
Nothing in the Universe is so beautiful, so enhanting and so 
gladdening to the heart and eyes as the rise of the golden Sun, 
“the coming of Light after darkness.” The Hindus praise him 
thus: 

Namah savtire jagadeka chafahuse Jagalpmsooti Blhtti ndAa hetave. 

“Adoration to Thee, 0 Sun, the Eye of the Universe, the 
Creator, the Preserver and the Destroyer of the world.” 

Light is always indicative of Knowledge, and Darkness, its 
opposite, of Ignorance. Now, the Sun is a direct representation of 
the Supreme Lord and is known as: 

Soorya Ndr&yanah Savitra mandala Madhyavartee Ntiruyanah. 

Moreover, it is said, in the beginning of the Creation it is God 
NArayapa Himself, who is manifest as the Sun ; the «Sun is on that 
account considered one among the Pancha-DevatAa. NArftyapa is 
the Saviour of Souls. 

Apart from this, the Sun is the Greatest among aU the direct 
representations of Divine Glory and Effulgence, the Centre of the 
Universe, the Regulator, the Maker and Measurer of Time, the 
Maintainor of the world, the Sustaincr of life and Supporter of all 
things, animate and inanimate. 

Soorya Atmd jagaiak tatthushaacha, 

“ From the time you established in the Heavens that Bright 
Light, the Sun, from that time the Solar system has been regulated. 
We offer oblations to thee! ” (ftgveda) Again, 

Sa esha vaiahw&tuiro viskvxuya prdno Agnih udayale. 

“Thus rises He, the Praps of Universal Life and Universal 
Form, the Fire.” (PraAna Up. I, 7) 

The Sruties thus assert that the Sun and Fire are both 
manifestations of the same PrSpa or Universal and All-pervading 
Energy. Also: 

“(The wise know him who is) of Universal Form, full of rays. 
Omniscient, the Highest Goal of All-life, the One Effulgent and 
Great, the giver of heat—there, He rises, the Sun of a thousand 
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rays, who is manifold in existence, and the life of all creatures,’' 
(Ibid. I, 8) Again, 

“This (yonder) Sun is himself Brahma, Vishpu, Shiva, Skanda, 
Prajapati, the great Indra, Kubora (the giver of wealth), Yam a 
(the God of Death), the Moon, Vanina (the Lord of the waters), the 
Manes, the Vasus, the S&dbyaa, the Ashwini-twins, the Maruts, 
Manu, Wind, Fire—all the Beings, their Vital Breath, the Maker of 
the seasons, and the creator of the Ocean of Light.” (Adilyahfdaya) 

The sun is also sarvabhoota bhavodbhava or the cause of the 
evolution of all beings; and modem Science is in full agreement 
with this view of the Vedic Aryans, namely, that “the all-energising 
solar radiation has been the most powerful environmental factor in 
the evolution of life, which lias culminated in the human being." 
Thus, 

** Obeisance to the Sun, the support and imminent soul and 
basis of the universe, its well-wisher, the Self-born, the Eye of the 
entire world, the foremost of the gods, of immeasurable splendour." 
(Samba Pur&na) 

Also, Jaddndha mookdn badirdmsch Icubjnn sadadru kushtan 
krimibhih imvat vrndn karoshi tdneva punar-navdn yadd tadd maha 
lcaruni kdya tt namah. 

“Obeisance to you, the great God of compassion, who can 
rejuvenate the dull or the torpid, the blind, the dumb, the deaf, the 
stunted, the herpotio, the leprous, and those who have ulcere 
dripping with maggots.” (Ibid.) 

This latter principle, it must be pointed out here, forms- 
exactly the scientific basis of the modern Sun-cult with its sun¬ 
baths and other means of exposure to the ultra-violet rays in the 
treatment of bodily disease or deformity. Roller credits sunlight 
on the skin with favourably influencing the blood, the internal 
secretions of the endocrine or ductless glands, the digestive function, 
and the general weight, strength and growth. Further, the 
regulation of circulation and respiration helps, he says, to make the 
musculature firmer and better than the beet massage. Cases of 
carbuncles, chronic eczema, lupus and alopecia (baldness from 
disease of the hairs) are rapidly benefited by exposure to sunlight. 
Even war-wounds exposed to sun and air have rapidly healed; in 
fact there is no better dressing than sunlight. Sunlight is known 
to be a powerful agent in maintaining a proper calcium-balance in 
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the system and building up its bony frame, and this fundamental 
importance has been proved both in health and disease. 

A working labourer with his scant cloth, whom we might be 
inclined to despise is really a wiser man than ourselves, for he 
allows himself to bo nourished and strengthened by the sunshine 
and fresh air that feed him perhaps more than the rice or the ragi 
that be eats 

Sunshine is even reputed to give anti-rachitic properties to 
food-stuffs like cereals, milk, meat, etc. and to accelerate the growth 
of animal and vegetable life. Sun-light retards the growth of all 
bacteria and various protozoa and exerts a most favourable action 
on Tuberculous patients. Various vermin and insect-pests are 
readily destroyed by sunlight, and decomposing organic matter is 
rapidly changed into innocuous compounds. 

Even the primitive man, we have already seen, evidently 
recognised this fundamental importance of sunlight for his very 
existence, and worshipped the Sun as his God. But with the 
development of culture and the dawn of civilisation he gradually 
began to retreat from the “light”. First, he excluded the sunlight 
from his body under the impulse of modesty or adornment or 
protection from heat and cold, by clothing it. Noxt, he devised 
dwellings in which he spent mostly his time shielding himself and 
his belongings from the Elements but excluding the beneficient rays 
of the Sun. Thus from the bright day-light of the farm he led 
himself into the shadows of the factory, and when he built tho 
modern city with its tall edifices, cramped houses and narrow streets 
he made direct sunshine a comparative stranger; and when finally 
its atmosphere became polluted with smoke, dust, gasolene fumes 
and toxic gases from industries and overcrowding, the most vital 
and energising rays of the Sim were practically shut off from him. 

In our Country wc have always had an abundance of sunlight, 
but our perversity has ordained that this great life-giving principle 
should be debarred from many. The purdah-system, as at present, 
seen among some communities in our Country keeps many women 
and children practically shut off from sunlight. Such people easily 
fell a prey to tuberculosis and other chest complaints, and even 
adults are affected with rickets. The generally lowered vitality, 
the increased tendency to rickets and anaemia, lowered resistance- 
power to diseases like tuberculosis among the “ slum-dwellers ” of 

6 
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our towns are accounted for by the fact that our streets are often 
too narrow to admit more than a sampling of sunlight, and there is 
lack of open space for play and relaxation in the sunshine. 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose that Hindu women are 
always shut up behind the purdah.* They are not, but they do not 
run about in search of diversion. There seems to be a remarkable 
idea current in the West, that the Hindu wifo never sees any man 
but her husband. This is manifestly absurd. In many Hindu 
families there are often as many as a hundred people living together 
in harmonious freedom under one roof, or more truly many roofs, 
since the Hindu houses are built around court-yards or in the form 
of Agitthfixams. Thus the family forms a community by itself, all 
the members of which the women naturally see more or less. 
Moreover, the friends of her childhood, men she played with from 
babyhood, as well as the friends of her husband, father or brothers 
are informally welcomed as of the family. 

With all her care for the home and the hearth, she goes out as 
much as she wishes, she visits her neighbours, her women friends and 
relatives, goes to distant places even from country to country. 

Where else in the world lived there a race, the women of which 
went about, before railways and steam-ships, on foot from pilgrimage 
to pilgrimage, year in and year out ? Who are the people that gather 
round these sacred places ? Who have kept the sacred tradition of 
these historic Abodes of Poacc ? It is the Hindu women. 

Some of them wear a veil, but that veil of the Hindu woman, 
which covers the head is not to veil her face, but to shadow to a 
oertain extent "the purity of her symbolic face, in which she has 
incarnated the goodness of love and goodness of purity She is 
pure. From beneath the veil of her face, even if covered, there 
oomos "like a lightning flash the beauty and the intensity of 
sweetness that lies behind ”. She is matchless, matchless because 
of her devotion as well as her oourage. 


* "Th* Quran never prohibited women from going oat of their houses and 
joining in the labours of the field or even the camp, and no occupation was 
barred to them. The present purdah system is an apparently unauthorised 
development of the preoept that woman should cast down their looks and 
guard their bodies and not display their ornaments and that they should wear 
their head-coverings so as not to display their bosoms." 

(Photos of Religion and Cxdlurt —Sir C. P. Ramaawamy Aiyar.) 
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The ohief characteristics of Hindu women, says Maitra, are 
courage, humanity and sweetness, and above all a belief in God* 
which they have acquired through their path of devotion. 

2 

Worship and Prayer 

Material worship as by the use of images symbolising the Ideal 
is the first step, say the Hindu Scriptures; then, comes the repetition 
of the Lord’s names and singing of His praise; the next course is 
the mental worship (or meditation) and the final stage is the 
realisation of the “One without a second.” 

Thus man comes to take up higher and higher forms of spiritual 
practioe in his march towards the attainment of the Highest, and in 
this respect hymns and prayers do form an important aid as wo 
have just seen. 

In all ages and in all religions the spiritual aspirants and 
devotees have given natural expression to their innermost yearnings 
and noblest sentiments in the form of hymns, psalms, praises and 
prayers. Sometimes they sing and pray out of the fulness of their 
hearts “dwelling in oxaltod moods untouched by cares and wants.” 

But in most cases it is a consciousness of limitations and 
imperfections, or the senso of misery and helplessness that makes 
the weary and struggling souls turn to the Omnipotent and Ever- 
perfect Being for solace and succour. 

“Four types of virtuous men worship Me, 0 Arjuna,—the 
distressed, the seeker of Knowledge, the seeker of enjoyment and 
the wise ” says Sree Kfsua, “of these the wise man, over steadfast, 
(and fired) with devotion to the One, excels; for supremely dear am 
I to the wise, and he is dear to Me.” (Gita VII, 16, 17) 

“Noblo indeed are they all, but the wise man I regard as My 
very Self; for with the mind stead-fast, he is established in Me 
alone, as the “Highest Resort.” (OUa VII, 18) 

It is natural for the man of spiritual illumination to worship 
God, to meditate on Him, to apeak or sing of His glory out of his 
overflowing lovo and devotion. But the case of the others is 
different. “Buffeted by the troubles of life or worried by the 
consciousness of sin and realising the uselessness of human aid, the 
care-worn Soul turns to the Divine for safety and protection. The 
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seeker of enjoyments, finding all human efforts fruitless looks up in 
his helplessness to God for the fulfilment of his desires. The seeker 
of Knowledge may not have any worldly trouble or desires to disturb 
him, but he feels in his heart of hearts “a soul-hunger, a sense of 
void or the misery of a limited existence, that nothing in the w'orld 
can remove”. His soul yearns for the higher life and in the course 
of his search he comes to God, the source of Peace and Blessedness. 

Thus to all mankind God is a constitutional necessity. And so 
great is this need that even sceptics in their helplessness and 
despair have been heard to cry out to the Almighty for solace and 
support. Even the so-called agnostic’s prayer-' 4 Oh God, if there 
be a God, save my Soul, if I have a Soul,” however humorous it 
may sound at first, contains a deep truth, that cannot but be 
recognised by the sympathetic student of religious psychology.* 

Sings Saint Purandhar D&s, the great Bhakta of Sree Vitobha 
of Paodharpur (representing Sree Kr?oa standing on a brick 
(Mahrati, vito=brick, ubha= stand, stop for a while): 

“ What ails me, 0 Groat Healer, I know not. 

Pray feel my hand, and say what matters me! 

Eyes have I, but they see not Thy Holy Form; 

Ears have I, but they hear not the holy psalms sung 

in Thy praise; 

Tongue have I, but it uttereth not Thy Holy Name, 

Nor relishcth the sweetness of Tirth of Thy sacred Feet. 

Hands have I, but they serve Thee not. 

Head have I, but it bendoth not at Thy Holy Spirit. 

Nose have I but it smelleth not 

The sweet fragrance of Tulasi basil ; 

Feet have I but they move not to Thy Holy Shrine. 

Hail, 0 Protector of the helpless and of the distressed! 

Thou art my only hope, pray heal my ailment 

And free me from this samsira for ever! ” 

A grand expression indeed of the soul-hunger of these great 
Souls! 


• "Universal Prayers"—Swami Yateeehwar&nanda. 
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These sentiments run very close indeed to those expressed in 
the description of tho bhahti of King Ambarish in the Bhagavata 
(Sk. 9. Ad. 4). In fact they are in the very words of the Author, 
the Sage Vyasa. 


3 

Japa 

Japa is also one mode of Prayer and consists in the recitation 
with devotion and faith, of God’s adorable Names or Epithets 
(ffuna ndmdni) which are His infinite excellences and glorious 
attributes; and the benefits that are said to accrue to the devotee 
from such adoration are infinite indeed. For example: “ That man, 
who with devotion and perseverance daily recites or even hears the 
one-thousand names of Sree Vispu, never meets with any evil here 
or hereafter, he who aspires the merit of righteousness shall succeed 
in getting it, and he who desires for wealth shall get likewise. Tho 
man of pleasure shall have his desire satisfied and he who desires 
for offspring shall acquire offspring, That man who with devotion 
and with heart wholly turned towards Him recites those names of 
Sree Vasudeva every day after having purified himself succeeds in 
acquiring great fame, a position of eminence among his kinsmen, 
and lastly that which is of the highest benefit to man, viz., Moksha 
or Liberation from Samsara (rounds of birth and death). He never 
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meets with fear at any time; he acquires great prowess and energy. 
The sick becomes hale, the afflicted becomes free from affliction, the 
affrighted free from fear and he that is plunged in calamity becomes 
free. Such a person succeeds in quickly surmounting all difficulties, 
becomes freed from all sins and attains the Eternal Brahman. 

Sree Vasudeva's devotee shall never encounter evil, he becomes 
freed from the fear of birth, death, decrepitude and disease; he 
acquires felicity of soul, forgiveness, prosperity, intelligence, memory 
and fame. Neither wrath nor jealous}' nor cupidity nor evil 
thoughts ever appear in those men of righteousness devoted to that 
Foremost of Beings.” 

The same note is struck here also,—“that the Supreme Being 
destroys all sins, when meditated upon, seen, sung, praised or 
prostrated. Hence He is Supreme Purity, Paramapuraan. He 
destroys the Karma, good or bad, that leads to the bondage of 
Samsara and its cause, Avidya—and thus grants Emancipation. 
When ho thus destroys all grief by simple meditation why not one 
leave aside all other objects of thought and constantly meditate 
upon Him ? 

This system of adoration of God by His names (N&mastotrfipi) 
had its origin in the Vedas, and the association of the names of the 
major and minor Deities of the Hindus with One Divinity emphasises 
the fundamental belief in the Only Divine Existence —ekam sat 
** That, the neuter That 

This adoration by name is characteristic not only of the Hindus, 
but the Christians and Muslims as well. The early Romans 
considered it necessary that in their Prayers the address to God 
should oonsist of definite reference to some of His significant quality 
or phase of divine activity. The Quran also insists similarly on 
oalling Him by a hundred Names beginning and ending with the 
Name “Allah,” these names being His attributes. 

“ In Europe even so late as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
diseases were regarded as punishments of God, and the intervention 
of priests was requisitioned where one should call on a physician or 
a surgeon. Thus, when after the return of Columbus’s party from 
tho newly discovered America to the Old World, Venereal diseases 
created havoc in every country in Europe, people used to offer 
masses and prayers and alms to assuage the wrath of God. From 
the Popes and Cardinals down to the soldiers and traders, every 
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rank of the society was infected by the disease. It was, therefore, 
considered to be a visitation from Heaven to punish the licentious 
and rectify the universal ribaldry of the times.” 

(“Hindu Achievements in Exact Science Bcnoy Kumar Sarkar— 

Longman Green & Co. 1918). 

***** 

Now, the word Japa has been amplified into : 

“That which does away with the sins committed in one’s 
whole life-time is Japa.” Again, 

“Japa is said to 1x3 tho foremost of all Dharmas; also Japa 
begins with ahimsa or non-injury to beings.” ( Mah&bhdrata) 

(This is the reply of Srce Bhlshma, the Grand Sire, given from 
his death-bed of arrows ( sharaialpa ) to Yudhisthira (Dharmaputra) 
to the latter’s query: 

“Which Dharrna, Your honour (addressing to Bhishma) 
considcrcth the greatest and best to relieve men and beings from 
the rounds of birth and death ? ”) 

Also, “ But undoubtedly a Brahmin reaches the Highest goal 
by Japa only; that is to say, he will bo above all grief no matter 
whether he performs other rites or neglects them.” ( Manu) 

Also, “Of yajnas I am the yajiia of Japa (silent prayer).” 
(Oita X, 25) 

The Vishpu Purapa supports this view whole-heartedly when 
it observes: 

“That which one achieved through meditation in the Kpta- 
yuga (Satyayuga, Golden age), through sacrifices in the Treta-yuga 
(Silver age) and through worship in the Dw&para (Brazen-age) may 
be achieved in tho present Kali-yuga (Iron age) by reciting the 
names of Sree Kotova.” 

* * * * * 

I hope I have, with enough stress and at sufficient length, 
dwelt above upon the utterances of the Divine Seers of yore in 
order to convince the reader of the power and fruitfulness of Prayer 
to the Lord. If, however, the sceptic (samdayairnd) should militate 
against them on the ground that they are “ unscientific ” (in the 
sense they are not borne out by actual proofs) wo have herednder 
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the opinion, in his own wordB, of one of the greatest Scientists of 
our days. Dr. Alexis Carrel, M. D. of the American Rockefeller 
Institute, the Nobel Prize-winner for Biological Research, who died 
only on the 5th November 1044 at Paris at the 71st year. He says : 
“Even our slightest impulse towards Prayer has a dynamic 
beneficial effect upon our lives. Prayer is not only worship, it is 
also an invisible emanation of man’s worshipping spirit, the most 
powerful form of energy that one can generate. 

“The influence of Prayer on the human mind and body is as 
demonstrable as that of the secreting glands; and its results can 
be measured in terms of physical buoyancy, greater intellectual 
vigour, moral stamina and a deeper understanding of the realities 
underlying human relationships. 

“ If one should make a habit of sincere Prayer his life will bo 
noticeably and profoundly altered.” 

Continues Dr. Carrel: 44 Prayer stamps with its indelible mark 
our actions and demeanour. A tranquility of bearing, a facial 
and bodily repose are observed in those whose inner lives are thus 
enriched ; within the depths of conciousness a flame kindles, and 
man sees “himself”. He discovers his selfishness, his silly pride, 
his fears, his greed, his blunders. He develops a sense of moral 
obligation, intellectual humility. Thus begins a journey of the 
Soul towards the Realm of Grace.” 

Continues he further: “Prayer is foroe as real as terrestrial 
gravity. As a physician I have often seen men, after all other 
therapy has failed, lifted out of disease and melancholy by the 
serene efforts of Prayer. It is the only power in the world that 
seems to overcome the so-called “ Laws of Nature ”; the occasions 
on which Prayer has dramatically done have been termed 
“ miracles ”. But a constant quicker miracle takes place hourly in 
the hearts of men and women, who have discoverd that Prayer 
supplies them with a steady flow of sustaining power in their 
lives”. 

Dr. Carrel, who has long been impressed by the fact that many 
of life’s phenomena cannot be scientifically explained, knows for 
example, he says, that miracles of healing are possible, and that he 
actually spent weeks at Lourdes studying them, and will never 
forget “ seeing a cancerous sore shrivel to a scar before my very 
eyes * 
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Prayer, thus, is a vital force. Any man or woman can use it 
day in and day out to make his or her littlo corner of the world a 
finer and happier place, and in so doing find rich rewards. 

(Dr. Carrel invented the “artificial heart” in collaboration 
•with Col. A. Lindbergh. Dr. Carrel who had been ill with heart 
disease became convinced early in his studies t hat if men could rid 
themselves of toxic products, most of them would live for a century 
or more. He went to the Rockefeller Institute for medical research 
in 1906, where he built a strange “hospital” with livers and hearts 
as “patients”.) 

In this connection it must be mentioned that Physicians in 
ancient India never failed to include in their prescriptions to the 
sick an appropriate Japa for the illness to propitiate the particular 
Deity influencing the disease, and also a change of climate to a 
spa or watering-place as Tirtha-yatra or pilgrimage, and Fasting 
on particular occasions. And modem Science explains their benefits 
as below. 

4 

Tirtha-Yatra [Pilgrimage) 

A journey to the holy shrines at high altitudes, baths in the 
sacred rivers, springs or the sea, and general change of climate, 
company and environment entailed in the Tirtha-y&tr&s or 
pilgrimages as advised by the Scriptures, for certain bodily and 
mental ailments, have in addition to their spiritual value the same 
benefits as do accrue by a “change of air” which the Western 
physicians recommend in cases of diseases of a chronic or long¬ 
standing nature, bodily or mental. 

The physiological effects of high altitudes by reason of a 
lowered atmospheric pressure is to increase the rate and depth of 
respiration and the rate of the pulse; the climate of high altitudes, 
moreover, is cold and bracing, the air often dry and is in constant 
motion, and free from impurities of any sort including the microbes 
of disease, which rapidly diminish as we go higher and higher. 
These factors com binod with a certain amount of exercise required 
to walk uphill and greater activity possible in a oool climate do 
contribute largely to the healthiness of hill-stations. It must be 
added, however, that the effects of climate on the body apart from 
those of sunshine, are directly proportional to the time spent in the 
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open air and the extent the body is kept exposed to the movements 
of air. 

A change of climate has often, in itself, a favourable effect on 
a person’8 mental attitude also. The fact that he is undertaking 
the ydird for the express purpose of getting some benefit, frequently 
arouses in him a greater expectancy and hopefulness of favourable 
result. This effect is more psychic and is, in addition to the 
change in the physical condition of the surrounding air, causing 
“ new stimuli to the nerve cells of the body ”. 

So also is the effect of sea-air and sea-baths. Apart from the 
obvious changes of environments and better hygiene of sea-shore, 
the beneficial effects of sea-air and sea-bath are largely due to the 
increased activity of the skin consequent on the movements of air, 
as well as to the direct ultra-violet light and that reflected from the 
surface of the water, and the effect of sea-water itself. 

Hindus have for ages recognised the value of mineral waters 
and of hot-springB, which are often charged with more than thp 
ususal quantity of mineral matter. In many cases these, like most 
unusual natural phenomena have been held sacred, and have 
consequently become places of resort for pilgrims from great 
distances. As instances of this sort may be cited the hot springs 
at Manikaru in Kulu, where, says a friond, the pilgrims even cook 
the rioe in the hot-springs emerging from the shingle-beds close to 
the ice-oold stream of the P&rvati River; the hot-water is also led 
into the neighbouring temple and the rest-house for baths; and the 
water is reputed to be efficacious in cases of rheumatism. At 
Lasundra in the Kira District and at Vajreshwari or Vajradevi, in 
the Thana District of Bombay (which latter the Author visited in 
July 1937 when it was raining heavily) springs of sulphurous water 
having a temperature of 115°F or even more are also resorted to 
by Hindu pilgrims. 

Other springs occur along the foot-hills of the Himalayas in the 
Kharagpur hills. The springs at Jw&l&mukhi in Kanhra District 
oontain bromides and iodides of Potassium and Sodium, and the 
water is, therefore, a remedy for goitre (Derbyshire neck). 

The Radio-activity of most of the thermal springs is well- 
known. The springs of Tuwa on the line from Bombay to Godhra 
(Panchmah&ls) have been found to possess unusually high radio¬ 
active properties. 
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The number of diseases claimed to be relieved or cured by 
mineral water is almost prodigious. The list mainly includes 
psychic disorders, chronic disorders of the stomach, the liver and 
the bowels, certain metabolic disorders like gout, rheumatism, 
obesity and diabetes; epilepsy, insomnia and melancholia, and 
chronic skin diseases including leprosy. 

How far the minerals, the radio-activity or the mode of life in 
leisure away from the domestic worries with diversion into the 
Bhajan and music, swimming and routine exercise are responsible, 
it is difficult to assess, but that most patients derive immense 
benefits from a change to those spas, there can bo no gain saying.. 
It certainly tends towards spiritual attainment. 

5 

Snana or Jnana? 

“What use this outside wash, dipping body in water! It is 
the inner cleanliness, the purification of the Mind, that really 
matters! Follow, then, the Path of virtue, of righteousness, practise 
truth in thought, word and deed. Love your neighbour and fellow 
creatures. Do no harm unto anybody, bodily or mental. Serve, 
the sick, the helpless and the needy. Above all have Faith in Qodj 
Sing His praises day in and day out. Thus wilt thou obtain His 
Grace and Everlasting Bliss.” (Sant Purandhardas) 

riaridd *se>aadJajiriFia ■ 

riJackd? i 
xa^ri i 

esa,5i *c3)cJt xa^ri ii rig n 

dari^oaxortritk xa^?J i 

tf^carirWria xa^ri i 

XjAi # o5ja5k ri,triadja<*a j^doqJca riitfofiria 
sjrejrifia rida^df xa^ i 

What is known as “ the mental bath ” usually proscribed by 
western psychiatrists in cases of sleeplessness from overwork of the 
body and mind and from stress of modem civilisation is simply this; 
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“We erase from our minds everything unpleasant and dis¬ 
agreeable; all jealousies and envies, every unkind thought and 
vengeful feeling; in fact, we should go to bed with a conscience 
void of offence towards God and towards man.” 

6 

Fasting 

The adaptation of the body to lack of food has played an 
important part in the survival of the human race; and in primitive 
life man was subjected to long periods of fasting; when want did 
not compel him to starve, he voluntarily deprived himself of food. 

All religions have insisted upon the need for fasting. It is said 
to be an easy way for man '* to square himself with his Creator ** 
if by fasting is meant the mere abstinence from food. But with 
Spiritual Leaders it means much more than that. With Gandhiji, 
for example, “it is the purification of the Soul as much as of the 
body, it is the feeding of tho Soul at a time when the body is 
denied food.” 

Explained physiologically, privation of food at first brings on 
a sensation of hunger, occasionally some nervous stimulation, and 
later a feeling of weakness. But it also determines certain hidden 
phenomena, which are more important. For example, the sugar 
of the liver and the fatty doposit under the skin are mobilised, and 
also the proteins of the muscles and glands; all the organs sacrifice 
their own substanoe in order to maintain blood, heart and brain in 
a normal condition. 

Physical work, external oold, fever, worry and strong emotions 
hasten death from fasting; but it would appear that previous 
experience of fasting helps to train the body to the more economical 
use of the body-reserves and thus lengthen life. This last, perhaps 
explains tho several prolonged fasts, that Gandhiji could stand one 
after another inspite of advancing age. 

Fasting, thus, inculcates “the principle of self-sacrifioe for tho 
benefit of the commonwealth of our being.” 

As to tho punyaphedam or spiritual influence of fasting we have 
in our times in Gandhiji, a modern Ambarisha, as so many of his 
fasts have in tho past been instrumental in bringing about peace 
and quiet all over tho Country, and even his last, a mere threatened 
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one has dramatically brought about the much needed peace and 
solace to the afflicted populace of Bengal and Bihar. In his latter 
days, an old man of 78, he is walking “ unbowed by the weight of 
many sorrows and disappointments to preach his gospel of peace 
and courage to a sore-distracted land.” Maybe he is the Buddha 
come back to life to preach his message of aJiimsa. These are 
undoubtedly great Souls, worthy sons of Mother India! 


CHAPTER XV 

FEAR AND WORRY 

Our thoughts, various mental states and emotions do all produce 
their effects on the physical body. Suppose a telegram brings 
sudden and unhappy news, you grow pale, you tremble and you 
might even fall into a fit; or, a friend says something to you at the 
dinner table, something which is unpleasant, you feel hurt by it, 
you have been enjoying your dinner, but from that moment you 
have no appetite for food. Again, a sudden emergency arises, you 
stand trembling and weak with fear and powerless to move, or you 
are for a moment dominated by a fit of anger and for a few hours 
afterwards you complain of violent headache-all this because your 
thought and emotions have produced their effects on your system. 
For the same reason people given greatly to mental worry cannot 
be strong and vigorous or active. 

We have several well authenticated cases of the relation of the 
mind to body-functions like the following: 

A mother has been dominated for a few moments by a sudden 
and intense passion of anger, and the child at the breast has died 
within the next hour; so much poisoned became her milk under the 
influence of anger. In other cases similar fits of anger on the part 
of tho mother have caused severe illness and convulsions in the child 
at the breast. 

It is well known that sudden and violent emotions have not 
only weakened the heart but have caused death or insanity. 

It has been discovered by scientists that there is a chemical 
difference between that sudden cold sweat of a person under a deep 
sense of guilt and the ordinary perspiration, and the state of the 
mind can sometimes be determined by chemical analysis of the 
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perspiration of a criminal. It is well known that fear has killed 
thousands, while courage is a great invigorator. Small mental 
emotion often causes giddiness and vomiting; extreme anger or 
fright may produce jaundice. A violent paroxysm of rage has 
caused apoplexy and death. And indeed in more than one instance 
a single night of mental agony has wrecked lives. Grief, long 
standing jealousy, oonstant worry and corroding anxiety have in 
several instances developed insanity. Sick thoughts and discordant 
moods are the natural atmosphere of disease, and crime is engendered 
and thrives in the miasma of the mind. 

That mental worry causes indigestion, ulcer of the stomach and 
oertain other illnesses has been proved at the Tavistock Clinic and 
the Royal Free Hospital, London. In fact it is said that ulcer of 
the stomach is in origin a disturbance of the mind and deserves no 
more and no loss attention than does dyspepsia, which is also in 
many cases an imaginary malady. 

In regard to the mode of operation of these mental states, 
emotions and passions, physiologists say it is due to the activities 
of the Endocrine organs, or Ductless glands, which act not singly 
but more or loss in oo-ordination with one another. 

“The whole of human life” says Waldo Trine “is cause and 
effect. There is no such thing in it as chanoe, nor is there even in 
all the wide universe. Are we not satisfied with whatever comes 
into our lives ? The thing to do, then, is not to spend time in 
railing against the imaginary something we create and call “fate,” 
but to look to the within, and change the causes at work there in 
order that things of a different nature may come, for there will 
oome exactly what we cause to oome. 

“ And then whatever does come to one depends for its effects 
entirely upon his mental attitude towards it. Does this or that 
occurrence or condition cause you annoyance ? Very well, it causes 
you annoyance and so disturbs your peace because you allow it to. 

“You are born to have absolute control over your own 
dominion, but if you voluntarily hand over this power, even it be 
for a little while, to some one or to something oise, then you of 
course become the creature, the one controlled.” 

There is probably no agent that brings us more undesirable 
conditions than fear. We should live in fear of nothing. An old 
French proverb says: 
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“ Some of your grief you have cured, 

And the sharpest you still have survived, 

But what torments of pain you endured 
From evils that never arrived ! ” 

In other words, most of our sharpest griefs are of our own 
making, of our own imagination. 

“ Where are you going ? ” asked an Eastern Pilgrim on meeting 
tho Plague one day. " I am going to Bagdad to kill 5000 people " 
w'as the reply. A few days later the same pilgrim met the Plague 
returning; “ you told me you were going to Bagdad to kill 5000 
people” said he, “but instead, you killed 50,000”. “No” said 
tho Plague, “I killed only 5000 as I told you I would, the others 
died of fright.” 

Fear can paralyse any muscle in the body, fear affects the flow 
of the blood, likewise the normal and healthy action of all the life 
forces. Fear can make the body rigid, motionless and powerless 
to move. 

Fear and worry, then, and all kindred mental states will bring 
their own peculiar type of ailment. An inordinate love of gain, 
a close fiBted hoarding disposition will have kindred effects. Anger, 
jealousy, malice, continual fault-finding, lust,—each has its own 
peculiar corroding, weakening, tearing down effects. 

“ The bodies of almost untold numbers living their one sided, 
unbalanced lives” says Trine, “are every year, through these 
influences, weakening and falling by the way side long beforo their 
time; poor houses I intended to be beautiful temples brought to 
desolation by their ignorant, reckless, deluded tenants! ” 

Fear is the greatest disease of modern civilisation, “ the great 
reservoir of human unhappiness ” as Sir Herbert Barker puts it, and 
the tragedy of it lies in the fact that fear is preventable. There 
was an old man who when he came to die sighed: “I have had a 
great many troubles in my life; ” he then paused and added: “ But 
most of thorn never happened Fear often lies buried deep down 
in the child’s mind for years. During the Great War a medical 
officer working in a forward dressing station was in the habit of 
dashing into the open whenever heavy shelling began; he was 
ordered to take cover, but each time the shells came over, out he 
rushed. It was obvious that under shell-fire the dug-out dressing 
station possessed more terrors for him than the open. He was sent 
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to the base-hospital and subjected to psycho-analysis. It was 
found out that as a small boy he had been imprisoned in a dark 
cellar with a ferocious dog, which had attacked him. The manner 
in which this “buried” fear was acting upon his mind having been 
explained to him he returned to duty, “ cured 

2 

Faith and Hope 

While speaking of Tlrtha-yatrS and of Fasting we alluded to 
their benefits being to a certain extent psychic also; that is to say, 
dependent on the mental attitude of faith, cheer and hopefulness, 
especially from a previous knowledge that several others have been 
similarly benefited by such rites. In fact, this forms the chief 
principle underlying most of the ceremonies, rites and rituals, 
prayers, Homos, etc. not only of Hindus but of the followers of all 
the principal religions of the World. It is also the basis of Christian 
Science and of what is known in modem Psychology as Auto¬ 
suggestion. While Christian Science is a pseudo-religion, Auto¬ 
suggestion is purely a scientific process having a rationale based on 
the discoveries of Psychology. 


3 

Thought is a Force 

A physician goes to see a patient but may not give the patient 
any medicine at the first visit; yet the patient says that he feels 
better after the Doctor’s visit; why ? Because the physician has 
carried with him the spirit of health, so to say; he has carried 
brightness of tone and disposition, he has carried hope into the sick 
chamber and has left it there. In fact, the very hope and good 
cheer the physician had carried with him has had a subtle and 
powerful influenoe on the patient’s mind; and this mental state 
imparted by the physician has in its turn its effects upon the 
patient’s body, and so through the instrumentality of the menial 
suggestion healing proceeds. 

“Know, then, whatever cheerful and serene 
Supports the mind, supports the body too. 

Hence, the most vital movement mortals feel, 
la hope, the balm and life-blood of the soul,” 
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Wo sometimes hear a person in weak health saying to another, 
“ I always feel better when you come There is a deep scientific 
reason underlying this statement, for “the tongue of the wise 
is health 

In many cases of distress in the chest from grave disease of 
the lungs or the heart, where hypnotics, or sleep—producing drugs 
are, as a rule, contra-indicated, often a dose of simple water, but 
sweetened, coloured and flavoured and administered with a little 
impressive ceremony, acts like a charm in at once securing the 
much needed sleep but of a natural and refreshing character. 

Now, full, rich and abounding health is the normal and the 
natural condition of life; anything else is an abnormal condition, 
and abnormal conditions as a rule come through perversions. God 
never created sickness, suffering and disease, they arc man’s own 
creations, they come through his violating the Law's under which 
he lives. So used are we to seeing them, that we come gradually 
to think of them as natural and look upon them as a matter 
of course. 

Like produces like the universe through. Hatred, envy, 
malice, jealousy and revenge, all have children. Every bad thought 
breeds others, and each of these goes on and on, ever reproducing 
itself until our world is peopled with their offspring. The true 
physician and parent of the future will not medicate the body with 
drugs so much as the mind with principles. The coming mother 
will teach her child to assuage (calm) the fever of anger, hatred, 
malice with the great panacea of the world, namely Love. The 
coming physician will teach people to cultivate cheerfulness, good¬ 
will and noble deeds for a health tonic as well as a heart tonic, 
and that a merry heart does more good than all the drugs of the 
Pharmacopia. 

It is strictly true to say that some people are older at 40 than 
others are at 70. This teaches us that it is not the more passage 
of time that makes us old, but what is happening during that time 
in our bodies. People who lead wise lives, especially people who 
do not eat too much or drink too much, and who get enough sleep, 
(during which the body gets rid of and destroys many of the 
poisons it produces in the day-time) do not grow old nearly so 
quickly as other people. Also this is true of people who have 
quiet minds; great worry or sorrow " ages ” people as we say; it 
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interferes with the power of the body to recover from exertion and 
to get rid of its poisons ; and so, unhappy or fretful people get old 
more quickly than those who lead calm and happy lives. The 
people who take longest to get old are those who act on two good 
proverbs: 

“The best Doctors are Dr. Quiet, Dr. Diet and Dr. Merry- 
man,” and 

“Joy and Temperance and Repose, 

Slam the door on the Doctor’s nose.” 

***** 

Note: Though a digression from the main theme of this work, 
my apology for further consideration of this subject is its importance 
to parents, teachers And doctors in improving the health and 
moulding the character of the younger generation. 

4 

The Power of Silence and Solitude 

Among the qualities which lead to “Becoming” (attaining to 
Brahman, that supreme consummation of Knowledge), The Gita 
gives a prominent place to silence and solitude. It is the vivikiasevte, 
the man who serves solitude—(lives in a lonely and undefiled place) 
and the mouni (the silent) who attains “Becoming.” 

Budhyd iriduddhayd yuldo Dhrtydtmdnam niyamyacha i 

&abdadeem vifayan tyaJdwa ragddvcs.au vyudasya cha i» 

(Gita XYTII, 51) 

“Endued with a pure intellect, subduing the body and the 
senses with fortitude, relinquishing sound and such other sense- 
objects, abandoning attraction and hatred; 

vivMcuevee laghv&Scs. yatavdJc kayamdnasah i 
dhydna yoga paro nit yam vairdgyam samupdSritah u 

(Gita XVm, 52) 

“ resorting to a sequestered spot, eating but little, body, speech and 
mind controlled, ever engaged in meditation and concentration, 
possessed of dispassion; 

ahankdram IxUam darpam kdmam Lrodham parigraham i 

timuchya nirmamah Santo Brahma bhooydya kalpalt n 

(Gita XVin, 53) 
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“Forsaking egoism, power, pride, lust, wrath and luxury, freed 
from the notion of “mine ”, and tranquil, he is fit for “Becoming” 
Brahman. 

Brahmabhootab prasanndlmd na &ochati na kdnkkUi I 
samah sarvuu bhooleyu madbhaklim labhaU pararn 11 

(Gita XVIII, 64) 

“Brahman-become, tranquil-minded, he neither grieves nor 
craves; the same to all beings, he attains to supreme devotion 
unto Me.” 

Bhaktyd mam abhijandli yavdn yakh&smi UdivoXah i 
tatomdm tatwalo jnalwa visale tadananiaram e 

(Gita XVIII, 55) 

“By devotion he knows Me in reality, what and who I am; 
then having known Me in reality, he forthwith enters into My being ” 

Now, Expression is bound up with personality. The man who 
speaks comes into contact with the world, influences it, dominates 
it; he grows as he expresses, and as he grows he becomes a power. 

The struggle for expression, as the famous instance of Demos¬ 
thenes proves, is long and arduous. On some rare occasions one 
can wrest admiration of powers of expression. He may carry the 
passions of men with him sometimes. But the most perfect 
eloquence has no power to touch hearts unless the whole personality 
is behind it; unless Silence, Solitude and Prayer teach one the 
secret of surrender, making the expression larger than the speaker. 
Carlyle was not wrong when he said: “were this an altar-building 
time, altars might still be raised to silence and secrecy.” 

“ Silence”, Carlyle again stated, “is the element in which great 
things fashion themselves that at length they may emerge full-formed 
and majestic into the daylight which thenoeforth they are to rule.” 

Real action is in silent moments. The epochs of our life are 
not in the visible facts of existence like calling, marriage, acquisition 
of offioe, but in a silont thought by the wayside, in a lonely thought 
which reshapes our entire out-look on life with freshness, as never 
in society. 

If one is a man of God, surrender will come to him easy, and 
he will be able to live in God, easily, effortlessly. His oommunion 
with Him will be fillod with a placid ethereal wildness which will 
fertilise his personality. When he returns, he will have been well- 
armed to resist the bondage or worldly contact. 
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Solitude is ihe twin brother of Silence. It iB the greatest 
stimulant to the growth of personality, if it does not lead to 
vegetation, that is to say, an idle and monotonous sort of existence. 

Silence has had a great influence upon some of the most 
eminent personalities of the world. The Great Buddha meditated 
“ in solitude under the Bodhitre . Moses, Christ and Mahomed 
communed with God on the heights of mounts, Aurobindo lived in' 
perpetual solitude. Gandhiji created solitude in a distant village, ho 
set apart one day in the wcek-Monday-as his day of silence. 
“Silenoe” said the Mahatma, “is a great help to a seeker of Truth. 
In silence what is not clear resolves itself into crystal clearness. 
Truth is what the voice within tells you.” Saint Bernard cried: 
“ Oh Soliitide sola beauiitude! ” 

Ages ago, this hoary wisdom was expressed by the Vedic Seers 
in these profound lines : 

Ah ! The wonder under the banyan tree! 

There sits the Teacher, a youth; 

The disciples elders. 

The teaching is Silence, 

And the disciples’ doubts are dispelled. 

In silence came the realisation of the Ultimate Reality to 
Sree Ram spa Maharshi. This last descendant of India’s Rishis, in 
his poem, Arunachala Aftakam, addresses God, symbolised by the 
Hill of the Holy Beacon in Tiruvannamalai, thus : “ Who is the Seer? 
When I sought within, I beheld the disappearance of the Seer and 
that which survived it. No thought arose to say "I Saw”, how 
then oould the thought “ I did not see ” arise ? Who has the power 
to convey this in words, when even Thou, appearing as Dakshina- 
murthi, oouldst do so in ancient days by silenoe only ? Only to 
oonvey by silenoe Thy transcendent State, thou standcst as a hill, 
shining from heaven to earth! ” 

Silenoe can dominate one’s life for purely mystical ends. 
It is amazing that for over 30 years Meher Baba had not broken 
his silence. He had been visiting many countries of the world, but 
has always communicated by means of his inseparable Braille- 
alphabet board. ‘‘If my silenoe cannot speak, of what avail would 
be speeches made by the tongue T ”, he once asked. 

Silence can be a way of life, go to any Quaker meeting and 
you will be thrilled at the serene Bilence around you. You are not 
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moved to utter a word. In silence “heart flows to heart” and 
there is "a web ” over the Congregation. 

Madame H. P. Blavataky, founder of the Theosophical Society, 
spoke of the “ Voice of the Silence ”. 

Silence has enriched every creative-art activity, and every 
creative artist repeatedly resorts to solitude to replenish the depleted 
storehouse of his personality. It functions in a system of operative 
wholeness. With the advent of the talking film, Charlie Chaplin’s 
ever-eagcr detractors sneered that the Cockney boy (Charlie) could 
not speak dialogue, that he had not a “microphone voioe”. But 
Chaplin was undeterred. “Talkies?” answered the famous 
comedian, “ I detest them. They come to ruin the world’s most 
ancient art, the art of pantomime (dumb show). They annihilate 
the great beauty of silence! I do not find the voice necessary; it 
spoils the art as much as painting statuary'. I would as soon rouge 
marble cheeks 1 ” 

Now, take the dance-art. The ancient classical dance-technique 
of Katha Kali employs the language of gestures. Its mookabhinaya 
or dumb-gesture is at once expressive and meaningful. It has a 
language all its own. Kathakali is one of the most beautiful dance- 
styles of the world. 

It is a mistake to think that we can only grow in society. 
Frequent resort to Solitude is necessary, particularly when one feels 
tired, wounded, deprived of inspiration. And Solitude is essential 
to give us the confidence which society denies us. Confidence creates 
the atmosphere in which yearning-but not the greed of the covetous 
-becomes keener. But it must be the unalterable confidence of the 
man who is convinoed that a Higher Power Shapes his destiny; of 
the man who has brushed aside all other duties, and sought shelter 
in Him. For has He not declared to him: 

“ I shall set thee free from all bonds of sin. Grieve not ” ? 
sarva dharmdn pariiyajjya mdmekam Saranam t raja i 
A ham twam sarvapapebhyo moUayifyami ma Mich ah n 

(Gita XVm, 66) 

Without such confidence none can hope to inspire others. 
Without it, all other qualities are ineffective; without it nothing 
great can be accomplished; with it only we oome to the stage of no 
longer living according to our own plans, but seeing before us the 
eternal purpose of God. Solitude thus deepens the personality 
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of every man who, in humility, yearns for Becoming and 
seeks it. 

By ailenoe and solitude is not meant the time spent with book 
or pen; it means the quiet moment when, in harmony with 
ourselves and God, we try to receive the message of Becoming. 
“Such silent uplifting moments’*—writes K. M. Munshi—“I 
experienced on mountain tops. As I sat gazing at the eternal 
snows of the Triftul, Nand&devi and Dhavalagiri at Kosani in the 
Himalayas, as a wide sweep of peaks, hills and valleys lay stretched 
at my feet, I grew large unto the greatness of the Himalayas, which 
enwrapped me; and realised, for a stray brief moment, what it 
means to be above and beyond attachment, fear and anger, to be 
nxMraigunya (veda rdga bhaya krodhah). My eyes fastened on the 
overhanging majesty of tho Trisul. I listened to a far-off mighty 
voice in the midst of the silence around me. I settled myself 
tuned to it. I was passive. I let the spirit of the Him&layas fill 
me. One earthly thought after another left me, I was resting on 
the boeom of a changeless immensity, and in that silence I felt the 
Presence of 

The Infinite, The Lord of gods 
Of the worlds final resting place 
Him who is beyond what is 
And what is not Transcendent! ” 

Twamadidevah Punkah purdnah Tuximasya Viivasya param 
nidhdnam i Vtiidsx Vedyam cha parancha dh&ma Twayd tatam 
Vi&wamanania rupa i (Gita XI, 38) 

“You are the primal Deity, the most ancient Purusha; you 
are the ultimate resort of this Universe, you are both the knower 
and the knowable, and the highest abode. It is You who pervades 
the universe, assuming endless forms.” 

It is an everyday experience that in the midst of our most 
intimate friends we often pass into long spells of silence, we then 
“think at each other” to use Priestley’s expression. Superficial 
and shallow minds to whom only sound and fury are meaningful, 
cannot understand this power of silenoe. Indeed one of the tests 
of enduring friendship is one’s ability to enjoy protracted silence 
in the presence of a friend, with deep satisfaction; with a 
stranger, however, such a silence may be awkward and un¬ 
comfortable. 
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In the presence of death, man is hushed into silence; we observe 
a minute’s silence to honour the dead; very appropriately the Parsees 
dispose of their dead in the “Tower of Silence”. Sorrow at the 
death, of a loved one can be “ too deep for words.” Even the grief 
of long separation from a near friend or relative is endured in silence. 

Now, How does modern Science explain this power of Silence ? 
Descartes, the famous French Philosopher—Mathematician, is said 
to have made his great discoveries while lying silent in bed in the 
mornings. Today psychologists have discovered that subconscious 
oerebration requires silent relaxation. Perhaps that is what is 
meant by the popular saying: “ In leisure and silence there is luck 1 ” 
This is a time when we atop and let the subconscious mind do its 
part of the work in silence. For, after all, it is accomplishment 
that we are all after, not activity. Tho subconscious mind works 
when it takes advantage of the relaxed state of the conscious mind, 
cultivated in silenoe. 

Let us illustrate this further: One night in Oct. 1920 Frederick 
Grant Banting, a young Canadian surgeon, with so little practice 
that he had to teach to eke out a living, was looking over his next 
day’s lecture. His subject was Diabetes—popularly known as 
“starch eater’s gout”. Hour after hour he pourod over the 
literature on this dread disease, his head a whirling maze of 
conflicting theories, case histories and accounts of experiments with 
dogs. Finally, he went to bed. Two hours after midnight, ho got 
up, turned on the light and wrote three sentences in the silence of 
his room : “ Tie off the pancreatic duct of dogs. Wait 6 to 8 weeks 
for degeneration-Remove residue and extract.” Then he went to 
bed and slept. Those three magic sentences led to the discovery 
of Insulin (which at present forms the main treatment of diabetes). 
In silence Banting’s subconscious mind had como to grip with one 
of the most baffling problems in medical science. 

On his 75th birthday, Henry Ford, in an interview, was asked; 
“ what is instinct ? ” The great automobile magnate replied: 

“ Probably the essence of past experience and knowledge stored up 
for later use ”, and added, “ I have never sat in that chair with any 
thought of developing an idea, but the minute my mind relaxes 
ideas begin to develop themselves ”. 

The same experience was related by the renowned German 
Physicist, Von Helmholtz when he said: “After investigating a 
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problem thoroughly in all directions, I find that happy ideas come 
unexpectedly without any effort, like an inspiration. But they 
have never come to me when my mind was fatigued or when I was 
at my working table.” 

*• Silence has, therefore, immense potentialities for good. It is a 
simple, yet neglected antidote for tension. It is a proved tonic for 
well-balanced living. It holds refreshment and rest, conserves 
■energy for future needs. Through it we often arrive at a trans- 
vaJuation of values which helps inward development. Living at a 
sustained pitch of high tension can make you a physical and mental 
wreck. Living in spells of silence can bring you inuer sanity and 
security. The Biblical exhortation: '* Be still then , .. . ” w r as not 
uttered in vain.” 

The modem is the age of noise, and silence has the look of a 
stranger. Silence, we have seen, was once the very breath of our 
Ancients. Indeed it was an invitation to Prayer and an imperative 
of creative living. But today we live and have our being in one 
eternal din. The atomio cloud-burst was its recent acme. Man 
seems to long for sound, more sound and still more sound! 

[Chief Ref.: 1. Bhagavad Oita —An approach, K. M. Munshi. 

2. Siience is Golden- K. M. Talgeri, III. Weekly 
of India—10th May 1953.] 


5 

Auto—Suggestion 

Until about 70 years ago Psychology was considered as a dull 
and seemingly useless classification of our conscious faculties. 
Sinoe then, however, the Science has undergone a great change,— 
from a pre-occupation with the Conscious mind it has turned to the 
Sub-oonsdous—to the vast area of mental activity which exists 
outside tho circle of our awareness. 

Now, the investigation of the Sub-conscious is a science in 
itself, and there are certain established facts (and experimentally 
proved) which form the basis of Auto-Suggestion. They are 

(1) The Sub-conscious is the store-house of memory, where 
every impression wo receive from earliest infancy to the last hour 
of life is recorded with the minutest accuracy. These impressions 
or memories, however, arc not inert and quiescent, like marks on 
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the vulcanite records of a gramophone; they are vitally active 
each one forming a thread in the texture of our personality. The 
sura-total of all these impressions is the man himself, the Ego, the 
form through which the general life is individualised. The outer- 
man is but a mask; the real Self dwells behind the veil of the 
Sub-conscious. 

(2) The sub-conscious is also a power-house. It is dominated 
by feeling, and feeling is the force which impels our lives. It 
provides the energy for conscious thought and action, and for the 
performance of the vital processes of the body. 

(3) Finally, the Sub-conscious plays the part of supervisor over 
our physical processes. Digestion, assimilation, the circulation of 
the blood, the action of the lungs, the kidneys and all the vital 
organs are controlled by its agency. It is not, however, the 
Intellect, that does the supervision over our body-processes, but it 
is the Sub-conscious mind. But the Sub-conscious seems to be 
familiar with it in every detail. 

(4) It may be added that the Sub-conscious never deeps; 
during the sleep of the Conscious it seems to be more vigilant than 
during our waking hours. 

In oomparison with these powers of the Sub-oonscious those 
of the Conscious mind seem almost insignificant. The Conscious 
is, as it were, the ante-chamber where the crude energies of the 
Sub-oonscious are selected and adapted for action on the world 
outside us. In the past we have unduly exaggerated the importance 
of the Conscious intellect. To claim for the Conscious the 
discoveries of civilisation is to confuse the instrument with the 
agent, to attribute sight to the field-glass instead of to the eye 
behind it. 

The value of the Conscious mind must not be under-rated 
however; it is a machine of great value, the seat of reason, of the 
social instincts and of moral concepts. But it is only a machine 
and not the engine, nor yet the engineer. It provides neither 
material nor power, these latter being furnished by the Sub¬ 
conscious. 

These two strata of mental life are in perpetual inter-action 
one with the other. Just as everything conscious has its preliminary 
step in the Sub-conscious, so every conscious thought passes down 
into the lower stratum and there becomes an element in our being. 
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partaking of the Sub-conscious energy and playing its part in 
supervising and determining our mental and bodily states. If it is 
a healthful thought we are so much the better, if it is a diseased 
one we are so much the worse. It is this transformation of a 
thought into an element of our life that we call Auto-Suggestion. 
Since this is only a normal part of the mind’s action we shall have 
no difficulty in finding evidence of it in our daily experiences. 

Walking down the street in a gloomy framo of mind you meet 
a buoyant, cheery acquaintance. The mere sight of his genial 
smile acts on you like a tonic, and when you have chatted with 
him for a few minutes your gloom has disappeared, giving place to 
cheerfulness and confidence. What has effected this change?— 
Nothing other than the idea in your own mind. As you watched 
his face, listened to his good-natured office, noticed the play of his 
smile, your Conscious mind was occupied by the idea of cheerful¬ 
ness. This idea on being transferred to the Sub-conscious became 
a reality, so that without any logical grounds you became 
cheerful. 

Few people, especially young people, are unacquainted with 
the effects produced by hearing or reading ghost-stories. You 
have spent the evening, let us say, at a friend’s house listening to 
terrifying tales of apparitions. At a late hour, you leave the 
friend’s house to make your way home. The states of fear imaged 
before your mind have realised themselves in your Sub-conscious. 
You tread gingerly in the dark places, hurry past the church-yard 
or burial ground and feel a distinct relief when the lights of your 
home come into view. It is the same old road you might have 
so often traversed with perfect equanimity, but its cheerful 
associations are overlooked and the commonest objects tinged with 
the colour of your subjective states. Auto-suggestion cannot 
change a post into a spectre, but if you are very impressionable it 
will so distort your sensory impressions that co mm on sounds seem 
charged with supernatural significance and every-day objects take 
on terrifying shapes. In each of the above examples the idea of a 
mental state-cheerfulness or fear—was presented to the mind. The 
idea on reaching the Sub-oonscious became a reality; that is to say, 
you actually became cheerful or frightened. 

The same process is much easier to recognise where the 
resultant is not a mental but a bodily state. 
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One often meets people who take a delight in describing with 
a wealth of detail the disorders with which they or their friends are 
afflicted. A sensitive person is condemned by social usage to listen 
to a harrowing account of some grave malady. As detail succeeds 
detail the listener feels a chilly discomfort stealing over him. He 
turns pale, breaks into a cold perspiration, and is aware of an 
unpleasant sensation at the pit of the stomach. Sometimes, 
generally where the listener is a child, actual vomiting or a fainting 
fit may ensure. These effects are undeniably physical; to produce 
them the organic processes must have been sensibly disturbed. 
Yet their cause lies entirely in the idea of illness, which, ruthlessly 
impressed upon the mind, realises itself in the Sub-conscious. 

This effect may be so precise as to reproduce the actual 
symptoms of the disease described. 

Medical students engaged in the study of some particular 
malady frequently develop its characteristic symptoms. 

Everyone is acquainted with the experience known as “stage 
fright”. The victim may be a normal person, healthy both in 
mind and body. Ho may possess in private life a good voice, a 
mind fertile in ideas and a gift of fluent expression. He may know 
quite surely that his audience is friendly and sympathetic to the 
ideas he wishes to unfold. But let him mount the steps of a 
platform. Immediately, his knees begin to tremble and his heart 
to palpitate; his mind becomes a blank or a chaos, his tongue and 
lips refuse to frame coherent sounds, and after a few stammerings 
he is forced to make a ludicrous withdrawal. The cause of this 
baffling experience lay in the thoughts which oocupied the subject's 
mind before his public appearance. Ho was afraid of making 
himself ridiculous. He expected to feel uncomfortable, feared that 
he would forget his speech or be unable to express himself. These 
negative ideas, penetrating to the Sub-conscious, realised them¬ 
selves, and precisly what he feared took place. 

If you live in a town you probably see people who, in carelessly 
crossing the street, find themselves in danger of being run down by 
a vehicle. In this position they sometimes stand for an appreciable 
time “ rooted, as it were, to the spot ”. This is because the danger 
seems so close that they imagine themselves powerless to elude it. 
As soon as this idea gives place to that of escape they get out of 
the way as fast as they can. If their first idea persisted, however. 
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the actual powerlessness resulting from it would likewise persist, 
and unless the vehicle stopped or turned aside they would infallibly 
be run over. 

One occasionally meets people suffering from a nervous 
complaint known as St. Vitus’ Danee. Thoy have a disconcerting 
habit of contorting their faces, screwing round their necks or 
twitching their shoulders, It is a well-known fact that those who 
come into close contact with them, living in the same house or 
working in the same place are liable to contract the same habit, 
often performing the action without themselves being aware of it. 
This is due to the operation of the same law. The idea of the 
habit, being repeatedly presented to their minds, crystallises itself 
into fact and thoy begin to perform a similar movement in their 
own persons. 

Children out of playfulness often imitate such things which 
after a few repetitions estblishes itself as habit or second nature. 

Examples of this law present themselves at every turn, such 
as fainting at sight of blood or feeling giddy while looking down 
from a great height. Hysterical subjects often show signs of 
neurosis such as loss of the power of speech or of vision, some of 
loss of the use of limbs, or functional disturbance of any of the 
vital organs. The cause in each case is nothing more tangible than 
an idea which has become realised in the Sub-conscious. 

These instances show clearly enough that the thoughts we 
think do actually become realities in the Sub-conscious. But is 
this a universal law, operating in every life, or is it merely some¬ 
thing contingent and occasional ? Sometimes irrelevant cheerfulness 
seems only to make despondency more deep. Certain types of 
individuals are only irritated by the performance of a stage comedy. 
Physicians listen to the accounts of their patients’ ailments without 
being in the least upset. These facts appear at first sight at 
variance with the universal law. But they are only apparent 
exceptions which serve to test and verify it. The physical and 
mental effect invariably corresponds with the idea present in the 
mind, but this need not be identical with the thought communicated 
from without. Sometimes a judgement interposes itself; or it may 
be that the idea calls up an associated idea which possesses greater 
vitality and therefore dislodges it. A gloomy person who meets a 
cheerful acquaintance may mentally contrast himself with the 
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latter, setting his own troubles beside the other’s good fortune, his 
own grounds for sadness beside the other’s grounds for satisfaction. 
Thus the idea of his own unhappiness is strengthened, and sinking 
into the Sub-conscious makes still deeper the despondency he 
experiented before. 

In the same way the doctor, listening to the symytoms of a 
patient does not allow these distressful ideas to dwell in his 
conscious mind. His thought passes on immediately to the 
treatment, to the idea of help he must give. Not only does he 
manifest this helpfulness in reasoned action, but also, by sub¬ 
conscious realisation, in his very bearing and manner. Or, his 
mind may be concentrated on the scientific bearings of the case, so 
that he will involuntarily treat the patient as a specimen on which 
to pursue his researches. 

The steeple-jack experiences no giddiness or fear in scaling the 
church spire, because the thought of danger is immediately 
replaced by the knowledge of his own clear head and sure foot. 

This brings us to a point which is of great practical importance 
in what is known as Suggestive Therapy or Auto-suggestion. No 
idea presented to the mind can realise itself unless the Sub¬ 
conscious aecepts it. In other words the basic law of auto-suggestion 
is as follows:— 

Every idea which enters the Conscious mind, if it is accepted by 
the. Sub-conscious, is transformed by it into a reality and forms hence¬ 
forth a permanent element in our life. 

This is the process callod “Spontaneous Auto-suggestion.” It 
is a law by which the mind of man has always worked, and by 
which all our minds are working daily. 

It must thus be evident that if we fill our Conscious minds 
with ideas of health, joy, goodness, efficiency, and can ensure thoir 
acceptation by the Sub-conscious, these ideas too will become 
realities, capable of lifting us on to a new plane of being. The 
difficulty which has hitherto so frequently brought these hopes to 
naught is that of ensuring acceptation. 

Thus, the whole process of Auto-suggestion consists of two 
steps: (1) The acceptation of an idea (by the Sub-conseions), and 
(2) Its transformation into a reality by the same. Whether the 
idea is originated in the mind of the subject (spontaneous Auto¬ 
suggestion) or presented to the mind from without by the agency 
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of another person (induced Auto-suggestion) is a matter of in¬ 
difference. In both cases the idea undergoes the same process: it 
is submitted to the Sub-conscious, accepted or rejected, and so 
either realised or ignored. 

In essentials all suggestion is Auto-suggestion. The only- 
distinction we need make is between spontaneous Auto-suggestion* 
which tabes plaoe independently of our will and choice, and induced 
Auto-suggestion, in which we consciously select the ideas we wish to- 
realise and purposely convey them to the Sub-conscious. The 
only difficulty which confronts us in the practice of induced Auto¬ 
suggestion is to ensure acceptation, and that is a difficulty which 
no method prior to that of Emile Coue has satisfactorily surmounted* 

Every idea which enters the mind is charged to a greater or less 
extent with emotion. This emotional charge may be imperceptible 
as with ideas to which we are indifferent; or it may be very great 
as when the idea is closely related to our personal interests. All the 
ideas we are likely to make the subjects of induced Auto-suggestion 
are of the latter class, since they refer to health, energy, suooess or 
some goal equally dear to our hearts. The greater the degree of 
emotion accompanying an idea, the more potent is the Auto¬ 
suggestion resulting from it. Thus a moment of violent fright may 
give rise to effects which last a lifetime. This emotional factor 
also plays a large part in securing acceptation. 

We may think of the Sub-oonsoious as a tide which ebbs and 
flows. In sleep it seems to submerge the Conscious altogether* 
while at full wakefulness, when the attention and will are both at 
■work, the tide is at its lowest ebb. Between these two extremes are 
any number of intermediary levels. When we are drowsy or 
dreamy, or lulled into & gentle reverio by musio or by a picture or 
a poem, the Sub-conscious tide is high; the more wakeful and 
alert we become the lower it sinks. This submersion of the 
Conscious is called the “out-cropping of the Sub-conscious.” The 
highest degree of “ out-cropping ”, compatible with the Conscious 
direction of our thoughts occurs just before we fall asleep and just 
after we wake, and during what we call “day-dream” or “ brown- 
study”, when the Sub-conscious tide is high. These day-dreams 
cause very potent Auto-suggestions, and one should take care that 
they are wholesome and innocent. They are highly favourable to 
acceptation. 
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If, on getting into bed at night, we assume a comfortable 
posture, relax our muscles and close the eyes, we fall naturally into 
a stage of semi-consciousness akin to that of day-dreaming. If now 
we introduce into the mind any desired idea, it is freed from the 
inhibiting associations of daily life, associates itself by similarity, 
and attracts emotion of the same quality as its own charge. The 
Sub-conscious is thus caused to accept it, and inevitably it is 
turned into an Auto-suggestion. Every time wo repeat this process 
tho associative power of the idea is increased, its emotional value 
grows greater, and the Auto-suggestion resulting from it is more 
powerful. By this means we can induce the Sub-conscious to 
accept an idea, the normal associations of which are contrary and 
unfavourable. The person with a disease-soaked mind can gradually 
implant ideas of health, filling the Sub-conscious daily with healing 
thoughts. The instrument we use is thought, and the condition 
essential to success is that the Conscious mind shall be lulled to 
rest. Auto-suggestion can thus be usefully applied by oneself for 
improving one’s health and character and for ensuring success 
in life. 

Induced Auto-suggestion has yioldcd best results in cases of 
patients suffering from insomnia, hypochondriasis, epilepsy, hysteria 
and other functional neuroses, where there is no definite pathologi¬ 
cal change in the system; and also in the correction of vices and 
criminal tendencies, drink-habit, etc. 

[Chief ref: The Practice of Autosuggestion by the method of 

Emile Coui—C. Harry Brooks.] 

“ No doubt, modern psychology has to its credit some note¬ 
worthy discoveries, e. g., the function and importance of the Sub¬ 
conscious mind. But these point only to the great findings of 
ancient philosophy and religion: that the only direction in which 
to look for reality is inside of One-self. Reality is first psychological 
and then everything else. If therefore psychology is to make any 
advance at all it must start with the Self. But Science including 
psychology has hitherto made the not-self its only pre-occupation." 

(Guru Dutt —A Hindu View of Culture , P. 105) 
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We have thus seen that there are various paths that one may 
take in order to find God, to realise Him. Says Sree Krapa: 

“In watevcr way men worship Me, in the same way do I fulfil 
their desires. (It is) My Path, 0 Partha, (that) men tread, in all 
ways.” (Oita IV, 11) 

Again, “ Whatsoever form any devotee seeks to worship with 
shraddha — that shraddha of his do I make unwavering.’* 
(Oita VII, 21) 

“Endued with that sbraddhfi., he engages in the worship of 
that, and from it gains his desires—these being verily dispensed by 
Me alone.” (Oita VII , 22) 

The above quotations contain the central idea of the Gita, and 
the essence of Hinduism—“ All paths to God are one, and all 
religions one 

Again, “ Beyond Me, 0 Dhananjaya, there is naught. All this 
is strung in Me, as a row of jewels on a thread.” (There is no other 
cause of the universe but Me.) (Gita VII, 7) 

Again, “ I am the Self, 0 Gud&kesha, existent in the heart of 
all beings; I am the beginning, the middle, and also the end of all 
beings.” (Oita X, 20) 

Also, “ Never the Spirit was bom. 

Never the Spirit shall cease to be; 

Never was time It was not; 

End and beginning are dreams 1 
Birthless and deathless and changeless 
Remaineth the Spirit for ever, 

Death hath not touched It at all. 

Dead though the house of It seems.” (Oita II, 20) 

This is perhaps the highest and the greatest principle that the 
Hindu has reooived to work upon. “ Because of this” says Maitra, 
“ the Hindu has never burnt any heretic, in fact he has never looked 
upon any one as a heretic. His land has been the land of freedom 
for all religions, however antagonistically the followers of any sect 
may have attacked the principles of Hinduism; the Hindu knows 
that God is the Indweller of every heart and soul. In Hinduism 
there is no sect, hence no sectarianism; all the different cults are 
simply the growth of the human mind in its relation to the 
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Universal; he does not condemn, therefore, either Moslem or 
Christian.' 1 

A Hindu will readily part with a piece of land for the building 
of a mosque, or church, as ho thinks that “man must grow by his 
Dharma.” A religion of real growth will never say, “Throw away 
that faith and accept mine.” It will say “Try to grow within the 
law of your own being.” Whereas a religion of creed will say 
“your religion is bad, accept mine and you will be saved.” 

The Hindu salvation is different; it is the liberation of the 
Soul from Avidy& (Ignorance); this he tries to accomplish not by 
accepting any particular creed, but by developing hiB spiritual 
powers through training and discipline. And this training and 
discipline, we saw, is the very life of the Hindu. All his attention 
is directed towards that. 

Training and discipline, of course, arc not his end, but he knows 
that they aro the means, a very great means indeed, to an end, 
namely, the realisation of God in all things. 

If God were an abstract God, it is argued, He could have little 
to do with humanity, and Creation would be impossible. It is 
because God is Love that He “ Willed Creation to be; ” for Love 
must by its very nature express itself. 

“Love must ever give; by its own law of love it must create 
new objects for its love; and thus the universe was formed, the 
human heart of God.” From God, who is Love, has creation come, 
and all creation is ever seeking the Home from whence it came. 
Through the devotion of the heart, the devotee becomes one with 
the Beloved; yet is there ever a union beyond union, a joy beyond 
joy, a love beyond love in the Infinite Heart ! 

It is this human note in his realisation of the “One whose 
Glory is Loving ” that fills the heart of the devotee with a rapture 
that has overflowed in the wonderful songs of the Vaishnava Saints, 
and has embodied itself in the countless stories of Sree Krsija 
exemplifying the promise of the Gita, that in whatever way we 
worship Him, in that way will He manifest Himself unto us, as 
Father, Friend or Mother. 

“That God must answer the sincere cry of the heart is the 
unalterable faith of the Hindus.” "Thou didst call, I am here,” 
says Sree Kpsna to Sage Nirada, the sweet Singer and Devotee. 
“I am not always found on my Throne in my Abode of Love 
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(Yaikuntha), nor am I always found in the hearts of yogis. But 
where my name is intoned in the voice of love in the heart of my 
Bhaktas, there, 0 Narada, do I stay and am always found.” 
(Bhagavata) 

NOham veuami Vaikunihe na yogeendm hrdaye pivd, madbhaktd 
yalra gUyanli t<Ura tisthami Narada: 

Thus for more than 6000 years, the Hindus have been realising 
their ideals through the various paths of the Heart, the Mind 
and the Soul. Many a time their idealism has been in danger of 
being desecrated. Then there have been born great and mighty 
ones to adjust their life to the traditional path of spiritual 
culture. 

The cultural ideal has been the note kept through all the ages. 
And 6000 years ago the mighty genius who came to give us a great 
awakening was-perhaps the greatest of these-Sree Krsua, Then 
came the great Gautama, The Buddha-the Enlightened. He left 
his palace-homo, wife and child to seek the Ideal. He realised It. 
When our Hindu ancestors forgot for the time being the true Path 
and were busy in rituals and ceremonies without entering into their 
meaning, Buddha came and said : 

" Not by flowers or sandal powder, 

Not by music’s heavenly strain, 

Is the Soul’s true worship rendered. 

Useless are those things and vain ! 

But the brother and the sister 
Man devout and woman holy, 

Pure in life, in duty faithful 
They perform the worship truly! ” 

It was in Buddha’s time that the doctrine of Karma and Re- 
incajpation received particular emphasis, though of course, it appears 
full-blown in the Gita and pre-supposes a long antecedent history. 
“What ye sow, you reap even in birth after birth’’-that is the 
doctrine of Karma. 

The epoch between the close of the Upanishadio period and the 
rise of Buddhism-very imperfectly illuminated yet by historical 
rosearch-seems to have been marked by great democratic movements 
in the evolution of Hindu religious thought, and the gospel of 
Buddha himsolf is perhaps only one extreme issue and form of the 
prevailing spirit. 
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It was at this time that there grew up the beautiful and 
profound doctrine of Nara and N&r&yapa, the human and the 
Divine Soul Aooording to this School of thought, the Supreme 
Brahman split Himself into two-Nara and Nfix&yana-who together 
constitute a mystic unity in duality. They are ever engaged in 
bearing the burden of the worlds ( bh&bhdra ). Each needs the other 
for his fulfilment and fruition. And God is as much compelled to 
seek man. as man does to seek God. And where is man to be sought 
except on the Earth ? By inward necessity NSr&yapa has to become 
Nara and give chase to man, however much he may seek to flee or 
fight his Divine pursuer. It may sound paradoxical, but nevertheless 
it may bo true that the perfect man is but Nfirftyaija crucified. In 
other words “the dynamic Divine is the human perfect”. 

Buddha is also considered one of the great Avat&rs. His 
teaching also became ultimately another grand note in the “ realm 
of inquiry” and remains to-day as the “everlasting possession of 
the Hindu race ”. 

Then came the great Shankara, who emphasiicd onoe more the 
Path of Jiiana or Knowledge. And from the 12th Century down, 
a series of great Teachers-R&m&nuja, Madhwa, Ram&nanda, Kabir, 
N&nak, Chaifcanya and in our days Sree R&makrftna (1836—86)— 
who developed the Spirit of Bhakti to a wonderful height. Xhey 
all came to stir up their people to carry on the Ideal. They all 
came in when our Country was falling into the “ evils of forget¬ 
fulness to call Him back”. 

But beneath the surface of all the different movements, “ the 
one grand note that encircles and throbs in them ” is the note struck 
by Humanity’s first Apostle-Sree Kjsija. He is the central name 
in both Indian history and Indian religion. He is simply the 
human Ideal, the greatest of the Avat&ra. For, He has revealed 
Himself in human form, not onoe, but many times. As the Gita 
has it: (IV, 7, 8) 

“I come, and go, and come. When Righteousness 
Declines, O Bh&rata, when wickedness 
Is strong, I rise from age to age and take 
Visible shape, and move a man with man, 

Succouring the good, thrusting the evil back, 

And sotting Virtue on her seat again.” 
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Now, whatever the belief in the relative humanity and divinity 
in the great Teachers of the world, Sree Kp?ua is the Great Teacher. 
It is he who struck for the first time in the history of evolution, the 
doctrine of Harmony, One-nees of all Life, One-ness of all Paths to 
God. This doctrine is not only the legacy of the Hindus but of the 
entire world, Karma, Jflfcna and Bhakti are all everlasting ideals; 
all the three must move in harmonio speed; each is necessary for 
the other, and thus there must be harmonious growth of the human 
soul, the human mind and the human heart. 

It is Sree who has become the great Ideal of the Hindu 
raoe. He includes all Paths, we have seen. Work is indispensablo, 
He says, but you must do that work which is worth-doing, and 
■when you work you must have no desire of your own in tho work. 
Dedio&te all to God. 

The high and noble teachings of Sree Kr?ua have been embodied 
in that greatest book—the Bh&gavad Gita, the Song Divine ; and 
any one who wishea to understand the ideals of Hinduism should 
read the Gita. The Gita is an epitome of the Vedas in simple, 
harmonised and humanised form. Its supreme message in the 
words of the Lord Himself is as follows:— 

“Hear thou again My Supreme word, the profoundest of all; 
becafiso thou art dearly beloved of Me, therefore will I speak what 
is good to thee.” (Oita XVIII, 64.) 

*' Occupy thy mind with Me, be devoted to Me, sacrifice to Mo, 
bow down to Mo. Thou shalt reach Myself; truly do I promise 
unto thee, (for) thou art dear to Me.” (Ibid XVIII, 65) 

u Let go all thoso formalities of religion and duty. Take refuge 
in Me alone. Do not grieve, for I will release tbee from all thy 
sins.” (Ibid XVIII, 66) 

* * * * 

The discourse between Arjuna and Sree Kj-sna on the battlefield, 
as mentioned above under Karma-yoga, forma tho subject-matter 
of the Gita and was strung together by Sage Vyfisa in the form of 
verse. The scene opens with King Dhrtarftstra's query to Sanjaya 
about tho progress of events on the battlefield. Sage Vyasa had 
offered the power of sight to the blind King, but tho King declined 
the offer saying that he did not care to have sight with which only 
to see the death of his own kinsmen, but, he said, he would like to 
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hear what waa happening there. On this the great Rshi said that 
all the occurrences'on the battlefield would be reflected in the mind 
of Sanjaya, and that Sanjaya would faithfully report them to the 
King. 

“ 0 King, this Sanjaya will tell you about the war. He shall 
know all things, whatever is open as well as secret, whatever takes 
place during the day as well as during night; he shall know even 
that which is only thought of in the mind. Weapons of war shall 
not wound him and fatigue will never overtake him” 

This power given by Sage Vyasa to Sanjaya seems more of a 
form of Divxja Dristi than modern television or telepathy, not easily 
explained by modem psychologists. 

The moral of the Gita in the words of Sanjaya is this: 

'* Wherever is Srea Kpspa (NarSyapa), the Lord of yoga (for 
grace and guidance) and wherever is Partha (Nara) the wielder of 
the Gandiva (ready for action and determined to fight evil) there 
are prosperity, victory, expansion and sound policy. Such is my 
conviction.” 

“The Perfect Hero is a unity of Nara and Nar&yana, Fountains 
of Karma and Grace.” 

* * * * 

Om ! Asato md eadgamaya Tamaso md jyolirgamaya 
Mrtyormd Amjtamgamaya. Om! 

“ Om! Lead me from the unreal unto the Heal, from 
darkness unto Light, and from death 
unto Immortality. Om!" 


(Idhtwwliuigetncni 


In addition to those acknowledged in the 
Text the following Books have been Consulted: 

1. A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ARYAN MEDICAL 
SCIENCE- 

H. H. Sir Bhagvat Singh Jec, K.C.I.E., m.d., d.c.l., f.r.c.p.e., 
Takore Saheb of Gondat. Publishers: McMillan. 

2. MEN AND THOUGHTS IN ANCIENT INDIA— 

Radha Kumud Mukherji, Lucknow Univ. 

3. INDIA—H. G. Rawlinson. 

4. HINDUISM AT A GLANCE—Swami Nirvcdananda, 

with a foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 

5. TOWARDS A HAPPIER LIFE OR THE PATH TO 
FREEDOM FROM DISEASE-M. A. Kan. at h. m.b.&C.M. 
Taraporevallas, Bombay . 

0. HINDUISM, THE WORLD-IDEAL—Harcndranalh Maitra— 
Editor “A Voice from Ikdia” tciih an Introduction by G. K. 
Chbstkrton, Pub: Cecil Palmer & Hayward, Oakley House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London. 

7. YAJNAVALKYA SMRITT— 

With Commentary of Vignaneshwara called the Mitakshara. 
Srish Chandra Vidyarna>a. 

8. YEDIC RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY- 

Swami Prabhavananda. 

9. MAN, THE UNKNOWN—Dr. Alexis Carrel, M. D. 

10. IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE-Ralph Waldo Trine. 

11. RAMBLES IN THE VEDANTA-B. R. Rajamiyer. 

12. THE UPANISHED SERIES— Advaiiashram— Mayavati. 

Etc. Etc. Etc. 




EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS AND OPINIONS 


ON 

THE FIRST EDITION 


Dr. R. NAGA RAJA SARMA, m. a., L.T., Ph. D., Madras 

I have carefully gone through your “Hinduism and Modern 
Science,*' and “ Sandhyavandanam of the Hindus,” and I am glad 
to state that both of them arc powerful vindications of anciont 
Hindu ideals and practices in the light of modern scietific advance¬ 
ments from which reinforcements have been found wherever 
relevant. These volumes contain highly useful information and 
constitute unique contribution to contemporary literature on 
religion and sociology. They seem to mo to be a distinct improve¬ 
ment over its predecessors in the line in view of the sustained and 
systematic attempts made by you to correlate modern scientific 
data and conclusions with ancient Hindu religious usages and 
practices. If every school and college would make it a point to 
use your books the youngsters are sure to derive considerable 
advantage from a study of them. Your books have an undoubted 
advantage. They have not been written by any professional teacher 
and preacher of religion. Pro tanio, they reveal a remarkably 
fresh, original and culturally detached approach to the subject 
matter rarely to be found in the works of sophisticated professionals 
and religious technicians. Do please permit me to congratulate 
you on your valuable constructive contribution to a better under¬ 
standing of the Hindu theory and practice at a time like the 
present one when they are either deliberately misrepresented, 
misinterpreted or misunderstood by those who are congenitally and 
psycho-somatically incompetent to grasp their significance. I do 
hope that in duo time you will make other useful contributions to 
enhance the prestige of Hindu religion, culture and philosophy. 

Sri. C. L. BANERJEE, Karolbag, New-Delhi 

“ I sincerely feel humbled seeing the great service you have 
been doing to our culturo and religion by yonr publications... I am 
sure your book must be very interesting.” 
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THE THEOSOPHIST, Adyar, May 1947 

This review of Hindu science may well be read as a companion 
volume to that of Dr. Motwani, since it deals in detail with one 
aspect of Hindu culture, that of science. 

As Dr. C. Kunhan Raja points out in his Foreword; “The 
book is comprehensive, there is a wealth of material collected and 
presented in an orderly way It is written by a medical practi¬ 
tioner of recognized standing and naturally it lays stress on those 
aspects of science which apply to the problems of human life, health, 
hygiene, diet and social relations. Dr. Kamath quotes freely from 
the Laws of Manu and tells us that “ the science of medicine forms 
part of the Vedas and is known as the Ayurveda (the science of Life) 
Hinduism teaches the evolution of life and form through the 
symbols of the various divine incarnations or Avataras. What is 
significant is the order in which these occur, as Dr. Annio Besant 
was one of the first to point out. Hindu seers had a clear idea of 
the mode of evolution: “Patanjali refors to it as Jatyantara- 
parinama, i. transformation of one genus or species into another 
Indeed, again to quote Dr. Kunhan Raja: “ The subjeot dealt 

with in the book rouses one’s thoughts.and brings us face to 

face with certain realities in life 

VEDANTA KESARI, Madras, July 1947 

If the Hindu hearts are drooping today for want of strength 
and courage to face aggressive attacks from outside or to solve their 
pressing problems, it is because they have not cared to get at the 
* map of life * bequeathed to us by our ancients. Our anoients had 
a good grasp of the fundamentals of life and had shown how to 
moke life intelligent, effective and powerful both in the individual 
and national spheres. It is refreshing to find Dr. Kamath of the 
Madras Medical Service, bringing to brilli&noe the Hindu map of 
life in all its variegated colours aidod by the knowledge and insight 
afforded by modern science and research. 

Dr. Kamath is not unaware of the dominance of the spiritual 
ideal in Hindu culture and civilization. He is only anxious to show 
how even in the practical details of daily life and material progress 
the ancient Hindus anticipated in a remarkable way the latest 
conclusions of modern science in the fields of medicine, hygiene. 
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sanitation, physiology, biology, eugenics, physics, chemistry, 
mathematics and astronomy. 

The plan adopted by the author is very comprehensive and no 
subject of any importance bearing on the vast theme of Hinduism 
fails to find a mention in the volume. Towards the end the rationale 
of Suryanamaakar and Sunworship is explained in the light of the 
discoveries of modern medical science. The sections on worship 
and prayer, japa, tirtha-yatra, fasting, fear and worry, faith and 
hope, thought as a force and Auto-suggestion contain useful 
information that is not ordinarily available to those outside the 
medical line. Prof. Kunhan Raja’s foreword is a brief but forceful 
plea on behalf of ancient Indian civilization and the practical 
importance of making a proper study of its main features in the 
prosent day. The book is, on the whole, a valuable aid to the 
understanding of the ancient Hindu way of life and thought. 

M. R. R. 

THE HINDU, Madras, 8-6-1947 

In the modest volume under notice, a doctor of medicine takes 
a hand in the interpretation and exposition of the ideas and ideals 
of Hinduism in the light of modern science. He succeeds in 
bringing to bear on the subject a reverent attitude, and his scientific 
training and objective interests do not prevent him from regarding 
the ancient customs and manners of the Hindus as worthy of careful 
consideration and emulation. It is true that modern conditions 
call for certain changes in details, but in the large the pattern of 
Hindu culture is worthy of being followed. Most educated or 
Occidentalised men, think only in terms of the latest developments 
in socialism and communism, and find that Hindu thought is not 
sufficiently advanced, and must incorporate, in the name of progress, 
all the tentative experimental results of modern “sciences”.' 
Hinduism has a future and it would be in the interests of all 
concerned if men did understand the fundamental pattern of its 
organisation and aims, a littlo more in the spirit of the humble seer 
than in the spirit of the adventurous reformer, greedy for meliorism. 
The author has dealt with almost all aspects. The book is a good 
and fair introduction to the study of Hindu culture. 

K. C. Vaxadachari 
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THE INDEPENDENT, Nagpur, 6-7-1947 

Religion has acquired unusual importance in our country in 
modem times. In the name of religion heads are broken and blood 
is spilt; in the name of religion the gospel of hatred is assiduously 
preached and it is made tho bone of contention in political parloys. 
Nay, it is now made the very basis for territorial divisions in the 
oountry. Men’s minds are poisoned to such an extent that unless 
they strive even now to know what religion means and what it 
stands for, they will be heading towards the greatest down-fall 
in history. 

Mr. Kamath gives in this book a neat exposition of the case 
for Hinduism. He does not content himself merely with explaining 
the tenets and precepts of the great religion. He goes a step further 
and reveals their rationale. The sophisticated modem mind which 
passes for the ‘ educated * or 1 enlightened ’ mind will find in these 
pages that, what it stamps as superstitious blind faith, are not so, 
but are the greatest scientific truths ever discovered by human 
intellect or ever preached and practised. Mr. Kamath is not guilty 
of a biased mind. He pursues his inquiry with the scientist’s zeal 
for knowing the truth. 

Mr. Kamath, competent as he is, explains the scientific aspect 
of every religious injunction and carries conviction with ease. He 
has rendered a distinct service to the present generation by bringing 
out the present book which serves as an eye-opener to all. 

SUNDAY TIMES, Madras, 18-5-1947 

.The author has taken great pains to present the wisdom 

of the past and interpret our hoary traditions, culture and customs 

in tho light of modern science.It is a great book. 

** A book that makes every Hindu feel proud”. 

THE BHARATHA DHARMA, Madras, June 1947 

The author is a retired medical officer and a close student of 
Hindu scriptures. He has attempted in the course of the book to 
prove that some of the modem ideas about disease, infection, 
environmental hygiene were known to Hindu writers like Manu, 
Sushruta, Charaka, Yagnyavalkya and others. When one reads the 
text of those old smritikartas side by side with the modern rules of 
health and hygione one is astonished at the modernity of the 
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Shastrakartas. The author has by this comparative study provided 
a corrective to those Indian sceptics who believe that Indian 
scriptures and Shaatraa contain nothing worthwhile. But it may 
be pointed out at once that the author is not a blind worshipper 
at the shrine of our Ancients. In the discussion of these subjects 
he has brought to bear an independent mind and rational thinking. 
His statement for instance that food is a matter for medical science 
and not for religion is open to criticism, in some quarters though 
only too true. 

The book is thought-provoking and bears evidence of wide read¬ 
ing, deep thinking and practical experience. We heartily recommend 
this book to every one interested in the welfare of the country. 

HUMAN AFFAIRS, Udipi, May 1947 

.The book contains wealth of matter and one will 

surely profit by reading it. The conclusions arrived at by the 
author are worth study evon by modemers with a scientific bent 
of mind. The book is inspiring from beginning to end. A learned 
Forword by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja of the Madras University adds 
value to the book. The author deserves congratulations for his 
services to the nation, nay, humanity in general. 

FREE HINDUSTHAN, Bombay , June 8, 1947 

Dr. Kamath an eminent retired member of the Madras Medical 
Servioe who is also the author of a number of thought-provoking 
books on Hinduism, has brought forth this time a neat little volume 
which is more or less comprehensive as each chapter has a short 
bibliography tagged on at the end, which enables the discriminating 
reader to follow up certain points to their proper conclusion. 

Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, himself an authority of great weight, 
has stated in his Foreword quite honestly that although in certain 
instances he has differed from the opinions of the author, yet the 
reader is bound to benefit by buying it. For this I not only admire 
Dr. Raja’s frankness of outlook, but the author’s generosity in 
publishing it verbatim. 

Dr. Kamath’s conclusions are highly complimentary to the 
Hindu character, and this is a book which is very readable in spite 
of its rather frightening title, since it is written in a cleaj style 
which reduces the dull pages to nothingness. 
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INDIAN MEDICAL JOURNAL, June 1947 

• This is an interesting book and its author aims to show that 
Hinduism is a repository of many scientific facte which are 
corroborated as such by modem science. As Prof. Kunhan Raja 
observes in his Foreword, the book meets a real need in our 
present day life, because it dispassionately discusses the question 
whether there is any radical opposition between the ancient Hindu 
ways of life and thought and Modem Science. To us, medical 
men, the chapters on “The Daily Practices of the Hindus,” “The 
Hindu Dietary” and “The Hindu Ideals of Marriage” will throw 
a flood of light on the ancient Hindu laws on Public Health and 
personal and environmental hygiene, besides giving them, in other 
chapters, the gist of Hinduism in all its aspects. Wo like the book 
immensely and heartily recommend it to our readers. 

THE SIND MEDICAL JOURNAL, March, 1947 

.It is being increasingly realised that all that the modern 

science has so far discovered is in perfect harmony with what one 
finds in Vedic literature and religious and social polity. It is this 
aspect of Hinduism that Dr. M. A. Kamath has elucidated in this 
book under review. In a simple lucid style ho has given a vivid 
exposition of many of the profound and intricate truths of Hinduism 
as compared with modem scientific views on life and living. Many 
abstract truths and subtle conceptions have been presented in an 
attractive and easily understandable language. The book is full of 
quotations from other religions as comparative illustrations bearing 
on the subjects discussed in the book and will serve as a good book 
of reference in any library comprising scientific, literary and 
comparative religious collections. 

UNITED INDIA & INDIAN STATES, Bombay, June 1947 
I find this book very interesting, as it is bound to be, for, the 
learned author has published many books on Hindu philosophy and 
allied subjects, but this contains a long foreword by Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja, the well known authority, who whilst commending the book 
to the public on acoount of its originality begs to differ from certain 
interpretations of the author. For this I not only admire the 
honesty of purpose of Dr. Raja, but the broadmindedness of 
Mr. Kamath in publishing the same. 
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It falls to the reviewer’s lot to handle all manner of books on 
all possible subjects from agriculture to zoology, but this is a work 
which he would not hesitate to call a great book. And each chapter 
has at the end a short bibliography to enable the discriminating 
reader if he so desires to explore the subject further. 

An intelligible book on such a difficult subject would be rare, 
but the author has succeeded in this regard. 

- THE COIMBATORE TIMES, Coimbatore, 1-8-1947 

This is a very valuable publication edited after a laborious 
research. We commend the book not only to the Hindus but also 
to the students of other religions, so that they may know what 
Hinduism is. The author has done a distinct sendee to the Hindu 
Community. 

THE ARYAN PATH, Bombay, August 1947 

Dr. Kamath looks at the origin and development of Hindu 
civilisation through the eyes of a medical practitioner. He discusses 
Hindu social organisation, daily practices, religious ideals and 
rituals, yogic discipline and the conceptions of final liberation, with 
enthusiasm rather than with critical insight. Quotations from 
original sources arc given in an abundance out of proportion to the 
expository and evaluatory parts of the book. We may not agree 
with the author in his whole-hearted approval of certain social 
institutions, for instance, the caste system. We welcome, however, 
hia modest attempt to broadcast the Hindu spirit of tolerance, 
catholicity and universality. 

“The Hindu has never burnt any heretic, in fact he has never 
looked upon anyone as a heretic. His land has been the land of 
Freedom for all religions .... A Hindu will readily part with a 
piece of land for the building of a mosque or a church as he thinks 
that man must grow by his Dharma.” 

These words need incessant repetition at the present moment. 

Dr. KEWAL MOTWANI, m.a., ph.d. 

A good attempt to interpret significance, scientific or otherwise, 
of our traditional ways and customs. What I am anxious about 
is that our people and leaders of thought should realise that every 
scientific achievement of India, in ancient times, was yoked to the 


problem of general human well-being - loka sangraha, and not to 
destruction as is the case with the modern scienoe. Science is the 
most explosive agent for social change, and our Rishis knew the 
technique of controlling those changes that took birth as a result of 
impact of science on society 

Sri. M. GOVINDA PAI, B. a., {Kannada Poet-laureate) 

.An excellent book and excellently written. The 

division under various heads is very intelligent, so that no subject 
of any importance has been left off, and the quotations no less apt. 
The book serves as an electric torch in the hands of the reader who 
is passed through the vast and at several places ill-lit corridors of 
the past several centuries. It is true that all or many may not 

agree with all that is said in it.. But you have stated your 

view and stated them very honestly, so that none would question 
your honesty and Conviction. On the whole the book provokes 
great interest and creates great respect in us for our past. It is 
indeed well worth & serious study. I congratulate you once again 
for having brought out such a valuable book. 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRIAR, Madras 

.Your excellent book. I read it with great pleasure 

and derived muoh benefit by reading it. It shows how the best in 
the old and the best in the new oould be commingled and 
unified . .. 

Dr. M. A. NAIR, Stanley Medical College, Madras 

.A medical man entering into the realm of philosophy 

is consistent with our ancient teachings of Ayurveda and its 

Ashta-anga. 

Prof. P. K. GODE, Curator, Bhandarkar 

Oriental Research Institute, Poona 

.I have read portions of your book and find them 

stimulating. The wave of modernism that is now passing through 
India cannot upset the eternal verities of Hindu feligion as also 
its age-old culture. 










S. RANGANATHAN Esq., I.C.S., Madras 

;.I have been dipping into it often and can see that you 

enjoyed writing it. I congratulate you on having found such a 
pleasant and congenial hobby. To those who know little or nothing 
of Hinduism aa a fabric of our life it offers much information. 
To us (tho elderly ones) it is the reminder of our very early days. 
Wish you continued vigour of mind and body! 

K. GURUDUTT Esq., M. c. s., Bangalore 

.which I have read with great pleasure. I think you 

have done a great service to the cause of Hinduism by collecting 
so many facts in such a small compass. Let me congratulate 
you. 

Dr. V. RAGHAVAN, M.A., ph.d., University of Madras 

.It is welcome that a medically qualified writer should 

with authority write on this subject and vindicate Hinduism. 
I hope several of our denationalised countrymen would read your 
book and profit by it. 

Rao Bahadur Dr. M. KESAVA PAI, M.D., O.B.E. 

.I am so happy that you have brought out such a 

valuable and interesting book, which can be thoroughly enjoyed by 
our “ educated ” men who cannot spend their leisure hours better 
than by thinking over the subject matter of the book in its different 
chapters. 

Mr. Justice N. CHANDRASEKHAR AIYAR, Madras 

.It is full of valuable information on many subjeots 

which an English educated Indian should know. Many of the 
truths imbedded in our Smritis and Shastras have been rehabilitated 
by you with reference to current scientific ideas. You have proved 
that our civilisation was not only ancient but lofty and that we 
attained a very high degree of culture oven in times now regarded 
as primitive. Thanking you once again for your thought-provoking 
book. * ■ *4 

Dr. C. P. RAMASWAMI AYYAR, ( Banaras Hindu University ) 

.which I shall read with great interest. 
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Sri. KRISHNA MADHAV SARMA, M.O.L., 

Curator, Anup Samskrit Library, Bikaner 

.I am sure this book of yours will hare a wide 

circulation. It is timely and opens up important lines of research 
and thought. 

Sri. RAMAKRISHNA BHAT, M.A., St. Joseph's College, Bangalore 

.The world of readers should be grateful to you for the 

vast scientific and medical information they would get from your 

exoellent hand book.The work reveals the depth of your 

conviction of feelings and the extent of your worthy knowledge. 

Dr. A. VITTAL RAO, M. a., ph. d., Bar-at-Law, 

University of Lucknow 
Most Indians are aware of the glory of ancient Hindu civilisation 
and its contribution to art, science and philosophy, but there are 
few, even among the educated who know on what beliefs and 
practices it rests and understand its relation to modem ideas and 
soienoe. Dr. Kamath’s book gives in a readable form all tho 
information essential to every Indian student of Hindu culture. 
It is the result of careful and conscientious study spread over many 
years. Dr. Kamath does not indulge in unreflective eulogy of every 
Hindu practico and rite, but subjects it to tho demands of reason 
and modem scienoe. He succeeds in proving that our systems of 
personal hygiene, public health and medicine, and our achievements 
in philosophy and spiritual science anticipate and ore in harmony 
with a great deal of modern science and thought. Dr. Kamath’s 
book is, on the whole, well written, informative, critical and thought- 
provoking, and does ample justice to a difficult theme. 

Dr. M. V. SHASTRY, Ayurveda Bhushana, Mangalore 

The author has taken great pains to disoover reason and 
scientific fact behind the orthodox practices like observation of 
daily Showcham, Samskaras like Upanayanam etc., the meaning of 
castes, object of Japa, Pooja, Thirthayatra, reverence to planets 
like Surya, Chandra etc. His arguments about tho above things are 
both logically and scientifically justified, explaining the functions 
of Karanathriya, comparing the conscious mind and its sub-conscious 
functions. So on the whole, the author has taken not only great 





pains to compose this volume, but he has explained very clearly 
the sentimental views up to the satisfaction of the present generation. 
It will serve all Hindus generally and the present generation of 
Hindu Faith particularly. 

VAIDYAGURU Dr. M. R. BHAT, PH. D. 

This Book by Dr. M. A. Kamath is an invaluable work. In 
this undertaking Dr. Kamath has eminently succeeded in his purpose. 
Science subjectified becomes Philosophy and Philosophy objectified 
becomes Science. Both these have for their purpose reduction of 
human suffering of every type. Religion, specially Hinduism is the 
inward and outward manifestation of this spirit, well harmonised 
with all Sciences of the time and of times to come even. Important 
features of the work are its absolute clarity, deliberate guidance 
and usefulness in regard to details. 

The subject is comprehensively dealt with all round. Ayurveda, 
according to Dr. Kamath is the Science of Life, which makes decay 
less rapid and prolongs life, ever making it physically fit, mentally 
alert and spiritually rich. 

This nice Book, well got up, handy and containing excellent 
instruction should find welcome place on the table of every Hindu, 
so inclined. 

Dr. J. N. KARANDE, m.d., F.C.P.S., Bombay 

Your books are of a high order. They will be of great use to 
lovers of Hindu civilisation. 

THE INDIAN EXPRESS 

In view of the fact that the relation bet wee Science and 
Religion constitutes one of the persistent problems that confront 
the thinking section of mankind, serious and systematic attempts 
made to interpret religious practices in the light of scientific 
advancement and scientific truths have to be unreservodly welcomed 
and in the light of such an unexceptionable criterion. Dr. Kamath’s 
volume has to be commended as making a valuable and substantial 
contribution to a solution of the oonflict between Religion and 
Science, which figures so largely and prominently in technical 
controversial literature of the pattern of serious-mindedness. In 
the oourso of Fifteen Chapters. Dr. M. A. Kamath (retired from 
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Madras Medical Service), in the volume under notice, has examined 
most of the essential constituents of Hindu culture and civilization 
and turned on them, wherever possible, the search-light of criticism 
and critical evaluation from the standpoint of Modem Science. 
The ‘‘Four A^ramas”, the “Caste System”, “The Hindu Ideals 
of Marriage”, “The Hindu Conception of the Universe” and other 
basic and fundamental concepts, including that of final liberation 
from the countless ills of finite existence, ( Mukti ), are explained 
and interpreted in the most understanding and sympathetic manner 
with a wealth of details and attractiveness of presentation that 
would easily mark out the volume as an outstanding addition to 
contemporary Philosophical Literature. 

Dr. Kamath has pronounced an uncompromising indictment 
of modem civilization and observes. “ Paradoxical as it may seem, 
the blessings of civilization, have given rise to increase in suicide 
rate, new forma of disease., spread of orime, poverty and want” 
(P. 61) and so forth. The out-look may not after all be so gloomy 
and the author hopes that, provided a proper approach is made to 
the different problems of life through tho guidance offered by 
religions and religious values, mankind may be saved from final 
and eventual extinction, that must be the inevitable goal if it is 
permitted to proceed along the path of unrestrained homicidal 
destruction, evidenced by two world wars within living memory. 

After sketching the two Pathways to Reality, as Lord Haldane 
put it, the pathway of spiritually rectified activity (Pravrtti-mdrga) 
wid the pathway of ethically and morally regimented renunciation, 
( Nivftti-m&rgd ) the author points, out in the concluding chapter 
that the quintessential message of Hinduism is contained in the 
“ Bhagavad-Qiia ”, which reveals a concerted attempt to harmonize 
the different aspects of the human personality and bring about 
the unified growth of the “human soul, the human mind and 
the human heart”. (P.215.) A medical practitioner himself. 
Dr. Kamath draws the attention of his readers to two proverbs— 
“ The best doctors are Dr. Quiet, Dr. Diet and Dr. Merryman,” and 
“Joy, Temperance and Repose, Slam tho door on the Doctor’s 
nose.” (P. 200.) Further, it is noteworthy that when the Caste- 
System is subjected to scathing and unsparing criticism by Indians 
and foreigners alike, Dr. Kamath has undertaken a rational 
vindication of the Hindu pattern of social and sociological organiza- 
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tion. Dr. Karaath writes—“In fact, caste haa preserved the life 
and ideal of the Hindu race. It is better than any social system 
yet discovered, in any part of the world (P. 68.) 

THE BOMBAY CHRONICLE 

In this valuable book, the author explains why it is that the 
civilisation of India is still a living force, and why it should and 
will continue to be a living force and win the respect of the World. 
The short explanation is that the Hindu civilisation is based on 
great scientific principles which the West only now and that too, 
laboriously, incompletely and haltingly comes to understand and 
appreciate. Hinduism shows scientifically the way to human 
welfare, stability, refinement, intellectual opulence and spiritual 
growth. 

The author proves his thesis by reference, among others, to 
Baths, Shaucha, Asanas, Auto-suggestion, Methods of Imparting 
Education, Brahmacharya, Fasting, Japa, Pranayama, Pathya, 
Midwifery, Prayer, Surya-namaskar; Ojas; Worship; Atithi Satkar; 
Town Planning and Numerous other Hindu Institutions, Modes, 
Manners and Practices; and by Reference to the Ancient Sanskrit 
Texts of Manu; Sushrut; Charaka; and others dealing with these 
subjects. The author shows that the present day disooverics 
regarding atomie energy'; Vitamins, Bacteria, Inflection; Spread of 
Epidemics; Quarantine, Radio-activity, Small-pox etc., are not 
only foreshadowed, they have been adequately and competently 
dealt with in the anciont Sanskrit texts. 

With all this wealth of Indian knowledge and culture before 
him, it will bo only an ignorant coxcomb who will scoff it and a 
fool who will fail to avail himself of it. A wise Indian, with 
intellect trained by a study of Western methods of scientific 
research, can do no better than apply those methods of removing 
the dust of ages that has covered the anciont wisdom—“ Manava- 
Dhanma ” and “ Ayur- Veda ” and bring it out in all its splendour 
for the good both of the East and the West. 

As pointed out by Prof. C. Kunhan Raja in the foreword the 
book, which is written by a medical practitioner of recognised 
standing has a practical value; not only to Western Science, but to 
the modern Indian desirous to know of and profit by his or her 
great heritage. 
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NEW ASIA, August 1947 

The faofc that the ancient civilization of India is still a living 
force in the country in a continued and unbroken development, 
unlike other civilizations which have come and gone, has something 
latent which is profound in nature and pregnant with truth, 
cannot be disputed. It is in complete harmony with modem 
ethics, morality, social life, hygiene and even scienoe. The author 
has endeavoured to prove this fact in this book in fifteen well 
defined chapters by discussing the various aspects of Hindu life 
from the common place daily practices to the largest conception of 
cosmio life or the transcendental state of human consciousness 
adducing explanations from modem scientific truths. It was 
Religion, or Dharma that gave birth to the glorious culture of tho 
Hindus who produced high class painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, poetry, drama, mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, 
medicine, surgery, engineering, shipbuilding, politics and philosophy 
and various arts and crafts. These subjects were developed by 
specialists who may bo called '‘Seers’' or “Rishis”, Manu, the 
great lawgivor, Yagnav&lkya, the Vedic scholar and Panini the 
grammariau, Charaka and Suahruta of Ayurveda or tho science of 
life, to mention only a few of the galaxy of the groat. In one 
chapter the author discusses the caste system and points out that 
it is the basis of a well ordered society tending towards real 
brotherhood between all classes of people and having for its back 
ground the ideal of cultural and spiritual advancement by mutual 
obligation and service, just as the members of the bod}' work 
harmoniously in the human frame. The rest of the chapters deal 
with different aspects of Hinduism, which eventually leads one 
to the realisation of God in all things and the ways of attaining 
that realisation through various means as Dharma, Artha, Kama 
and Moksha. 

The fundamental requisite, whatever may be the means 
adopted, foe the attainments of spirituality is the control of the 
regenerative power called 'Ojas' by the proper direction of which 
men increase their physical strength, energy or vigour, which in 
turn contributes to the increaso of mental and psychic qualities. 
This doctrine is in perfect accord with Modem Science as discussed 
in the realm of Physiology and Bio-Chemistry and proves the 
correctness of this ancient theory of transmutation of sexual 



energy now known as Vital Regeneration. The Hindus have 
thus by various processes understood the variety of human 
experience and the consequent various needs of human nature 
and the eventual knowledge of the Self, which is no other 
than God. 

The book will undoubtedly serve as an introduction to a 
study of Hinduism to every one and especially to foreigners 
who wish to gain an insight into the ideals and practices of 
Hinduism. 

INDIAN RAILWAY MAGAZINE, April 1948 

■ Dr. Kamath is a well-known author. As a medical man of 
ripe experience, with modern views based on the solid bedrock of 
Hindu civilization and culture. Dr. Kamath is specially qualified 
to write a book on this subject. It is appropriately dedicated to 
His Holiness Srimat Sukritcndra Tirtba Swamijee of Sree Kasi 
Mutt. Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, m. a., D. Phil. (Oxon) of the University 
of Madras has written an appreciative foreword to this book in 
which he draws special attention to the fact that, there must be 
something great in a civilization which survived the onslaughts of 
various conflicting forces, and a study of the special features of that 
civilization which contributed to such results, should not be 
regarded merely as of academic or antiquarian interest. As the 
author tersely puts it “the art of healthful living and the art of 
conducting the short journey of life from “cradle to the grave” by 
overcoming the many obstacles in the way, is the religion of the 
Hindus. In such a religion, one would naturally find salutary 
principles of Hygiene and sanitation dexterously interwoven with 
religious injunctions. Sometimes they are also called superstitions; 
but all of them, when analysed in the light of Modern Science have 
a scientific basis. The author has taken great pains to analyse 
and examine the ancient ideas of Hindu religion and explain their 
rational basis. The book is thus of absorbing interest both to the 
young and old. The daily practices of the Hindus, their Dietary,, 
their ideals of marriage, etc., all come in for intelligent examination. 
The book is neatly printed and well got up thereby adding to the 
pleasuse of the reading. 
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THE ASTROLOGICAL MAGAZINE, Oct. 1948 

Introduced to the public with a “Foreword” from Dr. C. 
Kunhan Raja, Reader and Head of the Department of Sanskrit 
in the University of Madras, the volume under Notice written by 
a distinguished medical practitioner of scientific bent of mind 
•contains a virile and vigorous vindication of the theoretical 
doctrines and principles of Hindu Thought and of the several 
religious and social practices of the Hindu community, in the light 
of Modern Scienoes and scientific advancement and progress. In 
the course of well-planned and neatly executed chapters, numbering 
fifteen, the author has oovered practioally the entire field of Hindu 
ritualism, religious practices, customs and manners, ethics and 
philosophy. Some of the modem minds may be surprised to find 
that ancient ideals of marraiage, the Caste-System, which is a 
-downright anathema to the preeent-day oommun&lists, and other 
■eooial and sociological institutions are shown to have some definite 
and substantial support in modern scientific evidences and 
conclusions. The origin of the individual and the Universe, the 
goal of life, (the purusharthas) Destiny and Free will, ethical and 
moral activity and passivity, (Pr&vritti and Nivritti) worship, 
prayer, fasting, and other topics are expounded and discussed with 
illuminating details and reinforced by oonvinoing arguments. 

There are many works by modern thinkers and writers on 
■“Hindu View of Life”, “ Idealistic View of Life” and so forth in 
which great violence is done to real and genuine Hindu doctrines 
and systems of thought. But, Dr. K&math reveals the happy gift 
of separating the chaff from the grain, the real from the pinchbeck 
and the pretender, tho genuine from the spurious in the doctrines 
and practices of Hinduism. I would like to invite the attention 
of your readers to his arresting analysis of the concept of Mukti 
(Final Release) aod the means of securing it, (Chapter XI) and his 
observations on the nature of thought and on Auto-suggestion. 
Dr. Kamath explains that thought is a force, and by means of 
proper patterning or moulding of the said thought-force, material 
and spiritual benefits can be easily secured. It is noteworthy 
that in all modem totalitarian systems of education and government 
it is the force of thought that is sought to be controlled and 
regimented as was in the days of Hitler and as is being done in 
the days of Stalin now. Coming from a medical practitioner the 
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views of Dr. Kamath must be carefully studied by politicians and 
educationists. Now-a-days it is sad to contemplate that Educa¬ 
tional Policies arc laid down by those who are innocent of all 
education and who are psychologically incapable of learning. 
Dr. Kunhan Raja says—“This book brings us face to face with 
certain realities of life”. Dr. Kamath’s volume would be a vade 
mecum of all educationists, sociologists and politicians. It deserves 
careful and intensive study. Dr. R. N»ga Raja Sarma 

THE ORGANISER, New Delhi, 10th December 1951 

The present handy volume can best be complimented with the 
simple words; “Another book by Dr. Kamath.” It is difficult to 
say in which sphere Dr. Kamath’s studies are deeper, in medicine— 
». e., science on the one hand, or in Hinduism on the other. The 
present volume is a rare blend of his erudition and sympathetic 
understanding in both the directions and the wealth of exact details 
with which the author has illustrated the scientific basis of the 
much condemned Hindu culture and civilisation would startle many 
an occidentalised meliorist flaunting his sophistication, which in 
fact is just denationalisation. 

The book goes to prove one very importantpoint^that Hinduism 
has a future. Hinduism has a future not only in spite of but even, 
because of the present age being the Age of Science. Hinduism and 
Modern Science proves conclusively that Hinduism and modern 
science are not only not contraries but inseparables, that science is- 
the foundation-stone of the sky-scraping edifice of Hinduism. 

As the learned Dr. Kunhan Raja says in the foreword, one may 
or may not agree with all that Dr. Kamath has to say in the book. 
But now that this book is written, a modem reformist just cannot 
dismiss Hindu culture and civilisation with a fashionable shrug of 
the shoulders, as mediaevally superstitious. The book stands 
testimony to the fact that the eternal verities of Hinduism just will 
not be submerged under any wave of modernism, howsoever 
towering, and the moderner has to admit it. 

In his approach to the subject the author combines the 
meticulous objectivity of a new-style doctor and the reverence and 
sympathy of an old-time Pandit. The Doctor discusses practically 
all aspects of modem science and the Pandit shows how they formed 
an integral part of the Hindu civilisation from the oldest knowit 
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times to this minute, permeating even the every-day life of a Hindu 
knowing neither modem medicine nor ancient Hinduism. 

The printing and the title-page are simple yet decent, and the 
price, for the value of the book, is proportionate. 

We would like to conclude this critique with a constructive 
suggestion regarding this book. And that is that the.Government- 
State as well as Central-should incorporate it in its new educational 
programme as a text or manual on General Science. Indeed there 
can be no better introduction to general science than this book for 
a student of Free Bharat. If, as is supposed, the country’s 
education programme is undergoing reorientation in order to achieve 
the supreme goal of the “ making of free minds ”, this book, we feel, 
would serve as a true index. 

LUZACS ORIENTAL LIST, July-Sept. 1947 

Hinduism and Modem Scienoe deals with the eternal truths of 
the ancient Vedic literature, and relates them to the conditions and 
needs of the world to-day. It is as eminently worth-while task to 
have demonstrated their present applicability not only to the social 
life of the renascent Orient itself but also to the politically bewildered 
peoples of the Oocident. Greater familiarity in the West with the 
spiritual wisdom of the East is likely to have a far more salutary 
influence upon international politics than has been the spread of 
Western materialistic ideals to the East. It is true, of course, that 
the East can learn much to her practical advantage from the 
politioo-scientifio theories of the Western democracies; but the 
West has infinitely more urgent need to realise that the ancient 
civilisations of Egypt and the Near and Middle East are by no 
means the only sources of the profoundest spiritual wisdom, and 
that a vast treasure of truth is yet to be discovered in India whose 
early culture has so powerfully influenced the entire Far East. 
Ancient India is probably the original fountain head of all this 
wisdom; and certain it is that its application to contemporary 
world problems is as valid as ever it was in the past. 

Perhaps the most urgent message from the East to the West 
to-day is the re-affirmation of this ‘‘law’ of justice” acting within 
the universe and the life of man. It lias been reoognised by all 
great world teachers, seers and saints everywhere, and at all 
periods, by the renowed mystics of history as well as by the 
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humblest and most obscure. The comtomporary world is in great 
danger of forgetting it; and Dr. Kamath is one of a group of 
modern Indian sages, hopeful of their land's spiritual renaissance 
and role, who, by their insistence upon the Hindu Law of Karma,, 
or causation and effect, reminds the Occident of a truth it can 
neglect only at its gravest peril. The West has embodied its 
conception of the Law of Karma in the familiar notions of Hell, 
Purgatory and Heaven. The Hindu Karma—Theory implies that 
every action (including the spoken word and thought or action 
performed with body, mind, senses and intellect) is followed by a 
reaction. Nothing done by the individual can escape its sequel. 
The ideas of retribution has been symbolized in the West by the 
notion of the Day of Judgment. 

Critics have tried to make of the Karma theory a “rigid 
determination or fatalism". The fact that our deeds do rigidly 
determine the shape of our future is admitted. Nevertheless it is 
within our power by right effort to effect a more favourable Karma. 
While we cannot disown our past actions, we are responsible for 
our future destiny by deciding in the present what that destiny is 
to be. “It is we ourselves who have chosen our destiny.” 

Another charge is often laid against the Law of Karina—that 
it leaves no room for social service. If each man’s estate is of hia 
own making (being the direct result of his deeds or misdeeds) why 
should he attempt to mitigate another’s suffering ? But the Law 
of Karma implies that if a person, in spite of having the power to 
relieve auother’s suffering, does not exercise it, he creates a worse 
Karma for himself; and, when a man in pain finds help, he finds it 
also becauso of some past good deed. Thus the law offers every 
man the opportunity to perform good deeds and to exert himself 
to overcome his own misdeeds. Karma is thus the “immortality 
of deeds ”. Even a though, which is a mental deed, is an energy; 
and if we apply to the moral world the law of the conscrvatian of 
energy that holds good in the physical world, we shall come to 
understand the immonse importance of thought as a factor in deter¬ 
mining the future. “ Thoughts are just as real in the moral world as 
deeds are in the material realm.” A thought , as Plato said, is an entity; 
it is a vibration that has power and persistence for good or for ill. 

Thoughts aro things endow’d with bodies, breath and wings.”' 

Victor Rienaecker 



4 ‘THE KALPAKA” Oct. Nov. Dec. 1949 

Hinduism is under a deep debt of gratitude to Dr. Kamath for 
his bringing out a work so valuable and so instructive. It gives a 
lucid exposition of the Rationale of the various tenets of Hinduism 
in the light of modem scientific discoveries and gives new life to 
creeds that many of us thought were wholly irrational and un¬ 
justifiable. It presents in an abbreviated manner the greatness of 
Hindu culture, and civilisation, its hoary origin and its sturdy 
strength, its liberality and catholicity, that enabled it to survive 
while younger and equally glorious civilisations languished and 
porished. The book embodies a wealth of material, various and 
vital, presented with an analysis and clarity that does credit to its 
author. The philosophy, the dietary, the fourfold Ashramas, the 
caste system, prayer and meditation, and the cream of the Yogas 
are ably dealt with, explained and justified, in a plain and succinct 
language with a commendable erudition. It is on the whole a book 
that must find a place in the library of every Hindu. 

44 PRABHUDDHA BHARATHA” March 1948 

A very large number of books deal with the interpretation of 
Hinduism, but few books have appeared which scientifically explain 
Hindu religious practices or social customs. Many Hindus, educated 
in the modem sense, regard certain religious practices of the vast 
socio-religious complex of Hinduism as unscientific and meaningless. 
So Indian readers have reason to be thankful for the timely 
publication of a work which purports to give a scientific back 
ground for many customs and doctrines of Hinduism. After briefly 
stating his views on ancient Hindu civilization, the author tries to 
vindicate the daily practices, the dietary and the social life of the 
Hindus from the medical standpoint. It is hoped that the present 
work will serve as a nucleus for further researches in Hinduism to 
present a comprehensive, scientific, and intelligible picture of the 
Hindu view of life. In a work of this type which overflows with 
Indian terms, the use of diacritical marks in the transliteration of 
Sanskrit words is absolutely necessary. 
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